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ABSTRACT 

A study of duplications in public skill training 
programs in tventy American cities resulted in a tvo- volume report. 
Volume One (ED 068 706) summarized and drew conclusions from the 
individual city reports contained in Volume Two. "Skill training" is 
used to mean all programs vhose major purpose is the imparting of 
marketable skills to enrollees preparing for their first skilled 
positions in the vorld of work. The cities studied in this regard 
are: Allentovn, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Charlotte, 
N.C.; Chicago, 111.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Jacksonville, Fla. ; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, 
Calif .; Hemphis, Tenn. ; Nev Orleans, La.; Portland, Ore.; Bochester, 
N.Y.; Sacramento, Calif.; Toledo, Ohio; Washington, D.C. ; and 
Wilmington, Del. The narrative section for each city discusses 
occupational education, occupational offerings (selected services and 
student characteristics) , overlap, duplications, and gaps, (programs 
compared vith the local labor market needs and vith population 
groups), and management, administration, and coordination. It 
concludes vith a summary. Data tables accompany each city*s report. 
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Section I 



ALLENTOWN 

!• Introduction 

Allento\^, located in the Lehigh Valley area of Pennsylvania, is 
Immediately adjacent to the cities of Bethlehem and Easton. After 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, this area encompasses the third largest con- 
centration of population in the state. 

The economy of Allento\>m is divided almost equally between manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing industries. While manufacturing has been decreasing 
slightly, (mainly in the apparel and fabricated metals area), construction, 
finance, insurance and real estate, government and the service areas have 
all been showing gains. Unemployment in the area has been extremely low. 

The 1970 population of Allentown was 109,527, of which 1,980 persons 
or less than 2 percent were Black and 741 or less than one percent- vrere f 
Spanish surname. Slightly more than 6 percent of the families in Allentown . 
were living below the poverty level. 

!!• Occupational Education in AllentOTO 

The Allentown area has a new Area Vocational School which provides . 
skill training at the secondary level. Office programs and 
distributive education are also offered in the city schools. " The area 
school is located outside of the city and serves nine school districts 
including Allentown. The only pre-requisite for admission to the school 
is t.he recomraendPtlon of a high school counselor. During Fiscal Year 
1971 the area school enrolled 667 students from Allentown'. Students are 
bussed from their home schools to the area school for vocational programs. 
During FY 1971 the school operate three sessions a day to accomodate the 
number of students wanting to enroll in programs. 

Located next door to the area*school is the Lehigh County Community 
College which provides postsecondary skill training for Allcntovm 
During FY 1971 the college enrolled approximately 489 students from the 
city. The community college had an "open door" policy as far as admissions 
were concerned, requiring only that a student be over 21 or present a 
high school or General Equivalency Diploma (GED) . Both the area school 
and the community college had outstanding facilities. Allentown had a 
Manpower Development Training Act (MDTA) program, a Neighborhood Youth 
Corp II (NYC II) program vhich unlike most other NYC II programs did not 
provide any skill training and state-funded program know as 2508.3 after 
the section of the public school code which provided the funds. ^ThJ^J 
was also a small Jobs Optional Program (JOP) and a small N^t:ional mia^^^ 
of Business. Jobs Opportunities in the Business Sector program (NAB-JOBS). . 
The area school conducted the adult vocational program which enrolled 319 
persons during FY 1971. . 



TABLE A 



KUMBER OF STUDEITTS ENROLLED IN SKILL TRAINING IN PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS^ AND FEDERAL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 



ALLENTOWN 



Institution/Agency 



Number 
Enrolled ' 
from City 



Allentown Public Schools 4,252 

Lehigh County Area Voc, School 667 

Lehigh County Community College 489 

Manpower Development Training Act 39 

Concentrated Employment Program 0 

Work Incentive Program 0 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 10 

2508.3 (State Funded Program) 66 

Jobs Optional Program 2 
National Alliance of Businessmen 
Job Opportunities in the Business 

Sector 6 
Lehigh County Area Vocational 

School-Adult 319 



Number from 
City la Skill 
Training 

428 
667 
489 
39 
0 
0 
0 
66 
2 



6 

319 



Occupational Of ferlngs 

While the regular high schools offered only four vocational programs 
(see Table 2), the area vocational school offered 24 different occupational 
programs • Only distributive education was offered by both the area school 
and the regular high schools. Altogether there were 27 different course 
offerings available to high school students.. 



The largest enrollments were in secretarial, general clerical, auto 
mechanics, electricity, electronics and pipe trades. General clerical 
programs enrolled about 9 percent of those in secondary -programs, with the 
others enrolling from 6 to 8 percent. 

■ • ■ . . 

Postsecbndary programs were offered in 19 areas with the largest 
number (337 or 28 percent) in business management and administration. 
Law enforcement enrolled 146 or 12 percent and data processing 105 or 9 
percent of the postsccondary enrollment. 

As the Federal manpower programs were so- small, their training 
was limited to four areas, with most of the enrollments In power scwirig 
(120 trainees) and tractor trailer driving (96 trainee?). It is important 
to note that additional programs and training were available in nearby 
Eas ton and Bethlehem. The relative distribution of occupational enrollments 
among .the seven major vocational technical areas Is shown in appendix . table 4A. 
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Selected Services 

Ancillary services offered by the area vocational school were not very 
extensive, primarily bccaiTye students, were supposed to receive these services 
their home schpols. This caused some problems in that the director of the 
area school had very little impact on the co^mselinr; and orientation of 
students prior to enrollment in the area school • The community college had 
a wide array of supportive services. These included financial aids, 
counseling vocational guidance, remedial education and job development and 
placement. The college actively recruited disadvantaged and minority students. 

Ancillary services for the Federal manpower programs were fairly 
limited compared to those offered In other cities. Most services for these 
programs were provided by the Employment Service (known as Human Resources 
Development). The particular services offered by each agency are shown 
In Appendix Table 5. 

Characteristics of Students ^ ^ 

The enrollment of minorities in occupational programs in the high 
scjiools is almost the same as their, r.epresentation in the general population 
(about 2 percent). On the other hand, the area school and the community 
college enrolled almost twice the percentage- (5 percent and 6 percent 
resptitively) of minorities in the population. The only federal manpower 
.program, with any significant number of enrollees in skill training ^^q^q MDTA 
which reported that 11 percent of its enrollees were Black and. 11 percent 
Spanish surname. Of the on-the-job training programs, JOP reported that all 
of its enrollees were vjhite and NABMOBS reported all of its were Black. 

The area school and the community college enrolled mostly males 
(65 percent and 75 percent respectively). However, the distributive 
education and office programs run by the city high schools reported that 
85 percent of their enrollment was female. tIDTA enrolled only males, 
^ind NAB- JOBS only females. The state funded 2508.3 program was 99 Percent 
female, and ITYC II vms 6? percent mlo and 33 percent female « 

Regarding educational characteristics of enrollees, the programs in 
Allentown ranked soiiiewhat higher than most cities. The JOP reported that 
all of its errollees bad completed high school while the UAE-JOBS program 
reported that two-thirds of* its enrollees were high school graduates. 
MDTA reported that 50 percent of its enrollees had completed high school 
with ten being the. average grade completed. NYC II reported that the 
average grade completed by its enrollees was nine. 

Although Lehigh County Community College did not require a high 
school diploma for admission administrators estimated that 97 percent of 
its students had completed high school. 

III# Overlap » Duplications and Gaps 

Only four programs were offered by more than one institution In 
Allentown. These wore secretarial, data processing, auto body and auto 
mechanics with a combined total of 502 persons or is percent of the total 
occupational enrollment. The auto body and auto mechanics enrollees in 
Federal manpower programs were actually trained at the area school so 

erIc 



this is not really an overlap. In fact all of the training for Federal ^ 
manpower programs is provided by the commuhity college or the area school. 

The only two programs were training Is actually provided by more than 
one institution is secrctariafl with an enrollment of 157, and data proces- 
sing with an enrollment of 'A?. Both-of these programs were offered by 
the high schools and Lehigh County Community College. Together they ac- 
count for only 9.^1 percent of the total occupational enrollment. 

Programs Compared with the Local Labor Market 

When program offerings were compared to lists of shortage occupations, j 
we found that 1353 students or 40.4 percent of the total enrollment in 
skill training were in profjrams in shortage areas. B-2 below lists the 
programs and their enrollments. 

Table B-2 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN TRAINING 
FOR OCCUPATIONS FOR WHICH THERE IS A SHORTGAGE OF , ^ 

WORKERS 

ALLENTpWN 

Percent of Total 
Number of Students 
Number of Students Enrolled in Skill 

Skill Training Programs Erir oiled Training Programs 



Accounting 


56 


1.7 


General Clerical 


163 


4.9 


Horticulture 


40 


1.2 


Distributive Education 


109 


3.2 


Credit Management 


8 


.2 


Food Seirvlces & Management' 


32 


1.0 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


58 


1.7 


Secretarial , 


157 


4.7 


Bookkeeping 


91 


2.7 


Auto Mechanics 


139 


4.1 


Carpentry 


44 


1.3 


Machines Shop 


69 


2.1 


Restaurant Practices 


47 


1.4 


Welding 


40 


1.2 


Cosmetology 


84 


2.5 


Tractor Trailer Driver 


96 


2.9 


Power Sewing 


120 


3.6 


Total 


1353 


40.4 



The Bureau of Employment Security does not publish a list of surplus 
occupations, but from Information in the Annual Manpower Report, it was 
possible to Identify the occupations of the unemployed. At least 32 percent 
of the unemployed were last engaged in bench work or sewing related 
occupations. When compared to the continuous shortage of sewing machine 
operators and related occupations, there appears to be an incongruity in 
these occupations showing up as shortages, while large numbers in the same 
occupation are unemployed. The very low prevailing wage and unappealing 
nature of the tyork appear to contribute to this situation. Unionization 
may also be a factor* 
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For some occupations such as carpentry and licensed practical nursing, 
there seems to a continuing demand while relatively small numbers of persons 
are being trained in these areas. 



All the programs surveyed in the city reported more applicants than 
they could serve. This problem was especially critical at the area voca- 
tional school. 

Progranc Compared with Population Groups 

20.5 percent of young people from 16-18 were enrolled in skill train- 
ing in Allentown during FY 1972 and almost the same percentage of whites, 
16-18 were enrolled. However, 42.1 percent of Black youths in this age 
group were enrolled. From another aspect, 19.1 percent of the males and 
21.8 percent of the females in this age group were enrolled in occupation- 
al programs. 

Table C 

COMPARISON OF POPULATION GROUPS IN CITY WITH 
NWIBERS OF THESE GROUPS IN SKILL TRAINING 



Population Group 



Allentown 



Total Number 
in City 



Number of 
Students Enrolled 
In Skill Training 
Programs 



Percent 
Enrolled 



Age 
16-18 



Race/Sex 

Total 

White 
Black 



5,345 

5,240 
95 



1,095 

1,055 
. 40 



20.5 

20.1 
42.1 



Male 
Female 



2,602 
2,743 



498 
597 



19.1 
21.8 



19-44 



Total 



34,505 



594 



1.7 



White 
Black 



33,637 
726 



572 
22 



1.7 
3.0 



Male 
Female 



16,204 
18,301 



A07 
187 



2.5 
1.0 



Note; In each age group the total of Blacks and whites may be 

somewhat less than the grand total. This difference represents 
the number of persons of other races, i.e. American Indian, 
Oriental residing in the city. Total of whites include 
persons of Spanish surname. 



Tn the age Rroup, we find that only 1.7 percent were enrolled 

in skill .trainlnc procraias. Another one percent (32?) were enrolled 
In on-the-job training, adult and apprenticeship programs. 

When comparing participation by racial groups, we find that of the 
19-44 age group, 1.7 of the whites and 3 percent of the Blades were enrolled 
However, it appears that- programs at this level arc heavily slanted 
toward males as only one percent of the females and 2.5 percent of the 
males were enrolled. 

Most of the Federal tonpov^er administration including the 
Manpower Area Planning Council (MAPC) secretary feel that the disadvantaged 
are not well served in Allentown. Even if programs and slots were available, 
the primary training resources, the area school and the community college, 
are located ten miles out of the city and transportation would be a 
problem. Even though there are programs available in neighboring communities 
and counties, most of those in Allentown who might benefit from these 
programs, find it impossible to get to them. 

While the supportive services currently available at most of the 
institutions are satisfactory for their present enrollments, program 
administrators indicated that additional ancillary services such as 
improved counseling programs, increased financial aid, and more remedial 
education would be necessary if they were to serve greater numbers of the 
disadvantaged in the community. 

IV. Management, Administration and Coordination 

There appeared to be a great deal of coordination between the area 
vocational school and the conmiunity college. One factor was that they 
were actually located next door to each other. Another factor was that 
the Dean of Occupational Education at the Community College was a former 
director of the area school. There seemed to be little or no coordination 
between these institutions and the directors of the prograruS remaining 
in the city high schools. However, there were extensive contacts between 
the area school director and the prinicipals of the feeder schools on 
matters of scheduling and transportation. Because the schools are 
providing the training for Federal Manpov/er programs the director of 
the area school and the Dean of the Community College were well acquainted 
with the Department of Labor programs. The Dean has served for two years 
as Chairman of Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System and is currently 
serving on the State Advisory Council for Vocational Education. 

Most of the administrators felt that MAPC was making a contribution 
to communication and coordination in occupational training. The fact 
that the city is small and most of the program administrators are on the 
committee or council, as it is now called, and know each other personally has" 
contributed to this success. Many of the administrators we interviewed 
were working for a skills center for the city of Allentown. 
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V. Summary 



ThcTedcral Manpower progranis and facilities ln*Allcnto-.m ranked 
among the best in the 20 cities survey* NPA staff members were most 
impressed with the local administrators that we interviewed* They reported 
as some of their major problems, the securing and training of staff, 
additional resources to serve more students, especially the disadvantaged, 
and better labor market and demographic data to keep their programs on 
target* One administrator pointed out the need to be more realistic 
about where kids are going and help them set more realistic goals* Another 
mentioned a need for help in designing and Improving curriculum* 

Several of the administrators felt that state and federal authorities 
needed to consult with local officials more frequently regarding program 
and resource needs* 



Table 1 



Allontovn 



ICfSf.Zx imVSK OP STUDEIJTS EimOLlED AI© TOTAL IIW-IEER 
'OP STUDEIITS EimOLUa) III OCCUPATIOia^L TIl\Iir[lIG IM PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIOIiS AND FEDERAL t>!ilIIR)t^R PnOGRAI-IS 



mSTMUTION/AGBNCy 

lUenbown Pablic Schools 
Mgh County Area Vocational 
School (Day) - 



ehlgh County Cotnfflunlty - 
College - Fostsecondary 



4ianpower Development Train- 
ing Act -Institutional 
Teighhorhood Youth Corps 

jbhs Optional Progran 
National Alliance of Business- 
men - Joh Opportunities in 
the Business Sector 
i508.3 (State Funded Program) 



Lehigh County Area Vocational 
School - Adult 



TOTAL 

4,252 
.1,U82 



1,635 



NUI4BER 
ENROLLED 

FRO!-! ciry 

U,252 
667 



I189 



NU:<IBER IN 
OCCUPATIOIttL 
TRMNUfSd) 

l,hQ2 



1,223 



138 

35 
2 



6 
120 



581 



39 

10 
2 



6 
66 



319 



138 

0 
2 



6 
120 



581 



KUMBBR FROM 

dTY m 
OGCUFATIOiIAL 
TRAINIKC 

1»28 

667 



39 

0. 

2 



6 
66 



319 



1) 



Porty-tvro Deportment of Labor enrollees who were trained at LchiBh Coxmty Area 
Vocational School are included in the enrollJiicnts of both the Area Vocational 
School and the respective Department of Labor procrams* ^ 
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. Allontovn 



OOCUPATIOIIAL OPFEKtWGS IN PUBUC HISTITUTIOIO 
BY TYPE AliD EllBOmiEUT 



.OCCUBITIOKAL OFFERINGS . NUMBER OP STUDENTS ENROHED 



Allentovn Public Schools 




Dlslsrlbul^ive Ediicalslon 


vc 


Sectetftrial * 


112 






General Clerical 


lo^ 


TOX/IL 




I/^lilfzh Area Vocational School 


• 


Affrieulture 




Automo'bile Sodv 




Atikomo'bile Mcehanies 


13Q 


Bulldins Maintenance 




Ca'binetmaklnff 


38 


CftTnentTv 


■IT 




38 


Bata Proeessinff 


U2 


Distributive Education 




BraftinK 


83 


Electricity 


123 


Electronics 


102 


Fashion Industrv 




Health Assistance 


U2 


Horticulture 


uo 


l^faehine Shoo 


69 


Pine Trades 


126 


Print Inff 

A A A4AWA**^ 


72 


Restaurant Practices ' 


^7 


Sheet Ketal 


37 


Travel Trades 


U2 


Warehousing 


1»0 


Welding 


UO 


CosRctology 


8U 


TOTAL 


l,l»82 


LehiRh Area Vocational School -* Adult 




Autotnohile Mechanic 


3U 


Automobile Body 


17 


Oil Burner Repair 


15 


Food Production Service 


7 


Masonry Tile Setting 


11 
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Tabic 2 
(Continued) 

AUentown 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS 



KUI-IBER OP STUDENTS ENIiOIIED 



LehiRh Area Vocational School - Adult (Cont'd) 



Clothing Textiles 
Data Processing 
Electronics Communication 
Drafting 

Welding and Cutting • 
Cabinetmaking and Millwork 
Electrical Occupations 
Machine Shop 

Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Electrical Construction 

Carpentry . 
Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 

Blueprint Reading 
Horticulture 
Appliance Repair 
Foods, Nutrition 
TOTAL 

Lehigh County Community College 

Accounting 

Business l-Ianagement and Administration 
Business 

Credit hfeinagement 
Secretarial Science 
Retail Management 
Apparel Management 
-Chemical Technology 
Civil and Construction Technology 
Data Processing 
Dental Assistant 
Electronics Technology 
Food Services Management 
Mechanical Technology 
Medical Assistant 
Occupational Therapy Assistant 
Physical Therapy Assistant 
ria 

Practical Nursing 
TOTAL 



15. 
12 
11 
7 
70 

31 
61 
26 
78 

35 
•17 

ke 

38 
21 

17 
12 
581 



56 
337 
k 
8 
U5 
37 
25 
23 
36 
105 
22 

96 
32 
96 
23 
Ik 
60 
ll*6 
58 
1,223 
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Tabic 3 
Allentovm 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERUTGS BT FEDERAL MANPOWER OR EDUCATIONAL PEOGRAl^: 
m TyPE, EIROLUIEIJT, AND AGEIICy PROVID32IG TRAINItJG 



GCCUPATIOllAL OFFERItIGS 



NUIfflER OF STUDETJTS 
ETfROLLED 



AGENCY PROVIDING 
TRAINING 



Tractor Trailer 
Automobile Body 
Automobile Mechanic 
TOTAL 



Power 



Manpoi^er Develor>ment and Training Act 
Institutional Training 



96 
21 
21 
138 

2503.3 (state Fimded Program) 

120 



Lehigh Area Vocational School 
Lehigh Area Vocational School 
Lehigh Area Vocational School 



Lehigh Area Vocational School 



Table k 



Allenta^m 



SUI.1MARY OF OCCUPATIOIJAL OFFERBIGS* AIID mjI-IBER OF STUDEI^TS SERVED 
BY SECONDARY, POSTSECOHDARY, AlID DEPARTMan? OF lABOR PROGRAl^ 

DEPARTMENT 
. OF 
OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL • POSTSECONDARY lABOR 



Agriculture 


33 


33 




Horticulture 


1*0 


ho 




Distributive Education 


109 


109 




Travel Trades 


1|2 


1*2 


8 


Credit Management 


8 




Retail Management 


37 




37 


Apparel Management 


25 




25 


Food Services and Management 


32 




32 


Dental Assistant 


22 




22 


Medical Assistant 


23 




- 23 


Physical Therapy Assistant 


60 




60 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


58 




58 


Occupational Therapy Assistant 


Ik 




11* 


Secretarial 


157 


112 


h5 


Bookkeeping 


91 


91 




General Clerical 




163 


■ 56 


Accounting 


56 




Business Management and 








Administration 


337 




337 


Business 


li 




1* 


Data .Processing 


1^7 


1*2 


105 


Chemical Technology 


23 




23 


Civil and Construction 








Technology 


36 


• 


36 


Electronics Technology 


96 




96 


Mechanical Technology . 


96 




96 


law Enforcement 


11^6 




11*6 


Automobile Body 


59 


59 




Automobile Mechanic 


139 


139 




Building Maintenance 


h2 


1*2 




Cabinetmaking 


38 


38 




Carpentry 




1*1* 




Commercial Art 


38 


38 




Drafting 


83 


83 




Electricity 


123 


123- 




Electronics r 


112 


132 




Fashion Indtistry 


)3 






Health Aide 


h2 


1*2 




Machine Shop 


69 


69 




Pipe Trades 


326 


126 




Printing 


72 


72 




Restaurant Practices 


U7 


Ml 


• • 


Sheet Metal > 


37 






Warehousing 


1*0 


1*0 




•Welding 


ho 


1*0 
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OCCUPATIONAL OFFERBIGS 



Table U 
(Continued) 



AllentCTim 



TOTAL 



HIGH SCHOOL 



POSTSECONDARY 



DEPARTMETIT 
OF 
LABOR 



Cosmetology 
Tractor Trailer 
Power Sewing 
TOTAL 



81* 

120 



1,910 



1,223 



96 
120 
216* 



«This total does not include h2 enrollees in Department of Labor programs who were 
trained at and reported by the Area Vocational School. ^ 



Table A A 



Allentown 



DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ENROLLMENTS BY LEVEL AND AREA 



AREA 
Agriculture 

Distributive Education 
Health 

Home Economic (Gainful) 
Business & Office 
Technical Education 
Travel & Industry 
TOTAL 



SECONDARY 
" 3.8% 
7.9 



21.4 

66.9 

100% 



LEVEL 
POSTSECONARY 

% . 

8.3 
14.5 

44.7 
32.5=5: 

100% 



DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
% "' 



100% 
100% 
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Allentown 



• PROGRAM ENROLLMEITS BY OFFSRnfG AGEIICY AITD 
POHJLATIOT GROUPS SERVED 



DTSTIIUTIOn/AGEriCY TOTAL BLACK 

AUcntown Public Schools 100^ 1.5^ 

Male 1% 

Female 83% 
Lehigh County Area 

Vocational School 100 5.0 , 

Male 65 

Female 35 



WRUS 
95 



SPANISH 
SUMAMB 



OTEER 



Lehigh County Community 

College 100 

Male . 75 

Female 25 



... 3.0 



9h 



3.0 



Manpovrer Development and 

Training Act-Institutionsil 100 



Male 
Female 

neighborhood Youth Corps II 
Male 
Female 

Jobs Optional Program 
Male 
Female 

Hational ADJLiance of 

Businessmen- Job Opportuni- 
ties in the Business 
Sector 
Male 
Female 



100 
0 
100 
67 
33 
100 
100 
0 



100 
0 
100 



11.0 



78 



11.0 



100 



100.0 



2508.3 - Adult 
Male 
Female 



100 
1 
99 



5.0 



90 



5.0 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 
OFFERINGS PROVIDED MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS 
• PROVIDED BY MORE 
THAN ON AGENCY 

Secretarial 

Data Processing 

TOTAL 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 
OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY 
MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 

157 

147 

304 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS : 
ENROLLED IN ALL .; 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM:? 

4.70% 

4.38 



9.08% 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Introduction \ 

Blrminjiham is the Inrfrest city in Alabama vitb a population of 300,910 
according to the 1970 Census , and includes the counties of Jefferson, VJalhor, 
and Shelby in the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (CMSA) vdth a total 
population of 739>2T^. Daring the past decade, the population increased 
2.5 percent, well belcrv the national c;rov.^h rate, and reflected also the 
flight to the suburbs. The out-migration of educated youth with easily 
marketable skills was particularly significant. The unemploi'ment rate in 
August, 1970 vas h,2 percent and had risen to 5.^ percent a year later. 
However, uneHiplojnasent in the target areas vrnere most r*anpower trainees 
reside, rf^ached 0.2 percent. The decline in cr;ployment wan felt chiefly 
in primary tnota Is industries, blast furnaces and steel works , service trades j 
and govern^nent. Additional layoffs were caused by the closing of plants 
that manufactured stone, glass, clay, chemicals, and petroleum products. 
Nevertheless, certain jobs remained xmfilled; some declined by applicants 
because wages were too low or 'working conditions tmfavorable . For others, 
applicants were rejected because they were unqualified. Among the hard-to- 
fill openings were jobs for secretaries , short order cooks , key pimch op- 
erators, v;aitressus, carpenters, painters, applicance servicemen, and 
tractor-trailer truck drivers. 

VJhile steel production and manufacturing comprise the largest indusr 
trial segment , absorbing almost half of the labor force , other economic 
activity is diverse and includes government , banking, insurance , transpor- 
tation, service, and traOe. Another employment source is the rapidly grovf- 
ing medical center under the auspices pf the University of Alabama in 
Binningham, which is expected, whem fully developed, to become one of the 
leading medical centers of the land. 

Birmingham's economy is not affected significantly by seasonal in- 
fluences. Seasonal demands employ from 1,500 to 2, COO temporary construc- 
tion workers and between 2,000 and 3,000 sales people during the Christmas 
shopping perdod. There is usvially a slight increase in uaomplcj^ent in Jiine 
as school youth and recent graduates apply for summer or pora'^nent work. . 

Only 0.7 percent of the residcr.t^i are foreign born and two percent are 
of foreign of mixed pa2*enta.£:;e. Forty-three percent of the population is 
Black, nine-tenths of them Alabar,:a natives. 

Of the 705697 families, 135335 or 17. H percent liave incomes below the 
poverty level, and 20 percent of those families subsist on less than $1,CC0 
per year. More than ?,2CD families, 6.9 percent, received public assistance, 
3j7^t'4 of them Black families representing I3.I percent of the cityVs total. 

The 1970 Census revealed that of those persons 25 years and older, kh 
percent of the general population completed four years of high school or 
more. Only 27 percent of the B3.ack population had that much scliooliag. The 
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fact that 80 percent of Blades in the lU to 17 npe proup and 91 percent 
of the whites are at school indicates that the educational attainment level 
is increasing. Sirnificar.tly , both white and Elack women attained higher 
median educational ]ovo1g than mon. Alco, 25 percent of the general popu- 
lation received so:ae skill training in the past, 

II. Occupational Education in Biminfyhara 

Because of the interdependence of -Bimingham and the conimunities of 
the GMSA, it is difficult to geosraphically separate either economic ac- 
tivity and its labor needs or the population vhich is the target of skill • 
trainin;^. Employees of all major secments of the economy are dravm froa 
surround5.ng counties as well as the city of Birminf^hara, as are the students 
of the junior collc^^cs and Federal rianpowcr training programs v:ith the ex- 
ception of the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP). Also, many Birmingham 
residents work outside the city. 

Of the postsecondary institutions offering skill training, the Birmingham 
School of Pi'actical Ilursing, operated by the Adult Division of the Public 
Schoo]js, Jefferson State Jijoiior College, and the Regional Technical Institute 
are located within the city limits' of rdrmingham. Bessemer State Technical 
Institute, Lawson Junior College and Wenonah Technical Institute, the latter 
t\-^o under coTjnon supervision, and all three administered by the Alabama 
State Department of Education, are located some 10 miles outside the city. ; 
limits. Birmingham residents comprise about half of the students enrolled 
at Jefferson, about cne-third at Laws on /Wenonah, and approximately one-tenth 
at Bessemer. Of the three colleges. La v/sonAvenonah has the most liberal 
entrance requirements. There were no restrictions on race or sex; the 
minimum age was 15 o,nd one-half; a high school diplon:a was .preferred but 
dropouts who Viave been out of school for eight months and are willing to 
attain a general equivalency diploma were accepted. Tuition was $15 per 
month. Jefferson State required that stxidents desiring two-year career 
programs pass entrance examination except for special courses. Tuition was 
$67 per quai'ter. Bessmer had a I6 year-old requirement and required a 
high school dip3.orna. Exceptions were made for dropouts vmo had been out of 
. school for at least one year and who shovj-ed sul'ficicnt motivation that could 
enable them to benefit from advanced education. Tuition averaged ^0 cents 
per day. 5 

The Regional Technical Institute began operations in 1970 as a demon-, 
stration educational center iri health occupations and is administered 
by the State Health Services AAninistration with the complete support of * 
the University of Alabama Schools of Medicine and Dentistry. It used 
facilities of the University of Alabama: hospitals , clinics , &nd School 
of llursing to supplement clacsfoom and laboratory instruction. Its program ... 

was tied in with the curricula of l3 Junior colleges els ev;here in the state, 
enabling those students during their second year to pursue training in 
health fields at the Institute but to receive their associate degrees at 
the colleges of their initial enrollment . At the time of the survey, only 
part of the Institute's e3.assrooms v:ere in use, but when facilities are 

. fully equipped and the faculty increased, its present curriculum v/ill be 
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expanded and present cnrol]:)ients more thAn doubled. Some difficulty In 
recruiting qualified fGcult:/ may be oxpericuccd because technical health 
insti-uctors can receive hjf;l:cr calnrics err.ployed at their skills than as 
teachers of their skills. Of its student body of 222, 175 were Biminribam 
residents. AAnission was also open to non-colle^re students for certain 
courses who have a hi^h school dxplcrn» or who have a special interest or 
aptitude for a medical occupation. Thus .training was also offered to 
selected students from Federal wanpoYcr training pro^ra^ns in the city of Dim- 
inchan, as can be seen in Table 3 ot the end of the Section. About one- 
half of the Fiscal Year I97I (FY 1971) students from the Federal tjianpower 
procrams were dropped part way through training as they were fovrid unsuited 
to pursue the program to a successful conclusion. At the time of the survey, 
I2U trainees frcsn the Work Incentive (WIrO program, CEP, and the Manparer 
Development and Training Act (MDTA) program v;erc actively enrolled as 
dietary aides » licensed practical nurses, pediatric nvarseSy inhalation 
therapists, laboratory and physicisn's assistants, and tray line workers. 

Occupational Offerings ' 

META had a Skill Center where *the bulk of its enrollees (2hk) were 
trained during FY 1971, as well as f ive WHT and 80 CEP students, Enrollees 
at all four institutional Federal manpower training prograins a3so .received 
training at one or more postsecondary institutions. All agencies reported' 
less than half of their enrollees j^articipating in skill training vrith the v 
•Dercentages being: I^idTA, nerccnt; CEP, 25 percent; 'VIDI, 20 percent; Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps Il(lTYC II) , 18 percent; All programs were soiaewhat hinder- 
ed in offering training to females due to employer prejudice to^^ard hiring wo:ncn 
for certain occupations which they could fill. On the one hand there was 
chagrin beca\ise wor*en would find themselves jobless even after training 
becavise of employer prejudice; on the other hand there were complaints 
there were not enoi^gh programs for wcuon v7ho want training. One official 
cited electronics as an occupational area for vrhlch women vrould be suited 
but from which they were barred. Another cited a licensed practical nursing 
program which had 30 slots and 1,500 applicants, mostly Black, "This shov;s 
how women want the opportunity for more gratifying v/ork th^n they can now 
get," It was pointed out that WUr had the staff and facilities to service 
less than four percent of those receiving :aid for dependent children. Be- 
cause the nisiber of slots was far from sdeqxxate to meet the need, the agencies 
found it necessary to screen applicants . For e>:ar!iple,MDTA requires that 
a recruit have had at least one year's work experience. Thus, a large por- 
tion of the target population most in need of service is not being reached. 

With the exception 0 * MTTA which had slightly more men than women train- 
ees, the Federal manpower training programs e:<porienced difficulty in re- 
cnaiting males. For instonce, it was noted that "l-Hiites come into the 
automobile mechanics program themselves . Ive h^ve to seek out Djnd persuade 
the Blacks." It was especially difficult to recruit Black youths for ilYC II. 
Impro'/ing individual self-image and counteracting-the "it's no tise" o.ttitude 
of the majority of Federal manpovrer program recruits was a primary problem of 
counselors and was given major emphasis as trainees are prepared for the ]abor / 
market. A deterrent to the recruitment of vrhites was the Pi'^dominate enroll- 
nent of Blacks in the Federal m.anpov;cr training pa-ograms . Fifty percent of 



On-the-Job Training (CVJT) cnrollces were rccniited by CEP, and 70 percent 
of If/C Il-enrollces were fro:ii prcdoaiinately Ulack poverty areas • 

• 

Federal nanpovrcr traininr: programs accoimted for about 15 percent of 
all vocational cdxication enrollees in Blrminchtim. They offered 35 occupa- 
tional offerings conipared to in the hi^h school schedule and 6l at the 
postsecondaiy level. Vocational enrollTiOiits in the western, or Black section, 
of the city were heavier than in other areas . 

Both Eessener State Technical Institute and Jefferson State Junior 
College designed their career courses to meet industrial arid business 
needs. Bessemer kept a running survey before deterraing v/hich courses to 
offer and Jeffersron frankly appealed to the business community to suegest 
areas where shortages' exist or expansion is planned. Business and office 
occupations led enrollnients at Bessemer, Jefferson State and Ijawson/VJenonah. 

General office, including stenography, also attracted a large group (2&^) 
of the 1,860 secondary school vocational pupils, although trade and industir/, 
dre^-r the largest student support with 70 percent enrolled in such courses 
as, carpentry , welding, automobile n;ectenics, cosmetology, autoniobile body 
repair, drafting, data processing, air conditioning and refrigeration, 
electronics, machinists, and Quantity food sein'iee. At the other extreme, 
attesting to the variety of offerings inshortage areas despite scant student 
interest, fire and safety, medical records, and X-ray assistant enrolled one . 
student each; medical laboratory , floristry, insurance, recreation, sheet 
metal, and asbestos occupations enroLLed tv;o each. 

Despite the grov/ing interest and futin^e need due to the development of 
the multi-health corjplex of the. Univers3,ty of Alabama, health programs at 
both Bessemer State Technical Institute and the secondary schools enrolled 
only 25 students each &nd only a fev; more were enrolled at Lawson/v/enonah. 
Other institutions and agencies were more responsive. In addition to the 
191 students at th'^ Biraingham School of Practical Nursing and the 175 • 
at the Regional Tecimical Institivte, about 2^0 (17 percent) of the city* s 
students at Jefferson State were pursuing programs in various health occu- 
pations. Federal manparer trainine^ programs also enrolled large groups in 
health services: '-^0 percent for !1ETA, 36 percent for CEP, 25 percent for 
WET, and 21 percent for KYC II. Table H -A shows the distribution of en- 
rollments by level and area. 

In the future, vocational education in the secondary schools will be 
more attVined to the economic needs of Birmingham. In preparation for the. 
school year be^;inning in Septemhcr, 1971, a sampling of business and 
industry sentiment ::as undertaken to help the secondary schools deteraine 
what career education would best prepare students for. available jobs and 
which courses should be dJt'oppcd. Students were then informed of the list 
and queried for their preferences • As a consequence several courses such 
as shoe repair end drafting were cut back or eliminated. /^Others were ex- 
panded, among them, carpentry, disributive education, shoot metal work, 
masonry, health, office, transportation, and se^^vice occupations , and 
machine shop. Student interest was particular!:/ high in child care, sec- " 
retarial work, automobile m.echanics, and cosmetology.. 

" EnrolJjfiients of the institutions and Federal manpower training programs 
arc shovm in Table A, and enrollments in the various programs are shown at 
O 'le end of the Section in Table h 
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Table iQJ \ 

irUI-SER OF GTIICT'un\'3 niEOLE^D 111 SKILL TRAItlllTG 

DI PUBLIC EIGTiruTIOIIS AliD FrlOKFvXL l!i\:;iOVr£R PROGPvAl/S 



« 



Institution/APiency 



Bny.micn/LM 



Number 
Enrolled 
from City 



Number from 
City in 
Skill 

Trainlnr; 



Birrainsham Publiq Schoolsi/ 


I8,l4ll 


1,86(> 


High School Poets ocondary 


178 


178 


Birrainsham School of Practical 






Nxrrsins 


191 


191 


Regional Technical Institute 


175 


.175 


Bessemer State Technical 






Institute 


90- 


90 


JcfTerson State Junior 






Collcce 2 . 
Lawson Junior Collese Cclay)^^ 
Wenonah Technical Institute-' 


2,U00 


i,Uoo 


180 


75 


250 ■ 


250 


Miff A 


800 


320 


CEP 




213 


wrti 


280 


35 


IfYC II 


U8S 


90 


MDTA-OJT 


136 


136 


JOP 


60 


60 


KA3-J0BS 


650 


650 


Public School Adult 


5,365 


933 



1/ Includes Biraincham Boys School 

Occiiptitional enrollment docs not include consumer and homemaking, indus- 
trial arts or non -vocational business courses. 

Selected Services ^ 

Job development, the most frequently provided service, vas offered by 
six of the Federal manpa-rcr training prosrams and four of the schools, in- 
cluding the secondary schools.. None offered le^al-aid or English as a 
Second Lan^uace. Only WHI, CEP, and IIYC II provided .child day care throueh 
contracts . 

Bessemer officials said the college v:ished to add remedial education, 
vhile Wenonah/l/tvson, v;hich provided oni^»' remedial education as a supporting 
service, hopes to add transportation and m-ake available some student financial 
aid prosrams. Remedial education as a service was also available to Jefferson 
College and V/HT, CEP, and I^YC II students. Bessemer and Jefferson both pro- 
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vidcd free transportation, Jcffnrson operating a fleet of buses vrith routes 
that rc-ach'cd almost 50 miles beyond the cp.?apu5# Some transportation allow- 
ances vere provided by Federal xanpcv/or training programs. Vocational Guid- 
ance was limited, Hof^ional Technical In^stltute alone offering it as part of 
the pro:^ran. Except for Lav:ron/Wf nonnh, all instit\;tions and prosrans had 
stronf5 counsclinr, job dcvclopncnt , and placcxent sorTices. Health ser- 
vices v;cre litrdtcd to Jeffcrscn among the colleii:es and to VJHi, CEP, and ITYC II, 
although vhere the job soujht so required, physicals vcro given cnrollccs 
before they entered into training, "(See Table 5 at the end of the Section •) 

Characteristics of Students 

About 65 percent of Birminsham's secondary vocational students were 
Black, vith a small nuraber of Spanish surnan:e students. The percentages 
vere reversed for adults att ending public school at night vith 65 percent 
white and 35 percent Black. By contrast, the Federal r^anpa-Ter training 
pro^rar^s vere n:ain]y Black with WEI enrolling only one percent vrhitc train- ^ 
ees. Wliites predoniinated at Jefferson State, Regional Technical Institute, * 
and Bossenier. Lawson/Wenonah was 99 percent Black. 

Lawson/^-7enona2i, whose students were characterized as "motivated working 
poor "as against the hard core unemployed enrolled in nost Federal inanpower 
training programs, was organized as a college for Blacks. Bessemer State 
was originally for whites, vrnen integration occurred, Lavrson/trcnonah rc- 
waincd Black, but a few Blacks have enrolled at Bessemer. ^Thilc Bessemer 
described its students as ranging frorj "the elite to the iindcrprivledged" 
the majority ce-T.o from blue collar working fonilies. T:7enty-five percent 
were married. More than half of the day tirac students were employed part- 
time while pursuing their studies, and about a qxxartcr of the night enroll- 
ment was employed full-time. Veterans comprised about a quarter of the total 
student body, day and evening. 

The secondary public schools were 5'^ percent male, Jefferson State, 
66 percent male, and Bossmor, 60 percent male. Lawscn/V/enonah, hcrjcver, 
was 63 percent fojnale. MDTA, Jobs Optional Program (JOP) , and the National 
Alliance of Businessmen- Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (HAB-JOES) 
program enrolled a majority of males. CEP, WL'I, and IJYC II enrolled a 
majority of feniQles; IIYC II having 75 percent and V/ITJ 99 percent, llo 
male/fem.ale breakdo'..Ti was available for Regional Tcchjiical Institute, nor 
for the public school adult program. 

The educational level attained by the' enrollees of Federal manpower 
training prograrjis averaged ninth grade, but performance level was usually 
seveiT.l grades lc;:er, necessitating rcumedia\ education for r:any tri\inees 
and the acoxuring of a Ge:.cral Equivalency Diploma tl;rough the adult public 
schools for such occupations requiring high school equivalency ♦ Of the 
postsecondary schools , only L-iv^son/Wcncnah provided General Equivalency 
Diplom courses ; aince entrance requirements for the others stressed a 
high school diploma. 
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The limitation of CCP clots Mdo norocnln.^ nccrnsary to colcct apnll- 
cants vho'Most likely could and would st/.vy in trainlus^ One supervisor, 
deploring the inability to holp all vhn want trainlj:;:, said, 'Vo try to 
get avay fron ucin^: educc.tion as a eritrrion for cnrolljncnt. Many vith a 
third c^stdn edu^'ation have n:oro laiovrledjto thai: hlr/.h school QraTln. A 
mother of 10 with no schoollnc niay have r.ore knovrlcoce and motivation than 
a younger person :vho survived a year at high school. We try to get the best of 
the dlsadvantdced and Jud/:c fron many asrects." C2? was illack, it was ox- 
plainodt chiefly bcca\isc inccue and residence guides direct trainees from j 
Black areas. Yet vjiny Blanks refused to ccsie in because they didn't \iant 
to be associated v;ith an all Black proi^rori. 

Ill, Overlap^ Duplicrvtions and Caps 

Of the 7»657 ir.dividuv.ls enrolled in skill trainins, approxinately 
k ,823 or 63 percent 7;erc in programs v;hich were offered by wore than one 
institution or accncy. The overlap './as not alv:ays significant. For example^ 
Federal rinnpcr-:er trainint; prc3rcn;S altcrjether have 11 trcinees enrolled in 
a total of six prcGi-onis that vere priit-arlly offered by the seccndaiy and 
postccccndary schools. An cddltiortil 22 percent vere receiving instruction 
at posts econdary ^schools in occupations for which skilled vorkers are in 
dcnand. This srou? inclu(\cs 32^4 CEP, ViXII, and MKTA enrolle^s who were being 
trained at the Hcnicnal Technical Institute in health occupations, but v;hb 
vere not carried by the Institute as nenfoers of its student body. Forty I 
more Federal manpov/er treininc prcGrarrt cnrollees were enrolled at Jefferson 
State, 2essener f;.nd Lavrson/Acnonah for occupations that sxistain the cui^rcnt 
need of skilled personnel or report shortages. Only four prograuis enrolled 
eoungh students to raise the question of possible duplication. Those were 
eirconditicnins and refrigeration, autciiiobile bodj'' repair, autonobile laoeh- 
anics, and veldins which enrolled 755 individtials .or about one percent of 
the total occui^tional enrollments. 

It must be kept in mind that often the same" occupational proerams 
offered at the secondary schools and poctseccndr.ry institutions probably 
provided tvaininr; at different levels, tlie latter upgrading and refi.ning the 
skill axtairr.ents acquired at tlie f onncr . Tab3.c 7 at the end of this Section 
lists all the offerings where there was any overlap. Table h will show 
. where the overlap occurred. , 

Pror:raT.s Ccinrared with the local Labor M?irket 

Official analy:?is of CijT.rin^rhar^ local labor ntarkot was not avai.^jablc 
but fron semi-official sources, it v:as ascertained that despite the rate 
of Vvncr.pIo:,Tif:nt, sui*pl.us jo::s are i::ainly in ur.:;killed, domestic and farm 
labor categories. An innrovcr.icnt in the ceono-jy would rapidly absorb i:v^ny 
skilled and ser:i -skilled persons who ore temporarily out of work or binder- 
employed. There is a c^o^P> however, that i/ould re^^uire retraining because 
techjiolocical changes have affected the jobs they lie Id and dcminished their 
chances for re -employment. 
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Table 3-2- roprcscnto a compilnticn. of jobn for i/hich openincs currently 
exist bccau20 of a zhorlano df qualxficd personnel and alao jobs which vrall 
demand inc;rc vorlccrs as cccTionic conditions improve and bu^jincss and ind'ostry 
exjmnd.i' . 

Tvrenty-four occupational pro.^rarns onrollinj5 3519'^ or Ul,h percent of 
the total vere in areas whore there vere chortar^oc of v/orkers . Ho train- 
ing v/as given for aircraft mechanics, three •students '/ere in buildinc luain- 
tenance and two in raetal trades, throe of the s::ortage areas listed. Four 
shortac^ occupations, foundry workers, autcn:obi:ifc; station attendant, appli- 
ance repaiman, and painter together enrolled lOY students ,* less than 1.5 
• percent of the total. On the other hand, there vrere sizeable enrolLncnts 
for construction workers, accountants, ir:achinists , automobile mechanics, 
air ccnditicnins and refriiSeraticn nieehanics. General office clerks, elec- 
tronics technicians, scwlns nachine operators, welders, draftsmen, carpen- 
ters, secretaries, nurses, and other health workers. In fact the health 
group by itself absorbed 733, more than 10 percent of all students and 
trainees. Eleven of the shortage prcgranis were offered at all three levels ' 
(secondary, posts ccond^iry and Federal mnpovrer. training programs) . 

* * • • » , ' ~ 

Program officials interviewed appeared more concerncci with the caps 
in occupatio:ial offerings than v/ith the duplications. Schools oxid Federal 
manpower training prcsrams both had sueisentions of training areas that 
ought to be started or expanded. ScAme* said that training in all areas 
should be v/idoncd and more slots provided to serve the larger niioibers who . 
could be recruited. Several urged that the unions lov/er their restrictions 
to allow greater numbers to train for unionised jobs. Among the specific 
occupational, areas recoraniended for expanded training were sheet metal, health, 
including detital technology, cosmetology, barbering, architectural tech- 
nology, food services, hotel and restaurant management, the construction 
trades, child development, environmental fceclinology, merchandising, orna- 
mental horticulture, and chemical technology. Th,)re were also recommendations 
for morn supporting services, particularly for child care, transportation, 
allowances, and job follov;-upt 

pro£^ra^)s Cor>pared with Population Groups 

It was pointed out earlier that according to the 1970 Census , 25 
percent of Birrangham's labor force liad received som^- vocational training in 
the past. Current indications fall belov; that percentage. Of 17,332 young 
people in thci lo to iS ?;.;:c group, 11.2 percent were enrolled in skill 
training. prcgrans . Only three percent of thocc in the 19 to Uh age group 
were enrolled in r>kill training progrnns. Vrhile 1,209 or V5*h percent 
of i:?.ack youth, male and fcraale, were receiving their training during the 

final two or three ycnrs at high school, an additional Cl were enrolled 

with ir/C IT. Only^^l of the city's v;hite youtri, 7^ percent were taking . • 
vocational education courses at high school, and only nine were enrolled 
with riYC II. 



l/ Table B-1, '^'blch would list surplus occupations is omitted from the 
Binnirighara profile, since skilled occupations are not affected. 
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IRJI-IRER AI!D rL'T^cniT OF STUTJlJITG. IiraOLLED HI TPvAIimia FOR 
OCCUrATIOIIG FOR VrnlCil Tluilffi IS A GHOP.TACE OF WORlffiES 



Skill T-t glning Programs 

Building Maintenance 
Food Service 
Accountant 
Foundry- 
Machinist 
Metal Trades 
Automobile Mechanics 
Automobile Service Station 
""Attendant— — — — — ; — 



BrnmiGiiAii 



Nvmber of Stvidents 
Enrolled 

3 

95 
290 

29 
121 
2 
2hk 



stenography 

Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration 
General Office Clerical 
Dental Assistant 
Electronics . 
Key Punch 
X-Ray Technology 
Medical Laboratory 
Licensed Practical Hursing 
Registered Nursin^^ 
Drafting 
Vrelding 
Calient ry 
Secretarial 

Electrical Appliance Repair 
Fa;inter 

Total 



— 25- 
80 

118 

331 
U7 

185 
63 
89 
68 

337 
289 
• 126 
25!+ 
161 
l3!i 
28 
25 

3,19!t 



Percent of Total 
Number of Students 
Enrolled In All 
Skill Training Programs 

• .(^ 
1.2 

3.7 

o.k : ■ 
1.5 

.03 . 

■ - 3.1 



-Or3- 
1.0 

1.5 
h.3 
0.6 
2.h 
0.8 
1.1 
0.9 
h.3 
3.7 
1.6 

3.3 
2.0 
2.k 
O.k 
0.3 

kl.k 



Of the 19 to Mr age group, 1,591 white individuals, 2.6 percent of the 
city's population group, -..'ere taking courstJK at the pcstsecondary institutions 
or through Federal rr.anpc.rcr training prcr/rar.s . The latter , however , enrolled 
onli' 69 white nen and v/cmen, '.'/hereas 1,33'5 Blacks, or 3'7 percent of the 

• city 's Slack -19 to age group -^rerc- taking. ; courses -at the postneconcl.ary r 

institutions and 658 through Federal manpower training programs .2/ 



2/ Appendix Table 1+ lists 7,707 in the total occupational enrolLnents . 

Hov;evcr, onli' It ,1} 3? wore registered as residents of the city of Bimingham. 
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The figure of 2,927, total i;hitcs'' and Blacks in skill 
grams, represents thi^co percent of the city \<: entire popiilation in the 
19 to hh age bracket i If vrc add on-the-job training: programs and adult 
vocational education , the nva'nbor riocs to U ,7C6 or y .3 percent of tlie 
population served in publicl;/ funded^ckill trainiri^^ proGrams. Enrollments 
in the on-the-job training i^rograras v/ere percent Black; in the adult ■ 
program, 65 percent white. 

■■■ ^ Table C.:' ^ 

•COI-PAEISOir OF POFJIATICN GROUPS HI CITY WITH 
*mC3ER3 OF TPIESE GROUPS SKILL TRAINING : 

: ' • BUy.ffl-IC-K/^I 



Popvilat Ton-Groiip -7 



Age 
16 to 18 



Racc/Sex 

Total 

Vmite ' 
Black 

Male 
Female 



Total Ilumber 

. -in-cat;/"— ^ 



17,332 

8,911 
8,itOO 

8,398 

8,93'+ 



Number of • : 
Students Enrolled ' 
in Skill Training 

Prog-ram?- — 



1,950 

661 
1,289 

1,030 
920. 



Percent 
Enrolled 



11.2fo' 

15.U 

12.2 
10 .U 



18 to hk 



Total 

VJhite 
Black 

Male 
Female 



95,317 

53,973 
36,080 

k3,02k 
52,S93 



2,927 

1,591 
1,336 

1,515 
1,1|32 



3.0 

2.6 
3.7 

3.5 
2.2 



ITote ; In each ar:;e croup the total of Blacks and vhxtos may be soir.e'./hat 

IcsG than the {rrand total. This difference rc'Tircsents the number of 
persons of other rs.c cs , i .e . Ar/.crican lndirin, Oriental,, residin- in 
the city. TotrJ..s of- '.;hitos inc].udo persons of Spanish siir^-amo. 



IV. !'anar:cment, Adtiinistrntion r^nd Coordination 

There appeared to be insufficient coordination betvreen pro,3ro.ms. One ■ 
bollfcco r.d:!iinistra^ appeared indicnant tb.at students , having [graduated 
from hich school vocational cou^-ses, arrived at tlio collcr;c vfith scant prep- 
. arat ion for the more advanced coia'scs the college was offering, necessitatinj 
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y: dances on whcvt he rofrordod as thq, scconclary level. There also seemed to ^ 

be some rivalrjvamong j-ocloral . inanpo^./cr traiiiinfi prosr.ai;ic'. ' One • adTiinis - 
. : - . t cor^plained thc.t hor .ac- ency v^^^^^ from of f or inc- certain tr^in- 

: . ing heca\isc another was '>olitickin:T" for it/ and • 
could train stv.donts in th?.t occupo.tion for lerss money than the rival iras • ■ 
; • budc^et inn. There \.t.s also, concern that qualified instructors refused offers ... 
; *o teach because they vere earning more working at their sk^ than they 
could earn teaching them. 

It "^^s evident that imprcveinent in reporting operations was in order. . - J \ . 
; ; Scnie adniinlstrators appeared vaeue about the necessity of recording pertin- 

ent items regardins enrollees. Cn the whole-, inr?titubion and Federal 
: . mn^ training procrams seemd to be pl5innr;a vith local^^^^l^^ 

y . Sununary : • ' ■ -'^ 

THe mjor problems in Birmingham centered aro\md the ^ a . 4 " 

; : . of resources to expand facilities and programs, particularly for the dis- ^, 
, ; advantaged. It has been pointed out that WIIT reached only four 'perceit of 

i^^^ persons receiving public aid forld^^^^^ -The 1970 Census • • ' • 

reported that l,5o7 males , l6 to 21 years of ago , were not in school, the 
arrajr, or the labor force. Yet, ir/C II which would dra^ bracket •: 

. gave service of seme kind to only about i'+ii iypvmg men, during F^^ and 
. only 22 were enrolled in skill training. There wre three times as many ' ^ 
wanen as men in rFYC; 11. Several administrators indicated that higher sti-^^-^:^^- -^ 
pends for young people might motivate them to coritinixe in the p rather ^--v 

than return to the streets where they could earn more by "hxast-niig.".. C^-Si 

As is indicated in Table 5 at the end of the Section, Federal manpov/er train- 
ing programs , designed pri^iarily f or the disadvantaged , provided more an-- 
ciliary services and in greater depth than the socondary or postsecondary 
.programs. Federal manp^cr prograir^s provided ta^aining at no cbst,^ 
tuition was charged at varying amounts at the postsecondary institutions : 
at Lawson/I-;enonah, $15 per month pliis a c^2 registration fee; at 
Jefferson State ijio? per quarter ; and at Eessraer, .30 cents per day. 
Bessmcr and -Jefferson provided free transportation. The stipends and 
allov.'ances avai Jiib le. thi^ou^h Fcdei^al manpower ti-ainiag programs enabled 
their trainees to take courses at the postsecondary institutions , whose ^ : v 
txiition fees were also paid by the Federal iiianpower training programs. . 

Ancillary services were especially needed by the individuals who enroll- 
■ ed with Federal manpa./er training prc.-rams , since most of them had personal 
problems v/hich impeded their develcp:lr:g their capacities on their o^-mi In- 
sufficient education, poor health, lack of training, personal and family 
. ^ ^^''^ of the harrassments that contribute to poor self- 

' yiSase and apritrij-;^^^:^ with the lawi Disappointing ' 

to agency officials were the numbers who enrolled but did -not stay wit^^ 
^ program, or having received some skilled training were induced to accept a 
Oob that became available rather th^n complete training with the probability 
of a better job. Follcr.r-up was adnittedly too inadequate to ascertain how 
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long a trained recruit ablfi to retain cmplo;:/Tr;ent at the higher level 
i^or *.rhich -the progrern prepared h.in. There vac cufficient indication that 
rany enro who cc;:;r)3etc:'d their- training noticefibly boneritcd through im-" 

proved and. sui^tained c;:aplo:.riGnt, Rarely did those responsiible for inntruc- 
tion feel that cfforta pvit into the prof^ram failed to accoiiiplich a good 
part of the desired. goal. .This point v;as especially brovf^iht out in the 
pleas for expanded training in the hope that riore of those in need could be 
served. 
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Birmingham 



* .TOTAL NUIffiER C^" STUDENTS FIIROLLED AlU) TOTAL NUI-IBER 
OP STUDEIJTS nmOLLED IN OCCUI-ATIONAL TRADHIiG IN PUBLIC 
raSTirmONS aid FEOIKAIi i.^anpovier PR0GRA1«S 



■ INSTITUTION/AGENCY 
Binninghaa Public Schools 



(2) 



TOTAL 
ENROLLED 
. (2). 

lS,iill 



NUI-IBER 
ET^ROLLED 
FROM CITY 

l3,Ull 



ITUMBER IN 
OCCUPATIONAL 

TRAiimra(i) 

1,860 



NUMBER FROM 
• CITY IN- 
OCCUPATIONAL 
TSAINIHG 



1,860 



Birmingham Piiblic Schools - 

Postsecondary I78 
Birminghaia School of rractical 

: Nvtrsing I9I 

Regional Technical Institute 232 
Bessemer State Technical 

institute 85U 

Jefferson State Junior College U,753 

Lawson Jtuiior College { 3) 438 

Wenonah Technical Institute (3) 605 



178 

•191 
175 

90 
2,kQ0 
180 
250 



178 

191 
. 232 

85U 
2,850 
183 
605 



178 

191 
175 

90 
l,lf00 

75 
250 



Manpower Development and Training 
Act - Institutional Training 

Concentrated Employment Program 

Work Incentive Program 

Heighliorhood Youth Corps - II 

Jobs Optional Program 

Ka.tional Alliance of Businessmen ■ 
^ Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector 



938 

m 

610 
70 



763 



800 
8UU 
280 
k8Q 
60 



650 



375 
213 

57 
109 

70 



763 



320 
213 
35 
90 
60 



650 



Binningham Public Schools - 

Adult 5,365 



5,365 



933 



(1) 

; Forty Depa^ of Labor enrollees who vere tra.ined at postsecondary institutions 

: are included in the enrollmGnts of both the postsecondary institutions and the 
Departnent of Labor programs • *** . 

Includes Birmingham Industrial Boys School, 

(3) 

: These tvo institutions axe under the same administration; 



• OCCTJPATiaiAL 0?l/^mGS IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
^ BY TYPE MD .mOLLTCEMT^ : 

PCCUIATIONAL OFFEKllIGS KUlffiER OF STUDENTS^^^E^ 

BlrminghajQ Public Schools - Secondary 

Upholstery 3I+ 

Dental Assistant 7 

Medical Laboratory Assistant .2 ■ 

Nurse's Aide ll| 

Pire and Safety 1 
V Auto Mechanics . 87 ' * 

Sign Painter 3 

DrajE^ing . 72 
"Printing " ' — — — — ' — 3I4. - — — — ~— 
Finance and Credit ' 10 

Food Occupations li|0 ' 

Distributive Education - 127 - • . ; 

Auto Service Specialist ' , 3 ' 

Dry Cleaning 3 

Medical Records Technical Assistant 1 

Beftrigeration and Air Conditioning 58 

Auto Body and Fender Repair 66 

Carpentry 135 

Machine Shop 52 

Welding 91 

Cosmetology 8I 

X-Ray Teclinical Assistant 1 

Cornraercial Art ' 39 

Duplications and Publications 21 

Appliance Servicing 28 

Foundry 26 

Radio and Television 25 

Trowel Trades 31 

Restaurant and Hotel 12 

Electronics 89 

Automotive 22 

Floristry 2 

Personal Services 6 

vr Transportation ' ■ :^ j^.... .: 

^Recreation and Tourism 2 ' 

Insurance 2 

; General Of f ice 25U 

; Tai3.oring 51 

; Computer Programming . 23 

: Stenographers , 59 

Data Processing , 63 

i Shoe Repair :^ 27 



(continued) 
Birmingham 



OCCUPATICXJAL OFFEMUQS 



NUMBER OP SOUDMTS ENROLLED 



Birmingham Public Schools ^ Secondary 



^-liu^ Pipefitters 
4^ectricians 

; Sheet Metal Vforkers . 

Asbestos Workers • 
i Painters 

; TOTAL ; 



Birmingham Public Schools ■' Postsecondary 



Occupational Enrollments 
(individual Courses Not Specified) 



. Birmingham School of Practical Nursing" 

; / Licensed Practical Nurse 

• Regional Technical Institute 

Histologic Technician 
■iMedical Laboratory Technician 
; Optometr^^ Technician 
: Anesthesia for Nurses 

Certified Laboratory Assistant 
vCyto-Technologist 

Inhalation Therapy Technician 
JJudear Medicine Technician • 
^Physician^s Assistant -General 

Radiological Technologist 

Pliysician's Assistant - lledex 

Emergency Medical Teclmician 

Physician's Assistant - Diabetes 

TOTAL 

Bessemer State Technical Institute 

Auto Mechanics 
Accounting 
Secretarial 
Computer Prograrnming 
Cosmetology 
Dental Assistant 
Diesel and Heavy Equipmexit 
.Drafting 
Electronics 
llachine Shop . 
Machine Tool and Die 



7 
7 
2 
2 

85 
1,860 



178 



191 



3 

9 
27 
17 

3 
15 

8 

39 
kh 
2k 
30 
11 
232 



65 
73 
128- 
6k 
58 
25 
kl 
kl 
96 
32 
38 



Table 2 v . : 
(continued) 

Birmingham • 



OCCUPATIOI^AL OFFEimTGS 



mmEK OF STODrnTS ENROLLED 



Bessemer State Technical Institute (cont'd) 



Offset Printing 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 

Upholstery 

Welding 

TOTAL 



Jefferson State Junior College 



Mental Health Technology 

Inhalation Therapy 

Accounting 

Office Education 

Business' Education 

Drafting 

Architecture 

Engineering Technology 

Computer Science Technology. 

Socia3. VJelfare and Urban Development 

Recreation Leadership 

X-Ray Technology 

•Law Enforceiuent 

Fire Science 

Medical Laboratory Technology 
Mort\iary Science 
Medical Records 
Home Econoniics 
Finance and Banking 
Food Service 
Home Furnishings 
Retail Merchandising 
Hotel-Motel-Restaurant Management 
Insxirance Sales andManager-ent 
Management and Supervision Technology 
Nursing 
Real Estate 

Radio and Television Broadcasting . 
Traffic and Transportation 



Other 
TOTAL 



ko 

27 
31 

63h 



71 
13 

no 

31 
307 
5 
21 

295 
273 
12 

3 
kk 
298 
1^2 
65 
53 
h3 
Zk 
18 

30 

52 
81 
7k 
25k 
2h7 
36 
63 
78 

13 



,2,850 

Theodore A. Lavson State Jr, College/Wenonah Teclinical Institute 



■Auto Body and Fender Repair 
Barbering 

Brick Masonry and Plastering 



k2 

39 
80 



(continued) " ' ■ ' ';\''"- ^y'-': ; 

Birmincham ; . * 

OCCUPATIOTAL OFFERHIGS NUMBER OF STUDMTS EtmOLLED 

Theodore A> Lawson State Jr, Collef^e/Wenonah Technical Institute (cont'd) 



Carpentry 


26 


Clerk-Typist ■ 


' • 65 


Corarnercial Foods 


ko 


Comraefcial Sewing 


60 


;Dry Cleaning and Laundry 


35 


Electricity 


32 


Keypunch • 


i|6 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


80 


Radio and Television . 


60 


Accounting 


107 


^felnaGement and Supervision 


20 


Secretarial Science 


.56 


TOTAL - 


788 



I 
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OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERDIGS HT PEDERAIi HAKPOWER OR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS: 
BY TYPE, EIIROLLMEriT, AI© AGENCY HROVIDING TRACING 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS • ENROLLED TRAINING 

Manpower Development and Training Act 
Ingtitutional Training 



• Certified Laboratory A&sistant 
Physician *s Assistant 
Trayline Worker, Hospital 
Stenographer 
Automobile Mechanic 
Licensed Practical Nurse 

lAiitpnKibile 

; Gasoline Engine Repair 
Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 
Welding 

Individual Referrals 
Nurse' s Aide 
Dental Assistant 
TOTAL 



23 
13 
18 
21 
60 
30 

• . ^ .31 
23 
33 
1*6 
11 
51 
15 
375 



Regional ^Technical Institute 
Region€Ll Technical Institute 
Regional Technical Institute; 
Birmingham Area Skill Center 
Biarmingham Area Skill Center : 
Birmingham Area Skill Center 
Birmingham Area Skill Center:; 
Birmingham Area Skill Center^ 
Birmingham Area Skill Center 
Birmingham Area Skill Center 
Various Institutions^ 
' Various Institutions 
Regional Technical Institute; 



Birmingham Area Skill Center j- 
Regional Technical Institute • 
Regional Technical Institiite;^ 
Birmingham Area Skill Cent ern^ 
Birmingham Area SkiU Center 
Regional Technical Institute 
Various Contracts 



Jefferson Cnty Bd. of Ed. 
Glen Public High School 
Baptist Itedical Center^ 
Alvcr son Dr aiJight on Bus • Sch . ■ 
Birmixigham Ttf ea"SkiIl~^Cent'er~ 
Day Care Service . 
Bessemer Technical Institute 
Regional Technical Institute 
Wenonah Technical Institute 
Aa P. Merill 
Tutweiler 



" Concentrated Enrrployment Progra^n 

Licensed Practical Nxnrse 30 

Licensed Practical Nurse 15 

' Pediatric Nursing 15. 

Automobile Mechanic 25 

Welding 25 

Inhalation Therapy 17 

Individual Referrals 86 

TOTAL 213 

Wor*k Incentive Program 



Teacher ' s Aide 1 

Lunchroom Manager 2 

Licensed Practical Ninrse 6 

^^'Clerjc;.T^ _ 

.Clerk' .. - ...... ....^..^ 

Pr e-School Teacher ' s Aide 22 

Cosmetology - 2 

Dietary Aide 8 

Barbering 1 

NAB^JOBS Converter Line Operator 3 

;NAB-JOBS Inspec tress 1 

jTOTAL 57 



Birmingham 



NUlvBER OF STUDHITS 
EiaOLLED 



AGENCY EROVIDIiro 
TRAIimJG 



HeiGHborhood Youth Corps II 



2 Phillips High School 

3 Phillips High School 

3. ' F. W. Olin High School ' 

3 Wenonah Technical Institute 

1 P. W. Olin High School' 

1 F. W. Olin High School 

1 F. W. Olin High School 
2. F. W. Olin High School 

17 Careers International 

20 Univ. of Ala. - In-service 

2 Jefferson State Jr. College; 

3 Jefferson State Jr. College 

1 Wenonah Technicial Institute^ 
9 Wenonah Technical Institute 

2 Wenbniah Technicalllnstitute. 

2 Wenonah Technical ; Institute; 

3 Wenonah Technical Institute 
3 Wenonah Technical Institute 
U Wenonali Technical ;instituter 

• 1 Bessemer Technical Institute 

7 Jefferson Cnty AdvLLt Ed. Ct> 

1 Bessemer Technical Institut-c 

3 . Bessemer Technical Institute 

11 Jefferson Cnty Adult Ed. Cti 

1 Jefferson Cnty Adult Ed. Cti 

3 ' Jefferson Cnty Adult Ed. Cti 

109' . 0 • ; ■■ 



Table I* . , 



Binninshan 



SW-S-l'^ OF OaCUBVTIOmL OFFERKGS AID) IIUIfflSR OP STUDEIffS SERVED 
BY SECOIIDAEy, P03TOL:COI3DARY, AID DEHU^TMEIIT OP lAEOR PR0GRU3 

DEBHRTMEHT 
OP 



. OCCUPATIONAL OFFERHIGS 


TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


. POSTSECONDARY 


lABOR 


Agriculture 


Uo 




ko 


4 


Cashier 


3 


• 




3 


Distributive Education, 










General 


• 179 


127 


52 


• 


Finance 


28 


10 • 


18 




Florist iir 


2 


2 


7k 




Insiirance 


76 


2 




tenagement and Supervision 


271* 




27k 




Personal Services 


6 


6 


• 




Real Estate 


36 




36 




Recreation Aide 


5 


.... 2- 


- 3 




Hotel and Restaurant 


95 


12 


, 81 


2 


Transportation 


91 


13 


78 




Accounting 


290 




290 




Business 


320 




. 307 


33 


Computer Programning 


150 


86 


6k 




Office Occupations, 










General 


330 


25U 


7k 


2 


Key Punch Operator 


63 




k6 


17 


Secretarial 


l8If 




iQk 


Stenographer 


80 


59 




• 21 


Teacher's Aide 


23. 






23 


Clerk Typist 


76 




11 


Home Purnishings 


3h 


• 






Trayli ne V7orke r 


18 






18 


Medical laboratory. 


k2 








Assistant 


2 


17 


23 


Cyto -Technologi s t 


3 




3 


Emergency Medi cal 










Technician 


30 




30 




Dental Assistant 


hi 


7 


25 


15 


Dietary Aide 


8 




8 


Histologic Technician 


2 




2 




Inhalation Therapy 






28 


17 


licensed Practical Nurse 


337 




271 


66 


Medical laboratory . 








Technic^^^^ 


68 




68 




Nuclear Medicine Technician 


8 




8 




Nurse's Aide 


100 


ik 




86 


Nursing 


289 




, 27k 


15 


bptociGtric Technician 


9 




9 


Hiysician's Assistant 


87 




Ik 


13 


X-RayTe clinician 


89 


1 • 


.88 


Medical Records Assistant 


1 


1 
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Table If / - 7~ . 

(continued) , 

Birininghan 

deparh-iejjt 

OP 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERiraS 


TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


POSTSECOIIDARY 


LABOI 


Mental Health Tcchnicion 


71 


• 


71 


• 1 


Architecttcrc 


21 




21 




Computer 'JCechnology 


. 273 




273 




Engineesring Technology 


295 




295 




Police Science 


298 




298 




Badio & Television Repair 


85 


25 


60 




Social Welfare Aide 


12 




12 




Fire end Safety 


IhS 


1 • 


IU2 




Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 118 


58 


27 


33 


Appliance Repair 


28 


28 






Asbestos Worker 


2 


■ 2 • 






Automobile Body Repair 


lk2 


66 






Automobile Mechanics 


2IA 


87 


65 


92 


Automotive Services 


25 


25 






Barber ing 


39 




39 


•• 


Carpentry 


161 


135 


26 




Consn^cial Art 


39 


•••• 39 


m 




Cosmetology 


139 


81 


58 




Heavy Equipment Operator 


kl 




ia 


• 


Drafting 


126 


72 


52 


2 


Tailoring 


112 


51 


60 


1: 


Dry Clcaniiig 


38 


.3 


35 




Graphic Arts 


95 


55 


1^0 




Ele'Stricians 


39 


7 


?! 




Electronics 


185 


89 






Foundry 


29 


26 




3 


Quantity Food Occtrpations 


23k 


ll*0 




Custodial 


1 . 


• 


38 


1 


Machine Tool and Die 


38 






Machine Shop 


83 


52 


31 




Mortuary Science 


53 




53 




Sign Painter 


3 


3 






Painting & Decorating 


25 


25 






Plumber & Pipefitting 


7 


7 


63 




Broadcasting 


63 




• 


Sheet Metal Worker 


2 


2 






Shoe Repair 


27 


27 






Small Engine Repair 


2U 




1 


23 


l<{asonry 


111 


31 


80 




Upholstery 


66 




31 


1 


Welding 




91 


89 


Ik 


Individual Referrals 


97 






97 


Other Enrollments 








(Net Specified) 


191 


1,860 


- 191 




OXMC/iL 


7,667 


5,093 





*This total does not include itO enrollees in Department of Labor programs vho were 
trained at and reported by postsecondary institutions. 
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DISTRIBUTIOirOP 0CCUPATI01IM EIIR0LIJ.EOTS BY LEVEL AND AREA 



AREA 

Agricxilture 
Distributive Education 
Business and Office 
Health 

technical Education 
Trade and Industry- 
Individual Referrals 
Other 
OJOTAL 



SEcoNmrof 
- i 

21.5 
1.3 
1.1^ 

ee.k 



LEVEL 

POSTSECONMRY DEPARTl-IENT OF LABOR 



100.0 % 



0.8^ 
12.1 
21.3 
19.0 
21.6 
21.5 

MM 

3.7 

100.0^ 



0.7 

ll*.7 

37.0 

13.6 
100.0 
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H 
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o 

H 



M 



10 



H 



0 
o 

■P 

^ O 
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Table b 



Birmingham 



ER0GRA2<i EMROLLTeHTS BY OFFEREIG AGENCY Al-ID 
POPULATIQI'I GROUPS SERVED 



INSTITUTmVAGENCY 



TOTAL 



BLACK 



WHITE 



SPANISH 
SUKIAI'IE 



OTHER 



Birmingham Public Schools 100^ 
Male 3H 
Female k6% 



65i 



33% 



Jefferson State Jr. College 
Male 
Female 

Regional Technical Institute 
Male • 
Female 

Bessemer State Technical 

Institute 

Male 

Female 
Lawson Junior College 

Male 

Female 

Wenonah Technical Institute 
Male 
Female 



100 13 
66 
3h 

100 30 
Not Available 
Not Available 



100 
60 
I|0 

100 
37 
63 

100 

60 
ko 



30 



86 



70 



70 

(Fewer "Blacks attend 
classes at night) 

99 1 



99 



Manpower Development and 

Training Act - Institutional .100 

Male 60 

Female ^0 

Concentrated Employment 

Program 100 

Male ^0 

Female 60 

Work Incentive Program 100 

Male 1 

Female 99 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 100 

Male 25 

Female 75 

Jobs Optional Program/ 

On-The- Job Training 100 

Kale 98 

Female 2 

National Alliance of 

Businessmen/ Job Opportunities 

in the Business Sbctor 100 

Male 6k 

o > 36 

s ERJC sham Public Schools - . 

"■^Jult 100^ 



85 

90 
99 
90 

70 
kk 

II 

3% 



15 
10 

1 

10 

30 



55 

kh 



Table 7 r 



Birmingham 



KUl-IBER OF STUDSriTS EfmOLLED HI OCCUPAT.TOHAL 
OFFEREJGS PROVIDED BY MORE TliM'I ONE AGEIICY 



OCCUPATICEIAL OFFERINGS 
PROVIDED BY MORS 
THAN ONE AGEITCY 



IIUI'IBER OF STUDEtlTS 
ENROLLED DI OCCUPATIONAL 
OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY 
MORE THAN ONE AGEIICY 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
NUI-mSR OF STUDENTS 

EIIROLLED nr/iLL 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS: 



Distributive Education 
Finance 

-Insurance ~^ 

Recreation Aide 

Hotel and Re£ta\U'ant 

Transportation 

Business 

Computer. 

Office Occupations 
Kejrpvmch Operators 
Stenographer 
Clerk Typist 

Medical Laboratory Assistant 
Dental Assistant 
Inhalation Therapy 
Licensed Practical Nurse 
Nxirse's Aide 
Nursing 

Physician's Assistant 
X-Ray Technician 
Radio and Television Repair 
Fire and Safety 

•Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 

Automobile Body IRepair 

Automobile Mechanics 

Carpentry 

Cosmetology 

Drafting 

Textile Fabrication 
Dry Cleaning 
Graphic Arts 
Electricity 
Electronics 
Foundry 

Quantity Food Occupations 

Machine Shop 

Small Engine Repair 

Masonry 

Upholstery 

Welding 

TOTi\L 



179 
28 
—-76- 
5 
95 
91 
320 
• .150 
330 

63 
., 80 
76 
i^2 
hi 
h3 
337 
100 
289 
87 
89 
85 

118 

2iaf 

161 

139 
126 

112 
38 
95 
39 

185 
29 

2ik 
83 
2k 

111 
66 
. 25U 
U,823 



2.50/» 
O.Olf 

ItOO- 



1.30 
1.30 
U.50 
2.10 
U.60 
0.08 
1.10 
1.00 
0.05 
0.06 
0.06 
U.70 
l.ilO 

h,oo 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
2.00 
1.60 

. 2.00 
3.^0 
2.20 
1.90 
1.70 
0.50 . 
0.05 
1.30 
0.05 

.2.U0 
o.oU 
3.30 

1.20 
0.03 
1.50 
0.09 
3.50 
68.10/a 
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Section 3 




BOSTON 



I. 



Introduction 



Boston is the capital city of 14assachusetts and is surrounded by llf cities 
and 4l toxms. The nearest major Atlantic port to Europe, the city is served 
by more than 100 steamship lines that link it vith almost 300 ports of the 
world. Along with nearby Gloucester, Boston is also one of the nation' s major/ 
fishing ports and a shipbuilding center as well. 

The Federal Reserve bank of the New England District is located in the > 
city contributing to Boston* s status as a center of baiiking and insurance as 
well ias of x^jholesale and retail trade. The city is also the chief wool market 

';of~th~e""United 'States. — ^ — — — — — — - . ' 

Small factories and a diversification of industry are characteristic 
of the area. The leading industries are electrical and nonelectrical machinery^ 
food, printing and publishing, transportation equipment, instx*ument, fabricated 
metal product, apparel, leather goods and rubber products. 

The city's industrial expansion was stimulated by World War II and con- 
tinued after the war as new industries were, attracted by the area' s rapidly 
growing scientific research and technical development facilities. By the * ; 
late i960' s there were • hundreds of research and development companies and 
laboratories employing thousands of scientists, engineers and technicians, 
computers and other electronic equipment, electrical machinery, plastics and 
chemicals dominated the area's industry. 

Wholesale and retail trade, government, and the service industry which 
employed 5»3 pe^^cent of the city's labor force in the last decade showed 
continued gro^rth in I97O-7I, while manufacturing, which had accounted for 
19 percent of the labor force began a gradual decline. 

Durixig 1970 and 1971 Boston was hard hit by the recession which affected 
many of the other 20 cities studied, v/ith particular impact on the defense- 
related industries. Electronics, aerospace, ordnance and rubber and leather 
footwear showed significant declines. Unemployment rose from 3»9 percent in 
1969 to 5.8 percent in 1971. 

According to the 1970 Census, the population of Boston was 6^4-7,071; 
Despite an influx of Blacks and Puerto Ricans into. the city over the last 
ten years, the 1970 population figure represents a 9 percent decrease from 
i960. It should be pointed out that the decrease in the city population was 
accompanied by an 11 percent increase in the suburban population, reflecting 
the exodus of whites from the city to the suburbs. The 1970 Census indicated 
that Boston's population in 1970 was 8I percent v;iaite, I6 percent Black and 
3 percent Spanish surname. Approicimately 15 percent of the city's residents 
were living below the poverty level. Approximately half oiv H6, 7^1 were persons 
of working age (between I8 and 6U). Of these working age poor, 69 percent 
were white, 26 percent were Black and 5 percent were Spanish surname. 
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II> Occupational F/iucation in Boston 

Boston has the oldest public school system in the country. It is also 
the home of many distinguished educational institutions and there is a strong 
emphasis on college preparatory programs in the public schools* 

Skill training programs are offered by the public schools at both the 
secondary and post secondary level. State reports record 8,579 students 
enrolled in occupational programs at the secondary level. However this may 
be somewhat inflated due to double coimting. Almost 60 percent of these 
reported enrollments are in office occupations and it is very possible that 
many of these are course enrollments and not program enrollments. They also 
report 23 percent of their enrollmGnts in trades and industry with another 

-l-7-percent-in-d~istr-ibutive-education.. — ^At-the-secondaa:y~level-they--^repor-ted-— 

no offerings in health, technical or gainful home economics. There were 79 
students enrolled in agricultural production. 

Local administrators reported that the program approval process was so 
long and complicated that it was very, difficult to get new programs approved 
and started. This was further complicated by the lack of local staff to 
plan and implement new programs. It \ras also reported that the state provides 
no funds for the construction for alteration of facilities. There have been 
plans to build a new vocational center for the city schools for a number of 
years, but the lack of funds to build the facility have so far prevented the 
implementation of this plan. 

Local administrators felt that proportionate to the population, they 
received inadequate amounts of state and federal funds. Training opportunities 
at the postsecondary level were very limited in Boston. A limited number of 
programs were offered by the p\iblic schools. Approximately 237 "vrcre enrolled 
in programs of cosmetology, dental assisting, vocational nursing, electronic . 
technology, machine and tool design, and mechanical technology. 

We were given the names of a number of commimity colleges surrounding 
Boston as having skill training programs in which individuals from Boston 
might enroll. However, most reported that few or none of the enrollees came from 
Boston and that the majority came from the community in which they were 
located. 

The one exception was Massachusetts Bay Community College which was 
located approximately 15 miles west of the city limits. The college T-yhich 
charged a tuition of $100 per semester, required that an entering student be 
a high school graduate, have a low B average and have taken the College 
Entrance Examination Board Tests. During FY 1971, the College repoz^ted 3000 
applicants for 800 openings. Ilie public school postsecondary programs and 
Massachusetts Bay Community College enrolled a combined total of only 6o^ 
persons in occupational programs during FY 1971. - . 

There v:ere also eight Federal manpower training programs in the city offering 
skill training - five programs offering classroom or institutional training, and 
three offering on-the-job training. Together these programs enrolled 7,290 Boston 
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residents during FT 1971— --6,252 in institutional training and 1,038 in 
. on-the-job training programs. 

Three of the Federal Manpower institutional programs (Concentrated 
Eroployment Program (CEP), neighborhood Youth Corps {MC II), and Opportunities 
Industrial Center (OIC), were sponsored by Action for Boston Community 
Development (AB'CD), the local coiiimunity action agency. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) program had three 
designated skill centers vrhich were all rtm by the city public school system. 

The city public school system also operated an adult program vdiich 
enrolled, _ 2,825 persons during^Fy„197 ~ 



Occupational Offerings 

A wider selection of occupational offerings was available at the secondary 
level (27) than at the post secondary level (15). Federal Manpower enrollees 
were enrolled in 70 different occupational programs dxiring FY 71. This large 
number of options was reflective of the incJividual referral policy of the Work 
Incentive Program (VTIN) program and components of CEP and MDTA. In these programs, 
the eurollee is able to choose any occupational offering available, public or 
private, if it will lead to gainful emplojaiient within a given iperiod of time 
(generally a year). Due to the few public postsecondary institutions with 
vocational prograras many Federal manpower training program enrollees received 
retraining at proprietary institutions. 

Enrollments by occupational area (see Appendix Table UA) suggest a strong 
emphasis by all three levels of office occupations, irLth a second area of con- 
centration in trade and industry. There were no secondary offerings in health, 
gainful home economics or technical education. As might be expected, the heaviest 
concentration of the postsecondary level was technical education. 

Over half of the Federal manpower training program enrollees receiving 
occupational training were trained at the Department of Labor Skills Center. 
The Skill Center was a joint operation of the Eraployraent Service, ^/hich provided 
manpower services, and the Boston Public Schools, which provided the training. 



Selected Services 

The Massachusetts Human Resources Department (wiiich includes the Division 
of EmplojTient Security) is a subcontractor for manpower servives for all Federal 
- manpower training programs (recruitment, vocational guidance, certification, 
Job development and placement). ITie community college and the public schools 
did their own Job development and follow-up. 
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V Table A ; i 

. ' ■ • ■ • [ 

*■ ' ■ . ■ • • . ~ ' .'■'■']' 

mmm of studepjts mmoLLED in skill 

m PUBLIC mSTITUTIOKS AMD FEDERAL MANPOVffiR PROGRAMS 

Boston 

Kumber 

Enrolled Number from City in 

Institution/Agency From City Skill Training 

Public Schools • . 

Boston Public Schools 21,375 8>579 

Postsecondary " ' 

Boston Public Schools . 237 • 237 

Massachusetts Bay Community College 392 h 



Department of Labor 



MDTA 


2,157 


1,90U 


CEP 


5,833 


2,70lt 


WIN 


2,217 




wye II 


kkk 


170 


OIC 


4,813 


• 731 


MDTA-OJT 


255 


255 


JOP 


73 


73 


HAB-JOBS 


710 


710 



Boston Public Schools - Adult 



2,825 



2,825 



- Basic education, transportation, and day care appeared to be the key 
ancillary services. MDTA, OIC, V/IDI, CEP, KAB-JOBS and NYC all had large 
; basic education components. Approximately U5 percent of all \rn( enrollees 
received basic education. There was no basic education or developmental 
program at Massachusetts Bay Community College. 

• There were no child day care facilities for postsecondary students. 
Because CEP, KYC II and OIC were all directly or indirectly sponsored by the 
Community Action Agency (ABCD), program enrollees had ready access to the 
day care facilities of the agency. 

Table 5 shows the ancillary services provided by each of the skill 
training programs surveyed. 



Characteristics of Students ; f o 

, At both the secondary and posti^econdary levels whites constitute the 
majority of persons served, although in the secondary schools they constituted 
only 5^ percent,! vMle at Massachusetts Bay Community College, they represented 
96 percent. 1/ A combined total of three percent Spanish surname was served 
by both secondary apd postsecondary programs. ' . 

In five of the Federal manpower programs the percentage of whites exceeded 
that of Blacks* I4DTA had the smallest percentage of Blacks of the programs . 
with only 25 percent in the institutional program, and 33 percent in its OJT 
program. Administrators reported that the above was a result of the referrals 
by the Division of Employment Services. Usually they referred whites to MDTA 
and Blacks to CEP and QIC. Usually those individuals referred to MDTA were 
unemployed but were not severely disadvantaged in other respects. As can be 
seen in Table 6 all of the institutional programs, with the exception of OIC, 
reported that at least 20 percent of th^ir enrollees were Spanish sin'name. 
The percentages were much lower in the tliree on-the-job training programs. 
Most of the programs had a fairly even distribution of males and females. The 
smallest percentage of females was reported by the MDTA program ^Thich included 
32 percent in its institutional programs, and 26 percent in its on-the-job 
program. ' 

Programs in Boston had little data on educational characteristics of 
enrollees. CEP reported that most of its enrollees had some high school >^ile 
MDTA reported that 39 percent of its enrollees were high school graduates. No 
comparable data were available f or VOT and ITTC II. OIC and JOP reported that 
the average grade cornpleted was nine, ;*iile OIC reported a fourth to fifth grade 
functional level and JOP a sixth to eighth grade functional level. IIAB-JOBS 
reported that the average grade completed by its enrollees was 10. 



1/ No racial or sex data were available on the postsecondary students in the 
Boston public school. 
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III. Overlap 5 Duplicatio>:nand Gaps 



As can be 55een in Table 58.2 percent of all enrollees in occupational 
training in Boston were enrolled in programs offered by more than one agency. 
The largest concentrations i/ere in office machine operators, accounting clerk, 
administrative management, and communications system clerks, which together 
accounted for almost ii7 percent of the enrollments in overlapping programs, j 
Accotmting, electronics, and cosmetology which together enrolled 1U65 persons 
or 15.3 percent of those in overlapping/programs were the Only programs offered 
by all three levels. 

Since secondary schools and Federal manpower programs are most likely 
~1;i^Mng~pe6pre ^^^^^ same skill level, it is significant" to note that. 18 
programs, enrolling a total of 8669 persons or 90.ii percent of the total 
overlap, were offered by high schools and manpower programs. The largest / 
concentration of individuals was in the business and office area and the 
largest number of courses in-the-trade and industry area. 



Programs Compared with the Local Labor Market 

Seven of the skill training programs offered in Boston during FY 1971 ; 
were identified as surplus occupations by the Massachusetts State Employment 
Service. These seven programs enrolled 2028 persons or I6.6 percent of the 
total skill training enrollment (See Table B-l). The high schools offered 
programs in six of the seven svirplus areas accounting for 99. percent of the 
skill training enrollment in surplus occupations. 

Five of the skill training programs Tdiich were of f ered by more than one 
agency or overlapped, were in surplus occupational areas. These were electron- 
ics technology, drafting, accounting clerk, and electronics. These five 
programs account for 15. 6 percent of the total occupational enrollment in 
Boston. 



Table B-l 



NUMBER MD PERCENT. . OF STUDEIITS .ENROLLED HT TRAINING FOR 
OCCUPATIONS FOR V/HICH THERE IS A SURPLUS OF WORKERS 



Boston 



Percentage of Total 
Number of Students 
Enrolled in All 



Skill Training Pro.aram 



Number of Students 
Enrolled 



Skill Training Programs 



Electronics Technology : 
Drafting 

Administrative Management 
Accounting Clerk 
General Merchandise 
Electronics 
Construction Trades 



25 
II13 
1,136 
1,037 
170 

199 
18 



.15 

.9 
6.9 
6.3 
1.0 
1.2 

.11 



Total 



2,728 



16.6 
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Table B-2 lists offerinss in skill training programs that have been identi- 
fied as shortage occupations. There were fourteen occupational programs in 
shortage areas \/}iich accounted for 13.6 percent of Boston's total occupational- 
enrollment. There vera four additional shortage occupations vith no related 
occupational offerings. There were physical therapy, occupational therapy, 
sheet metal, and brazing and soldering. ' 



Table B-2 



NUMBER MD PERCENT OF STUDENTS EtmOLLED IN 

■ trahhkg for occupations for which there 15 ^ r - 

A SHORTAGE OF V/ORICERS \. * : 

Boston . 

Percentage of Total 
Niunber of Students 
Number of Students Enrolled in All . 

Skill Training Programs 'Enrolled Skill Training Programs 



Registered Nurse 


86 


1.0 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


223 




Radiological Technology- 


12 


* 


Dental Assistant 


29 


.07 


Dental Hygiene 


1 




Medical Laboratory Assistant 


59 


.3k 


Secretaries 


299 


1.8 


Clerk-Typi sts/cieri cal 


1,269 


7.6 


Stenographer 


3 


;02 


Nurse Aide 


30 


.2 


Cooks 


2 


.01 


Plumbing 


3h 


.21 


Welding 


327 


2.0 


Machine Shop 


203 


1.0 


Total 


2,577 


15.6 



* Less than ,01 percent 



R:ograms Cocipared vdth Population Groups 



Table C shows 
during FY 1971. 



the number of Boston residents, by population group, 



Table C 

COMPARISON OF POHJLA.TION GROUPS IN 
CITY WITH l^UMBERS OF THESE GROUPS IN SKILL 

TRAINING 



Population Group 
Age 
16-18 



Total Number 
in City 



Race 




TOTAL 


3if,323 


^■niite 


2ff,008 


Black ' 


5,7l^3 


Male 


16,075 


Female 


18,21^8 


TOTAL 


23Jt,367 


^Jhite 


191,178 


Black 


38,113 


Male 


108,895 


Female 


125,472 



Number Enrolled _ 
in Skill Training 
Programs 



Percent 
Enrolled 



8,7^^9 


25. 5?^ 


U,907- 


17.5 


3,671 


63.9 


5,320 


33.1 




18.8 


6,686 


2.9 


3,552 


1.9 


2,930 


7.7 


3,»t69 


3.2 


2,980 


2,h 



Noter In each age group the total of Blacks- and whites may be somewhat less 
than the grand total. This difference represents the number of other 
races, i,e., American Indian, Oriental, residing in the city. Totals 
of whites include persons of Spanish- surname. 

Also, totals by. sex and race for the 19 to III)- year age. group 
excludes the 237 persons enrolled in the postsecondary programs in the 
public schools as this data was not available. 

In both age groups percentages were considerably higher for Blacks and 
males than for wiiitea and females. According to unpublished Census data, (1970) 
there were 515 persons of Spanish surname persons served by the public schools 
and MYC II we find that the participation rate for Spanish surname persons 
in this age group is ^3-9 percent. If we separate these numbers out from the 
white totals, we find that the participe;tion for whites goes from 17,5 to l6.2 
percent. Approximately 37 percent of Spanish surname individuals in the 
19 to kk age group were enrolled in skill training programs. If we deduct 
these from the white participation rate, it drops from 1.9 to 1.1 percent. 
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Available data seem to.indicate that in Boston, the enrollment rate of 
minorities in skill training programs £s significantly higher than the rate . 
for ^?hites. Given the absence of a major postsecondary vocational institution 
in the city, and the minority orientation of the Federal Manpower Programs, 
this is not sirrprisins. It would seem to sucgest that individuals who are out 
of school and cannot be certified as disadvarvtaged or cannot afford the cost 
of a private vocational school, are ^idthout opportunities for vocational 
training. There are limited opportunities outside the city at institutions 
like Massachusetts Bay Community College if one meets the demanding entrance 
requirements. 



IV# "^ Maniagement , Administ ration , and Coordination " - - 

Vocational administrators felt that they were understaffed at the local - 
level and were faced iriLth formidable problems in expanding and improving 
skill training programs in the city schools. As mentioned earlier in this 
report, these included length of time and difficulty in getting approval for 
news programs, lack of funds for constinaction or alterations of facilities 
and laclc of funds to replace or repair equipment. They also reported that 
it was difficult to get data and program information for program planning. 

Administrators of manpower programs reported they were hampered by 
excessive and unclear Federal guidelines for their programs. Most felt that 
funding and training opportunities were insufficient for the nvtraber needing 
training. Several programs reported inadequate services such as child care 
and counseling. Even' though basic education was available, more advanced 
educational courses to prepare individuals for training in the health and 
technical areas was difficult for these programs to arrange. 

Most of the administrators we interviewed had general comments about the 
economy but did not have much information about specific job opportunities. 
This problem was highlighted in the interview with the Cooperative Area Man- 
power Planning System (CiUIPS) chairman. In the previous' year, some of the 
health programs were eliminated even though the CAMPS committee had put a 
high priority on such training, based on local labor market needs. At the 
same time, other courses such as clerical and television repair were continued. 
The CA1>1PS chairman felt that communication and coordination between the various 
programs was much less than desirable. 



V. Summary 

Skill training programfs in Boston are concentrated heavily in the office 
occupations and trade and industry. There are very few offerings in the 
health, technical, and gainful home economics areas. Many of these programs, 
especially in the Office area appear to be the same skill level although they 
are offered to different target groups. Some of the occupations these programs 
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train for are surplus in tha Boston area* At the same time, there is little 
training in many of the occupations for i/hich there is a shortage of vorkcrs. 

This seems to indicate a lack of planning, especially in terms of the 
labor market for these programs. The overemphasis on certain occupational 
areas denies many individuals of opportunities for Job training vhich might 
be more to their interest and in "vrtiich they would more likely find employment. 

Because of these factors, it appears that there is both duplication and 
lack of coordination of skill training programs in Boston* The interviews 
also indicated some animosity and distrust among programs that inhibits 
efforts to improve the situation. Though there were significant gaps in 
training available, it appears that more than increased funding is needed. 
An atmosphere of cooperation and cdordinatib 

administrators must be given adequate data and assistance in planning programs 
for both individual and labor market needs. 



Table 1 



Boston 



- TOTAL inJ.!BI3R OF GTUDSIiTS ENROLLED /iIID TOTAL NU:-1E3R 

OF STUDinrrs eikollhid h; occui-ivnoiLVL TRMifiira in fjblic 

IiSTITUTI0i:3 AND FED2?u\L M;\N?0>ER KiOGEAI-'iS 



IlBTITOTIOK/AGENCy 
Boston Public Schools 



TOTAL 
EimOLLSD 

21,375 



!JTJI^BSR 
ELTOLLSD 
FROM CITY 

21,375 



NUI-ffiSR IN 
OCCUPATIOIIAL 
TRAINING (1) 

8,579' 



KUI'ffiiDR FROM 
CITY IN. 
OCCUPATIOIIi\L 
TRAIOTNG 

8,579 . 



Boston Public Schools. - 

Postsecondarj'' 237 
Massachusetts Bay Coramunity 

College l,lll8 



237 
392 



237 
1,278 



237 
367 



Manpower Development and Training 

Act - Institutional 2,5l|0 
Concentrated Enplojonent Program 5»833 
Work Incentive Program 2,280 
Neighborhood Youth Corps - II kkk 
Opportunities Industrial Center l|,8l3 
Manpower Developsient and Training 

Act - On -The -Job Training 300 
Jobs Optional Program 73 
National Alliance of Businessmen 
- Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector Sk6 



Boston Public Schools - Adult . 



2,159 
5,833 
2,217 
kkh 
1|,813 

255 
73 



710 



2,2l|0 
2,80U 

797 
168 

731 

300 
73 



9he 
2,825 



1,901* 

■ 7h3 
170 
731 

255 
73 



710 
2,825 



Three hundred and sixty-six enroilees in the Concentrated Employment Program who 
were trained at Opportunities Industrial Center are included in the enrollments 
of both agencies. 
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Table 2 



Boston 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERHi'GS Hi PUBLIC IIETITUTIOI^S 
BY TYPS ATJD ENROLK.EIST 



OCCUmTIOIIAL OFPERIIIGS 



NUMBER OF STUBEIITS EKBOLIED 



Boston Public Schools - Second3.ry 



Agriculture Production 
Apparel and Accessories 
Finance and Credit • • 
General Merchandise 
Insurance 

Accounting and Computing 

Business Data Processing Systems 

Filing and Office I-iiehines 

Information Conraunication Occupations 

Supervisory and Administrative Management 

Automobile Body and Fender 

Autonobile Mechanic 

Coinmercial Art Occupations 

Carpentry 

Plumbing and Pipef ittii. g 
Construction and Maintenance 
Drafting Occupations 
Electrical Occuixitions 
Electronic Occupations 
Graphic Arts Occupations 
Metalworking Occupations 
Metalurgy Occupations 
Cosmetology 

Quantity Food Occupations 
Textile Production and Fabrics 
Upholstering 
Woodworking Occupations 
TOTAL 



Boston Public SchooLs - Postsecondary 



Cosmetology 
Dental Assistant 
Electronic Technology 
Machine and Tool Design 
Mechanical Tec}inology 

Vocatioml Nuasing (Licensed Practical Nurse) 
TOTAL 



Massachusetts Bay Community College 



Secretarial Science 
Ktu'sins 

Business Administration 
iJarketing 

ERJC 



79 

603 
329 
170 

3'+9 
902 

. 958 
1,16k 
9h3 
1,12k 
30 
310 
U5 
32 
3h 
18 

19 

376 

U5 
157 
197 
17^* 

93 
127 
♦ 78 

37 
186 

8,579 



U3 
15 
21 
20 

17 

121 

237 



258 
80 
150 
13^* 
31 



r::-':"^' -Table. .2 ■;\':'::/'^;-v. ■ — , :-^':--'-.;V,.^ 

■ (Continued)'. ' ■ ; 

Boston , 

' OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS • . NU!4BER OF STUDEIITS ENEOLUSD 

Massachusetts Bay Community CollocQ (Cont^d) 

Accounting * 66 

Fire Science . 32? 

law Enforcement 138 
Child Care 

TOTAL 1,278 

Boston Public Schools - Adult 

Automobile Mechanic 10l| 

Aviation Occupation 2? 

Blueprint Reading 67 

Carpentry ' 324 ■ f 

Masonry 137 

Plumbing, and Pipefitting , kl7 

Construction and Maintenance ' I72 

Drafting ik 

Electrical Occupations 537 

Graphic Arts 1^6 

Metal Vforking Occupations 26k 

Mctalurgy if36 

Quantity Food Occupations I6 

Trades and Industry, General l61f 

TOTAL . . 2,825 



Boston 

OCCUPATIOIIAL OKFSKIITGS HI FEDERAL MAJIPOVflSR OP. EDUCATIOII/Oi EROGRAMS : 
BY TYH), KlfROLIi-IiilJT, AIID AGEIiCY PROVIDillG TRAHHIIG 

NUl'lBER OF GTUDEIiTS AGENCY PROVIDING 

OCCURITIOKAL OFFERINGS ElfROUSD TRAINING 



I'fo.nfijwer DevelopniGnt and Training Act 
Institutional Tx-aining 



Medical liiboratory Assistant 


3h 


Northeastern University 


Licensed Practical llurse 


92 


Boston Trade School 


Automobile Mechanic 


• 31 


Boston Manpower Skills Center 


Automobile Mechanic 


36 


Boston South Skills Center 


Television Service and Eepaircan 


19 


Boston Trade School 


Television Service and Repairman 


kl 


Boston Skill Center 


Automobile Body Repairman 


76 


Boston Skill Center ? 


Automotive Occupations 


77 


Boston Skill Center 


Clerical Occupations 


h36 


Boston Skill Center 


Clerical Occupations 


19 


Boston Skill Center 


Clerical Cluster 


horr 


Boston Skill Center 


Welding Occupations 


207 


Boston Skill Center 


Metal Machining Occupations 


109 


Boston Skill Center « 


Sheet Metal Worker 


15 


^Boston Skill Center — 


Eadiolosical Technician 


• 8 


Northeastern University 


Orthopedic Cast Specialist 


15 


New England Hospital 


Surgical Technician 


16 


Dimock Community Health Ctr* 


Tissue Technologist 


10 


New England Hospital 


Hurse*s Aide 


30 


New England Hospital 


Dental Aide 


18 


New England Hospital 


Transcribing I-^chDne^ Operator 


28 


New England Hospital 


Homenialcor, Commercial 


6k 


Women's Service Club 


Accounting Clerk 


51 


Suffolk County House of 






Correction 


Draftsmen 


59 


Suffolk County House of 






Correction 


Individual Referrals 


191 


Private 


Draftsmen 


5 


Private 


Computer Programmers 


17 


Private 


Medical Laborator;!^'' Assistant 


1 


Private 


Radiological Technician 


3 


Private 


Dental Assistant 


5 


PriTOte 


Licensed Practical Nursp 


1 


Private 


Court Reporter 


k 


Private 


Tabulating Machine Operator 


1 


Private 


Cosmetology 


6h 


Private 


Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 


2 


Private 


Television Repair 


. 20 


Private 


Electrical Repair 


1^ 


Private 


Oil Bm^ner Repair 


2 


Private 


Electronic Meclxanic 


2 


Private 


TOTAL 


2,2lfO 





erJc 



(Continued) 
Boston 



NUr-IBER OF STUDEIiTS t ■ 

OCCUEMIOriAi OPFERDIGS ElffiOLLED AGENCY PROVIDIIIG TRAINING 



Concentrated Employment Pro.f;rani 



Offset Printing 


60 


South Boston Skill Center 


Keypunch 


50 


South Boston Sld.ll Center 


General Clerical 


216 


Dorchester Occupational Center 


Upholstery 


50 


Dorchester Occupational Center 


Automobile Body 


1^5 


Dorchester Occupational Center 


VJelding 


120 


Dorchester Occupational Center 


Autosiobile Mechanics 


130 


Uphauis Corner Skill Center 


Electronics 


h5 


Uphams Corner Skill Center 


Occupational Training, Not Specified 


1,^85 . 


Various 


Tomj 


2,201 




Concentrated Employment Program - 


[Hew Careers) 



Teacher Aide Trainee 


38 


Various Day Care Centers 


Youth VZorker Trainee 


... 11. 


Boy Scouts Of America, Etc. 




3 


Colurnhia Point Health Center 


Juvenile Counselor 


7 


Youth Service Boards 




11 


Y.M.CA., various others 




13 


Neighborhood Clinics, Etc* 


WIJ.J.U. vcipe iissxoi^anT^s 


7 


Child' Care Centers — 


/i<jLiaiiixsi/raoi ve Assisxano xrainee 


11 


EPIC Company 


jtAesearcn xnvesoigauor 


2 


Office of the Attorney-General 


i>roaacasbxng xrainee 


h 


Station TOUR 


Counselor Trainee 


2 


Simmons College 


Supervisor Trainee 


2 


.Y^M.C.A., Prooect 50, Etc. 


House I-ianager Trainee 


2 


Saint Jude Home for I4en 


Field Representative 


2 


Self -Development Group 


Community Organiser 


8 


Urban League, Veterans Organization 


Counselor I-iinager Trainee 


1 


J« Gavin House 


Manager Trainee 


3 


Flynn House 


Youth Activities Trainee 


6 


Young Women *s Leadership Prograai " 


Tenant Relations Specialist Trainee 


k 


South End Tenant's L^nagement^^ : " 


Director Trainee 


3 


Boston Council on AlcohoHsm ■ 


Research Counselor 


2 


United Cotamunity Const • Workers ; . 


Community Health Trainee 


5 


Morgan Memorial Hospital 


TOTAL 


ll*7 


Concentrated Employment Prograni 


- Opportunities Industrial Center 


Automohile Mechanic 


90 


Opportunities Industrial Center / 


Offset Printing 


h5 


Opportunities Industrial Center 


Telephone Operators 


36 


Opportunities Industrial Center ; • 


General Clerical 


105 


•^Opportunities Industrial Center^^ > ; 


Keypunch 


60 


Opportunities Industrial Center ; : 


Business I'tichine Operators 


60 


Opportunities Industrial Center - ^ 


Electronics 




Opportunities Industrial Center 


TOTAL 





M ... ■ . ■ ■ v.- 

' With the exception of 90 Automobile K-2chanics ;;ho were being trained by a subcontractor 
v.- ^ pportunities Industrial Center, all of the Concentrated Employment Program enrollee. 
■ ; ERJC rred .to OIC were being trained at that facility, and were included in Table 3 



Tabic 3 
(Continued) 



Boston 



NU2.IEBR OP STUDECTS 

OCCUPATIOriA.L OFFERDIGS ElffiOLLED AGEIICY EROVIDIIIG TMIITING 

Work Incentive Program 



Tractor Trailer Driver 


1 


East Coast Tractor Trailer 


Titictor Trailer Driver 


15 


Allied Tractor Trailer 


Data Processing 


1 


Andover Institute 


Data Processing 


1 


Bryant and Stratton 


Scientific Data Processing 


1 


Coruputer Institute 


Secretarial 


if • 


Bay State Cotamunity College 


Secretarial 


16 


Bryant and Stratton 


Clerical Secretary 


1 


Andover Institute 


Executive Secretary 


1 


Burdett College 


Secretarial 


3 


Chandler School -for Women. 


Legal Secretary 


1 


Chamberlayne Junior College 


Executive Secretary 


1 ' 


Kewhury School of Business 


Executive Secretary 


• 1 * 


Quincy Junior College 


Court Stenographer 


2 


Touch Sho3rthand Academy 


Stenotype 


1 


Touch Shorthand Academy 


Keypunch 


5 


Victor Business School 


Court/Conference Reporting 


1 


Emery School 


Accounting 


1 


Bentley College 


Accounting 


17 


Bryant and Stratton 


Licensed Practical Kurse 


1^ 


Boston City Hospital 


Licensed Practical Ilurse 


2 


Lemuel Shattuck Hospital 


Licensed Practical Ilurse 


1 


Sheppard Gill Hospital 


Licensed Practical ITurse 


1 


Trade High School for Girls 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


1 


Yonville Hospital 


Registered Nurse 


1 


Boston City Hospital 


Hegistered Ilurse 


1 


lawence Memorial Hospital 


Registered Nurse 


2 


Massachusetts Bay Community Col. 


Registered Nurse 


1 


Nevrton Junior College 


Registered Nurse 


1 


Quincy City Hospital 


Psychiatric Nurse 


1 


Peter Bent Bingham Hospital 


Inhalation Therapist 


6 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Dental Technology 


2 


Nev England School of Mechanical 
Dentistry 


Dental Assistant 


2 


Boston University 


Dental Hygienist 


1 


Forsj^h Dental Center 


Dental Assistant 


7 


Northeastern University - Tufts 


Radiologic Technician 


1 


Northeastern University 


I^rJy Childhood Education 


1 


IJheelock College 


Teacher's Aide 


1 


• Graham Junior College | 


Technical Computer Electronics 


1 


...Bryant and Stratton 1 


Electronic Technician 


5 


l-lassachusetts Radio and Electronicfl 


Electronics 


2 


Northeast Inst, of Indep. Tech. | 


Radio and Television Electronics 


1 


Slyvania Technical School . I 


Electronic Technician 


1 


Vfentworth Institute 1 


Marketing 


5 


Bryant and Stratton 


Management 


1 


Bryant and Stratton 


Finance 


1 


Bryant and Stratton 


Hairdressing 


1 


Jean Gappy Incorporated 


r * -csinn 


3 


Dale Academy 

LoBaron School of Itxir Fashion 


iS^'^ing 


8 


2 


Nevrton School . 



Table 3 

(Continued) : ' 





Boston 








NITIBER OF STUDKIITS 






OCCUPATIOriAL OPFERDfGS - FJiEOLI^D* 


. AGENCY FBOVIDEm'G TliAmWG 




Keipriborhood. Youth Corps - 


II (Cont'd) 




Floor Servicing 


b 


Not Available 




Carpentry 


25 


Not Available 




Dress Design 


6 


Not Available 




Food Pi^eparation 


6 


Not Available 




Consumer Education 


6 


Not Available 




Secretarial 


13 


Not Availab3.e 




Clerk Typists 


20 


Not Available 




Keypunch Operators 


10 


Not Available 




Bookkeeping 


ID 


Not Available 




Svitchboard 


n 


Not Available 




TOTAL 


168 








Opportiinities Industrial Center 




Drafting 


58 


Opportunities 


Industrial Center 


Clerical 


369 


Opportunities 


Industrial Center 


Keypunch 


1U3 


Opportunities 


Industrial Center 


Telephone Operator 


95 


Opportunities 


Industrial Center 


Business Machine Operator 71 


Opportunities 


Industrial Center 


Electronics 


65 


Opportunities 


Industrial Center 


Offset Printing 


130 


Opportunities 


Industrial Center 


TOTAL 


731 







Table h 
(continued) 

Boston 



Department 





XU Uu«L, 


111(^1 o^nuux 


JTU 5 w s e UllU cl z^y 


01 liaOOr 






• 














p 


iippiiance oervjLce 








P 




1 






T 
X 


ivLr v^onoi oxoning^xvcxrigePai/iOii 








/: 
0 


CoinzuerciaX Art 




45 






x'XuinDirag 


^li 


34 






oonsoxixcoion xraaes 


xo 


1 A 
XO 






weoaxxurgy 


X/H- 


1 7k 
X/4 






Quantity Food Occupations 


130 


X2/ 




XX 


Textile Froauction 


70 


^A 
70 






VJoodvorking 


loo 


1 AA 

Xoo 






Floral ^Design 


JL 


45 




X 


Electronics 


199 ' 


- 31 


123 


uraixing 


143 






1 0)1 

Xd:4 


Graphic Arts 


300 


157 




203 


Electricity 


305 


370 




9 


Diesel Mechanic 


315 


310 




P . 


Business Machine Repair 


15 






1 c 
IP 


Floor Servicing 








0 


Sheet Metal 


15 






ic 

xp 


Automobile Mechanics 


341 






okl 
34X 


Carpentry 


00 


32 




34 


Radio and Television Repair 


AA 






A^ 
00 


Automobile Body Repair 


151 


30 




12X 


Automotive 3erv"ices 


77 






( ( 


W^jlding 


327^; 






3^ / 


Metal Machining 


109 






T Art 
XO9 


MaCiiine onop 








6 


Upholstery 


87 


37 




50 


Barbering 


11 




1*3 


11 


Cosmetology 


229 


93 


93 


Electrology 


1 






1 


Cook/Chef 


2 






2 


Dog Grooming 


1 






1 


Occupational Programs, Various 


2,192 






2,192 


TOTAL 




• 8,579 


1,515 


6,37i^ (1) 



(1) This total (6,37^0 does not include the 366 Concentrated JDmployment Txogram 
enrollees trained by Opportiinities Industrial Center. * 



ERIC 



Table k 



Boston 

SUI-a-IAEY OF OCCUPATIONAL' OFFERHTGS AlID m/BER OF STUDENTS SERVED 
BY SECOlIDAIiY, POSTSECOliDARY, AIJD DEPARTi-IEITT OF LABOR PR0GRAI4S . ' 

Department 



Occupational Offerin/^s 


Total 


High School Postsecondary 


of Labor 


Agricultural Production 


79 


79 




Marketing 


' 139 


13'^ 


5 


Finance and Credit 


330 


329 


1 


General Merchandising 


170 


170 




Insurance 


3^9 


3^9 




Apparel and Accessories 


611 


603 




Tractor Trailer Driver 


16 






Licensed Practical iiiirse 


223 


121 


102 


Radiological Technology 


12 




12 


Orthopedic Assistant 


15 




15 , 


Surgical Technician 


16 




16- 


Ti s sue . Te chnologi s t 


10 




10 


Nurse's Aide 


30* ■■ 




30 


Dental Aide 


18 




18 


Rigistered llurse 


66 


80 


6 


PKvchiatric Nurse 


1 




1 








3 ■ 


Tnlialation Ther a'oi st 


.6 




6 




2 




2 


Tlpn+ml A^sintant 


29 


15 


iH 


TJentaT Hvrd. enist 


1 




1 


MediCril Tipborato5?v A«?sistant 


59 

✓ ✓ 




59 


nar»p and CrUidanpe nf* Ohildren 


102 




a 




2 




2 




70 




70 


uxerjLcuj. 






1.2UQ 


jve ui lux 1 


208 




208 


finmmiinT cations Sv stems Cleric 


l,0lf9 


106 


A'P'P'i no ?;Tflf>lTinp OrioT'^i'hoT'c; 




1.164 


105 


Secretarial 


299 


258 


Ifl 


Clerk T\'T>ist 


20 




20 y 


Bookkeeping • 


10 


902 66 


10 


Accounting Clerk 


1,037 


69 


Stenography 


3 




3 


Co\irt Reporting 


5 




5 


Data Processing 


961 


958 


3 


Computer Prograinming 


18 




18 


Business Administration 


150 


150 




Administrative Mana/^ement 


1,136 


1,136 


12 


Social Service Aide 


tJ4 






Teacher Aide 


39 




39 


Electronics Technology 


25 


21 


k 


Aviation Technology 


1 




1 


Radio and Television Broadcasting 


6 




6 


Mechanical Technology 


19 


17 


If 


Fire Science 


327 


327 




Police Science 


138 ■ 


138 





Table 3 
(Continued) 



Boston 

KUlffiER OF STirosriTS ' 
OCCUPATIOIIAL OrTEHirJGS ETrROLLED AGENCY PROVIDING TKAHmiG 



Work Incentive Prorrram (Cont'd) 



Hairdressing 


J, 


Mansfield Beauty Academy 


Hairstyling 


1 


New England Barber School 


Barbering 


9 


Massachusetts School of Bartering 


Barbering 


2 


New England Barber School 


Cosmetology and Manicviring 


5 


Wilfred Academy 


Cosmetology 


5 


LeBaron School of Hair Fashion 


Air Reservations 


1 


Cinderella Career and Finishing School 


Machine Operator 


1 


Community Workshop 


Pood Preparation 


1. 

H 


Massachusetts Farmer's Sch. of Cooker;' 


Pood Service 


1 


Community Workshops 


Cook 


2 


Massachusetts Farmer's Sch. of Cookery 


Dog Grooming 


1 


Idargus Pet Shop 


Aviation Technician . 


1 ^ 


northeastern University 


Radio Technician 


1 ' " 


International Telephone and Telegraph 


Electronic Technician 


5 


Massachusetts Radio and Electronics 


Radio and Television Technician 


5 


Massachiisetts Trades Shop School 


Radio and Television Broadcasting 


2 


New England School of Broadcasting 


Mechanical Engineering Technology 


2 


Wentworth Institute 


Calculating Machine Operator 


5 


Victor Business School 


General Clerk 


1 


Commxmity Workshops 


Automobile Mechanic 


3^ 


Massachusetts Trades Shop School 


Architectural Engineering 


ii 

H 


Massachusetts Trades Shop School 


Machine Shop 


1, 


Massachusetts Trades Shop School 


Oil Burner Service 


1 


Massachusetts Trades Shop School 


Tool Engineering 


1 


Massachusetts Trades Shop School 


Basic Mechanical Drafting 


2 


Massachusetts Trades Shop School 


Modeling | Finishing 


2 


Carole Mashe 


Appliance Service 


5 


Northeastern Appliance Service 


Embaljuing Science 




New England School of Embalming 


Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 




Northeastern Inst . of Indep . Technolor. 


Oil Burner Service 




Northeastern Inst, of Indep. Technolc^^ 


Medical Laboratory Assistant 


k 


Northeastern University 


Interior Design 


1 


New England School of Art 


Interior Design 


1 


Vesper George School of Art 


Carpentry 


9 


North Bennett State Incorporated 


Offset Printing 


3 


North Bennett State Incorporated 


Computer Programming 


i 


Jrxus ocnool 01 business 


Floral Design 


1 


KiTi oners 


Electrology 


1 


Eleanor Roberts School of Electrology 


Other V/Hi Training 


516 


Various 


TOTAL 


797 




Neighborhood Youth Corps 


- II 


Electrician 


5 


Not Available 


Diesel I-fcchanic 


5 


Not Available 


Automobile Mechanic 


20 


Not Available 


Typewriter Repair 


5 


Not Available 


C^"^-^*** Printing 


10 


Not Available 


Igp^Qs Machine Repair 


10 


Not Available 



Table 5 
. Boston 

DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIOITAL EEmOLUrSliTS 
BY LEVEL Aira AREA 



Department 

Secondary Postsecondary • of Labor 



Agriculture 1.0^ ; 

Distributive Education l6.9^ 8.8fa 0.5^ 

Health — . 1»*.3 _ 

Home Economics (gainful) -— 6.2 1.2 

Business Office 59.3 29.0 

Technologies - — 3'+.5 2.U 

Trade and Industry 22.8 U.9 27.9 

Other 3h.h 

Total 100.05^ 100.0^ 100.0^ 



Table 6 



Boston 



PR0GRAI4 EfmOLL'-EIITS BY OFFERING AGEITCY AIID 
POPULATION GROUPS SSRV12D 



Institution/Agency 

Boston Public Schools 
Male 
Female 

Massachusetts Bay Connnunity College 
Male 

Female . 

Manpower Development and Training Act 
Male 
Female 

Concentrated Employment Program 
Male 
Female 

Vfork Incentive Program 
Male 
Female 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 
Male 
Female 

Jobs Optional Program 
Male 
Female 



Total Black. 



Spanish 
V?hite Svirname Other 



100?^ 

100 

53 
hi 

100 

68 
• 32- 

100 

50 

100 

1*6 

100 

51 

100 

60 
1*0 



k2$ 



25 



50 



1*3 



1*0 



35 



98 



50 



25 



35 



28 



60 



21* 



25 



22 



32 



2^ 



National Alliance of Businessmen-Job 

Opportunities in the Business Sector 100 71 21 

Male 67 

Female 33 

Manpower Development and Training 

Act-On-The-Job Training 100 33 63 

Male 7I* 

Female 26 



8 



Opportunities Industrial Center 
Male 
Female 



100 

39 
61 



97 



Tame u 



Boston 

I 

SUI.IM/U^y OF OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFHRHICIS AND IIUI^mER OF STUDEIITS SERVED 
BY SECOHDAEY, POSTSECOITD.\RY, AlTD DEPAETMEiiT OF lADOR PE0GRA2-IS 

DEPARTMFJJT 
OF 



CXJCTJPATIOWAL OFFERINGS 


TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


POSTSECONDARY 


UBOR 


Agricultural Production 


79 


■79 






Marketing 


139 






5 


Finance and Credit 


330 


. 329 




1 


General Merchandising *r. 


170 


170 . 






Insurance 


3^*9 


3h9- 




• 


Apparel and Accessories 


611 


603 - 




8 


Tractor Trailer Driver' 


16 






26 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


223 




121 


102 


Radiolof^ical Technology 


12 




• 


12 


Orthopedic Assistant 


15 






15 


Surgical Technician 


36 




• 


16 


Tissue Technologist 


10 






10 


Nurse's Aide 


30 






30 


Dental Aide 


18 






18 


Eegistered Nurse 


86 




80 


6 


Psychiatric Nxirse 


1 






• 1 


Psychiatric Aide 


3 


• 




3 


Inhalation Therapist 


6 






6 


Dental Technician 


2 






2 


Dental Assistant 


29 




15 


iU 


Dental }Iygienist 


1 




1 


Medical Laboratory Assistant 


59 




• 


59 


Care and Guidance of Children 


102 


• 




8 


Home Furnishings 


2 




2 


Home Economics , Gainful 


70 




* 


70 


Clerical 


1,21+9 






1,21+9 


Keypunch 


208 






208 


Communications Systems Clerk 


1,01*9 






106 


Office Machines Oper5.tors 


1,269 


1,16'4 




105 


Secretarial 


299 




258 


. hi 


Clerk Typist 


20 






20 


Bookkeeping 


10 






10 


Accounting Clerk 


1,037 


902 


66 


• 69 


Stenography 


3 


• 




3 


Court Reporting 


5 






5 


Data Processing 


961 


958 




3 


Computer Programming 


18 






■ 18 








Xpv 




Administrative I'lanagement 


1,136 


l,12l| 


12 


Social Sci-vice Aide 










Teacher Aide 


39 






39 


Electronics Technology 


25 




21 


k 


Aviation Technology 


1 






1 


Eadio and. Television Broadcast 


ing 6 






6 


Mechanical Tcchnolc-y 


19 




17 


2 


Architectural Technology 


k 




k 


Fire Science 


327 




327 




Police Science 


138 




138 





ERIC 



TablG h 
(continue 

Boston 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERHWS 


TOTAL 


HIGH SC 


Machine and Tool Designer 


20 




Oil Burner Service 


5 




Appliance Service 


5 




Mortviary Science 


1 




Air Conditioning/RcfriGeration 


6 




Commercial Art 


h5 


U5 


Plumbing 


3^ 


3h 


Construction Trades 


18 


18 


Metallurgy 


nk 


17U 


Quantity Food Occupations 


138 


127 • 


Textile Production 


78 


78 


Woodworking 


2B6 


186 


Floral Design 


1 




Electronics 


199 


h3 


Drafiiins 


Iks 


19 


Graphic Arts 


360 


* • 157 


Electricity 


385 


376 


Diesel Mechanic 


315 


310 


Business Machine Repair 


15 




Floor Servicing 


6 




Sheet Metal 


15 




Autcniobile Mechanics 


3kl 




Carpentry 


66 


32 


Radio and Television Repair 


86 




Automobile Body Repair 


151 


30 


Automotive Services 


77 




Welding 


327 




Metal Machining 


109 




Machine Shop 


203 


197 


Upholstery 


87 


37 


Barbering 


11 




Cosmetology 


229 


93 


Electrology 


1 




Cook/Chef 


2 




Dog Grooming 


. 1 




Occvroational Programs, Various 2,192 




TOTAL 16,U68 


8,579 



POSTSECONDARY 
20 



31 



h3 



DEPARTfffiTJT 
OF lABOR 



5 
5 
1 
6 



11 



1 

123 

321* 
203 

9 

5 

15 
6 

15 
^1 
3h 
86 
121 
77 
327 
109 
6 
50 
11 

93 
1 
2 
1 



1,515 



2,192„ 
6,37^*'^" 



*Three himdred and sixty six enrollees in the Concentrated Employment Program who were 
trained at the Opportunities Industrial Center and reported by both agencies in Table 
3's have been included in this total only once^ 



EKLC 



Boston 

DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ENROLLMENTS BY LEVEL AND AREA 

SECONDARY POSTSECONDARY DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



Agriculture 1.0% - — 

Distributive Education 16.9 8.8% 0.5% 

Health — 14.3 4.6 

Home Economics (gainful) . ^ 6.2 1.2 

Business & Of fice 59.3 31.3 29.0 

Technoicalies Education 34.5 2. A 

-Trade & Industry 22 -B. 4.9 27.9 

Other 34,4 

TOTAL 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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■ " . " ■ • ■ ■ '. ' ■ i. 

Boston 

JROGRAI-I njI^0iLl.e!TS BY OFPERniG AaETICY AND 
■ POPULATION CFROUPS SERVED 



IKSTITUTIOlT/AGEriCY TOTAL 

Boston Public Schools lOOJa 

liale 61% 

Female . 395i 

Massachusetts Bay Commxinity 

College 100 

Male 53 

Female hi 



Manpower Development and Training 

Act 100 

Male 68 

Female 32 

• Concentrated Employment Program 100 

I-Iale 50 

Female 50 

Work Incentive Program 100 

Male kS 
Female • 

Neighborhood Youth Corus II 100 

14ale " 51 

Female U9 

Jobs Optional Program 100 

Male 60 

Female kO 

National Alliance of Businessmen- 
Job Opportiaiities in the Business 

Sector 100 

I4ale 67 

Female 33 

Manpower Development and Training 

Act-On-Hie-Job Training 100 

Male 7^ 

Female 26 

Opportunities Industrial Center 100 

Male 39 

Female 61 



SPAITISH 

BLACK WHITE SURIJAME OTHER 



1 98 1 



25 50 2k 1 

50 25 25 

kS 35 22 

ho 28 32 , 

35 60 5 

71 21 8 

33 63 k 

97 ' ;: 3 
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Table .7 




Boston 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 




•OFFFRINGS PROVTDED 


BY IIORE THAN ONE AGENCY 






NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


PRECENTAGE OF TOTAL 


OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS 


ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS: 


PROVIDED BY MORE 


OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY 


ENROLLED IN ALL ' 


THAN ONE AGENCY 


MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 


OCCUPATIONAL PROGRA: 


Marketing 


139 


0.8% 


Finance & Credit 


. 330 


2.0 


Apperal & Accessories 


611 


3.7 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


223 


1.4 


Registered Nurse 


86. ■ 




Denatl Assistant 


29 ; 


0.2 


Care & Guidance of Children 


102 


■ V • 0.6 


Communications Systems Clerk 


1,049 




Office Machines Operators 


1,269 


7.7 


Secretarial 


• • 299 - 


1.8 


Accounting Clerk 


1,037 


6.3 


Data Processing 


961 


5.8 


Administrative Management 


1,136 


■ 6 .9 


Electronics Technology . 


■ ■ 25 


0.2 


Mechanical Technology 


19 


0.1 


Quantity Food Occupations 


138 


0.8 


Electronics 


199 


1.2 


Drafting 


143 


0.9 


Graphic Arts 


360 


2.2 


Electricity 


385 ■ 


2.3 




315 


1.9 


Carpentry 


66 


0.4 


Automobile Body Repair 


151 


0.9 


Machine Shop 


203 


1.2 


Upholstery 


87 


0.5 


Cosmetology 


229 


1.4 


: TOTAL 


9,591 


58.2 
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SECTION 4 



V CHmOTTE 1 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ .• • . i ' 

!• Introduction : 

The city of Charlotte is the largest single city in the Carolines. 
It is located in the center of an area known as the Piedmont Industrial 
Crescent, an industrialized belt of small and medium size cities extend- 
ing some 250 miles through North. and South Carolina. The city has a 
population of 241,178, but more than 2 million people reside within 75 
miles of the city. 

Thirty percent of Charlotte's inhabitants are Black, with no other 
significantly large minority groups. IsTiile slightly more than 11 per- 
cent of the families have less than poverty level income, the percentage 
goes to 29 percent for Black families. 

Historically, Charlotte is a healthy labor market area. The 1970- 
71 recession had little impact on 'employment with the unemployment rate 
rising from 1.9 'percent in 1969 to 2.7 percent in 1970 and 1971. Surveys 
ol the CEP target area, the area of highest unemployment , pointed to un-. 
employment rates of only slightly more than 8%. 

Charlotte is known as a textile and apparel center. However, these 
two industries have been in a state of relative decline in recent years. 
. Manufacturing (23 percent of 1970 employment) has shown the slowest grow- 
th. Employment in trade (27 percent), service (13 percent) , construction 
(8 percent), finance (7 percent) and government (11 percent) have steadily 
increased over the decade. 

II. Occupational Education in Charlotte ; 

There is a very strong program of occupational education in the 
Charlotte secondary schools. Over 46 percent (8,016) of their senior . 
high students are in occupational programs ( including Home Economics) . 
This does not include 4,664 students in office programs and courses 
which are not reimbursed with state and federal funds . The local 
district contributed $1,029,662 or 45 percent of the total budget for 
vocational education last year. 

Charlotte has also established a career education program in it*s 
middle school or junior high. 

Post secondary occupational education is provided by Central Pied- 
mont Community College, which is located near the dcr.'mtown area. The 
college is regarded as one of the most progressive community colleges in 
the nation. Instruction is individualized and heavy use is made of 
educational hardware such as computerized instruction and audio-tutorial 
systems. Central Piedmont operates the adult vocational program and 
also provides training for the various Department of Labor programs in- 
cludingMDTA. 



The college usually requires that a person be 18 or a high school 
graduate, however, they will accept, applicants down to age 16 who have 
been out of school 6* months. Tuition for career programs is $32, 75 per 
quarter for residents. 

A total of eight federal manpower programs served residents of 
Charlotte during FY 71. The Opportunities Industrial Center was merged 
with the manpower arm of the Community Action Agency, (CAA) , to form 
the OlC-Charlotte Bureau of Training , NYC II, QIC and CEP are all spon- 
sored by the OlC-Charlotte Bureau of Training. 

The secondary schools provide 54 percent of preparatory occupational 
training in Charlotte , the community college 35 percent, and Department 
of Labor programs 11 percent. • 

TABLE A 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN SKILL TRAINING • 
IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND FEDERAL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 

CHARLOTTE 



Number from 

Number City in ■ 

Enrolled Skill 

Institution/Agency from City Training 
Institution/Agency 

Chariot te-Mecklenberg i 

Public Schools 17, 340 V 5,576V 
Central Piedmont Community 

College , 7,994 3,414 
MDTA 43 ' 43 
CEP 1,523 384 
WIN 246 85 
NYC 11 334 113 
QIC 1,480 402 
MDTA-OJT 28 28 
JOP 0 0 > 
NAB-JOBS 504 504 
Central Piedmont Community College- 
Adult Education 2,3U6 338 



2J A combined city--county school system serves students .from the City 
of Charlotte/ Charlotte students could not be separately identi- 
fied but they constitute the bulk of enrollments. 

NOTE : One hundred and eleven Neighborhood Youth Corps I J. enrollees 
. are trained by Opportunities Industrial Center and 209 other Depart- 
ment of Labor enrollees are trained by the Community College, In 
computing total enrollment for all skill training programs, these 
numbers should be subtracted from the total to avoid double counting. 

Occupational Of f eri ngs ; 



Occupational training is offered in 25 areas in the secondary scliools. 
The largest enrollment is in computer programming which enrolls 1,400 or 



27 percent of the total secondary enrollment. General distributive education 
courses enroll 571 or 11 percent with another 315 or 6 percent in fashion 
merchandising. / 

The community college offers training in approximately 29 areas with the 
most enrollments in business administration (1,069 or 18 percent). They also 
have 615 or almost 11 percent of their enrollments in the secretarial program 

The community college also provides at least 24 percent of the training 
for Federal manpower programs (MDTA, NYC II, CEP). Specific program enroll- 
ments and source of training were not available from the WIN Program. Char- 
lotte has a very active OIC which provides its own training in eleven areas 
and also does training for other Federal manpower programs. The clerk- 
typist program enrolls 199 or almost 19 percient of all Federal manpower 
enrollees. 

Supportive Services ; 

The North Carolina Bureau of Employment Security provides supportive 
services for all Federal manpower programs except NYC II. OIC, as an in- 
dependent community group, provides its own package of services and also 
provides supportive services for NYC II, which it sponsors. 

Basic education was available in all Federal manpower programs except « 
the OJT programs. Most of these programs contracted with Central Piedmont 
Community College for this service. As Central Piedmont has an open door 
policy i they have . an extensive basic or remedial education program. They 
also provide counseling, vocational guidance, limited day-care (through a 
child-care program), job development, placement , follow-up , and financial 
aids to disadvantaged students. The only program that provided any medi- 
cal care was the OIC. 

Characteristics of Students ; , , 

Sixty-one percent of the students in the secondary schools are white. 
At the community college, the percentage of white students is 70. In con- 
trast, the Federal manpov/er programs are predominantly black (NYC II — 98 
percent, CEP - 97 percent, WIN - 98 percent, MDTA - 77 percent). NAB-JOBS 
is 84 percent Black and MDTA-OJT is only 20 percent Black. 

As in most cities we visited the adult program is predominately white*-- 
about 70 percent. 

Secondary programs are divided fairly evenly between males and females 
but more males (61 percent) than females (39 percent) are enrolled in the 
community college. 

Most of the Federal manpower programs enroll.more women than men (NYC 
11-71 percent, OIC - 67 percent, CEP - 54 percent, MDTA - 65 percent, 
WIN - 95 percent). However, the OJ I programs and the Adult program enroll 
mostly males. (See Table 6 for complete details). 



Ill . Overlap > Duplication, and Gaps i 

Eleven programs are offered by more than one institution in Charlotte, 
However, in two of them the amount of overlap is insignificant. In these 
two (cabinet making and quantity goods), most of the enrollments are in 
secondary programs with a total of five more enrolled in Federal manpower 
programs. Much of the overlap is between the secondary schools and the 
community college. Programs to train computer operators are offered at 
both institutions and enroll a total of 1,564 students or 13 percent of 
the total occupational enrollment in the city. Auto mechanics enrolled 
a total of 626 or a little over 5 percent of the total enrollment and 
was offered at both the secondary and post secondary level. 

The major overlaps between secondary and Federal manpower programs 
were in cosmetology, electricity, and tailoring. These enrolled 514 
students or 4 percent of the total enrollments. Most of these were'^'n^^ 
secondary programs (392). The overlap between post secondary and Fede- 
ral manpower programs were primarily in a clerk-typist program in which 
there were 149 at the community college and 199 more in Federal manpower 
programs. 

Some of the programs offered in the secondary schools and in the 
conmiunity college are probably at different skill levels and are serv- 
ing quite different populations. 

Programs Compared with the Local Labor Market: 

Examining the list of unfilled job openings in the Charlotte area, 
we .find that 3,561 students are enrolled in programs where there are a 
number of standing job orders without qualified applicants. This repre- 
sents almost 31 percent of total enrollments in occupational programs. 
While this represents only those job openings actually registered with 
the employment service, no other data was available. 

The number of students enrolled in data processing and computer 
operator was very high in relation to the number of openings. However, ■ 
many job openings in this field are never registered with the employ- 
ment service. The fact that openings were listed probably is indica- 
tive of a heavy demand in the area. 

Data on surplus occupations for Charlotte was unavailable. This 
was because their unemployment rate has been very low and there were 
no significant backlogs of workers. However, they did report that they 
. had considerable difficulty in placing women, especially when they were 
untrained or partially trained. 

While there are some overlaps in program offerings in Charlotte, 
the fact that most of the programs are operating in a labor market 
where they can place the majority of their completers, makes this 
justified. For the most part , programs that are at different insti- 
tutions are serving different populations and as long as they arc 
able to place all their completers, this is probably a desirable 
duplication. In some of the business and office areas, they may be. 
a question of emphasis. However, since Charlotte is a commercial * 
and trade area, this is probably justified. 




On the basis of available data, there does not seem to be any undesir- 
able duplication of program efforts in Charlotte, Ais in most cities, there 
arc gaps • Even with an unusually large enrollment in vocational programs , 
the secondary administrators felt there were many more students who both 
needed end desired programs. The community college also found thiit there 
were more applicants than space. The Federal manpower programs had diffi- 
culty in recruiting males, but had more females than available training or 
jobs. 



TABLE B-2 



NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN TRAINING 
FOR OCCUPATIONS FOR TOICH THERE IS A SHORTAGE OF WORKERS 

CHARLOTTE 



Percent of Total Numbe 
of Students Enrolled i 



Skill Training Program 


Number of Students 
Enrolled 


All Skill Training 
Programs 


Secretarial 


615 


5.0%' 


Typists 


348 


3.0% 


Data Processing 


307 


2.6% 


Computer Operator 


1,594 


. 13.0% . 


Salesmanship 


53 


.5% 


Quantity Food Occupation 


49 


.4% 


Police Science 


393 


3.0% 


Chemical Technology 


35 


" .3% 


Welding 


118 


; 1.0% 


Carpentry 


32 


.3% 


Traffic & Transportation Clerk 


47 


.4% 


TOTAL 


3,591 . 


31.0% . 



Programs Compared to Population Group ; 

Almost 40 percent (5267) of young people in the age group 16-18 are 
enrolled in occupational programs . Most of these (5159) are enrolled in 
secondary programs. Almost 38 percent of the whites and 44 percent of 
the Blacks in this age group are enrolled. The NYC II program increases 
the participation rate for Blacks as it is 98 percent Black. 

Of the age group 19-44, we find that 4.8 percent (4,328) are enrolled 
in occupational programs. Of the total white population in this age group, 
3.8 percent or 2422 are enrolled in either post secondary on Federal man- 
power programs. These same programs enroll 7.5 percent or 1906 of the 
Blacks in this age group. The Community College programs serve the major- 
ity of the whites , while Federal manpower programs serve mostly Blacks. 

Were it not for the Federal manpower programs, it is clear that Blacks 
would be receiving a level of services well below whites in Charlotte. 
^ .lile the level of services may not be adequate for either Blacks or whites. 
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these programs have provided an opportunity for many more Blacks to receive 
job training than before. Because some Federal manpower training is done 
in the community college, it appears that the Federal manpower programs have 
been responsible for much of the Black participation in the community college ' 
programs. 

In both age groups fewer women receive training than males. It is evi- 
dent that Federal manpower programs with their array of supportive services 
have played an important part in improving job training opportunities for 
Blacks and for females. 

The availability of basic education and other remedial courses, financial 
assistance, counseling, child-care, and placement services have opened previ- 
ously closed doors and assisted many disadvantaged individuals. 

The presence of remedial education, counseling, and financial assistance 
has also made it possible for more disadvantaged students to enroll in progr- 
ams at the community college. Their open-door policy coupled with a unique 
grading system where students are never failed, but are given incompletes and 
ca^n keep on- trying until they complete the course, has contributed to the 
success of many students who could not have performed in traditional programs. 

TABLE C . . 

COMPARISON OF POPULATION GROUPS IN CITY WITH 
NUMBERS OF THESE GROUPS IN SKILL TMINDIG 

CHARLOTTE 



Population Group 
AGE RACE 



Total Number 
In City 



Numbers of Students 
Enrolled In Skill 
Training Programs 



Percent 
Enrolled 



16-18 



Total 



13,253 



5.267 



39.7% 



White 
Black 



8,380 
4,825 



3,140 
2,118 



37.6% 
43.9% 



Male • 
Female 



6,273 
6,980 



2,611 
2,656 



41.6% 
38.1% 



19-44 Total 



90.034 



4.328 



4.8% 



White 
Black 



64,152 
25,426 



2,422 
1,906 



3.8% 
7.5% 



Male 
Female 



41,081 
48,953 



2,412 
1,916 



5.9% 
3.9% 
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The secondary programs have been very successful in retaining students 
^ ":h a drop-out rate of less than one percent while the rate for the overall 



system Is about six percent per year. 

Management, Administration and Coordination ; 

There is a great deal of coordination among programs in Charlotte. This 
is due to the coimnunication betv;een the secondary schools and the community 
college and the extensive contacts between the Federal manpower programs and 
the community college. Some of these contacts, such as MDTA using the commu- 
nity college, are mandated by state law. 

Even though the community college is outstanding in many respects, many 
of the administrators of manpower programs . expressed dissatisifaction. This 
seemed to be based on the attitudes of many staff members at the community 

college toward the disadvantaged (v;hich the president of the college was a- 
ware of and was working to eliminate) and on the limited availability of 
training slots. It was also pointed out that many of the enrollees in Federal 
manpower programs just did not have the self-confidence to fuction well in a 
college setting. 

It was reported that CAMPS has. not played a major part in coordinating 
programs in Charlotte. Top administrators do not usually attend meetings 
and most coordination is carried out through personal contacts. 

Local administrators felt that most of the obstacles to better planning^ 
and coordination were in state, regional, and federal offices. Administra- 
tive delays, lack of input from local officials, different regulations and 
funding periods, and differing priorities coming from state officials, re- 
gional Federal manpower officials, and from federal officials all make it 
extremely difficult to coordinate and plan for the occupational training 
needs of the community. 

Summary ; ' * 

While there was very little overlap and probably no undersirable dupli- 
cation, the gaps in proc;rams and services caused the greatest concern. Char- 
lotte's overall occupational training program was among the best that we saw 
with impressive secondary and post secondary occupational programs. However, 
when there are unmet needs, it is very difficult for local officials to feel - 
satisfied with their progress. In fact, it seems that this dissatisfaction 
Is bom of their progress. Having done so much, they see the need to do more. 
Complacency comes from not seeing the problems or not wanting to respond. So, 
the very success of the programs in Charlotte has led the local administrators 
to feel more keenly the needs of the community for additional training. 

As in most cities, the local administrators not only asked for more re- 
sources to fill the gaps, but to provide them some leeway in planning and 
programming. They also requested more pre-service and in-service training 
for staff and faculties and for technical assistance to program administrators. 
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• CSharlotte 



TOTAL mMm. OF STUDnrrS mOLLED Airo TOTAL NUI'BER 
OP STUDHJTS ESOLLED CGCIJPATIONAL TRAIOTITG HI PUBLIC 
mSTITUTIOKS MID FEDIKAL KAIIPOVIER FROGRAl'S 



IKSTITUailON/AGENCy 



TOTAL 
ENROLLED 



NUIffiER 
EMROLLED 
"mM CITY 



NUTfflER IN 
OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAIlIING(l) 



NUMBM FROM 
CITY IN 
OCCUPATIONAL. 
TRAH^IKG 



Charlotte -Kecldenberg Public. 

Schools (2) lT,3itO 17,3U0 



5,576 



5,576 



Central Pietoont Commvinity 

• College 13,5^9 



7,99^ 



5,787 



3,»fll* 



Manpower Development and 

Training Act w 
Concentrated Dnployment Program 1,523 
Work Incentive Progrsm 258 
Keigh'borhood Youth Corps II 338 
Opportunities Industrial Center 1,558 
Ifenpower Development and Training 

Act - On-the-Job Training 37 
Jobs Optional Program (3) 
National Alliance of Business- 
men - Job Opportunities 
in the Business Sector 672 



. 

1,523 
2U6 

33lf 
1,1^0 

28 



50U 



U6 
38U 

89 
lll^ 

1|23 
37 



672 



U3 
38l^ 

85 
113 
1|02 

28 



50lf 



Central Piedmont Commiinity 

College - Adult 3,977 



2,3^6 



573 



338 



^ ^One hundred and eleven Neighborhood Youth Corps II enrollees who were trained at 
Opportunities Industrial Center are included in the enrollments of both agencies. 
The same applies to 209 Department of Labor enrollees who were trained at Central 
Piedmont Community College.. In computing the total enrollment of all skill train- 
ing programs , these numbers should be subtracted to avoid double counting. 

^ A combined city-county school system serves students from the city of Charlotte, 

Charlotte students could not be separately identified but they constitute the bulk 
of enrollments. . 

t ^^^There were only a Very few enrollees and no data was available. 
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Table 2 



Charlotte 



OCCUPATiaiAL OFFSimiGS HI PUBLIC mSTITUTiaiS 
BY TYP2 y\in) EimOLLf-iSilT 



. OCCUPATiaiAL OFFERINGS • NUMBER OF STUDENTS ©IROLLED 









• 


\f o V + •? . . ^ 

VuXL jSX^ uXil^ • 




















V^iiljULlUCX X X U^wLLIXx CO 


1 Uoo 








277 


XliiXUO UX XCLJ- VUUJ/CX Cb wX Y v7 XX CUXlXXil^ 




AwL OUluVi/UXJLC luC^xXdlAXwO . 




All v^iii^l^XXv? Sj\J<J^ X\C^CWXX 




'Rt*'! pTcT fl*^/! ri*t • 

4^X XV^ UC» X&X^ 


^8 






v/arpenurjT cLuCL ounsorucuj.un 




Comercial Cooking 


U8 


Cosinetology 


178 


Drafting 


277 


Electronic/Electricity 


172 


Angxne ivepair 




urstpm cs . . 


1 7ft 


JtlGcLLun UCCupaOxOnS 


xpu 


roacmns onop 


ftp 


Jrnotograpny 


*70 


Tailoring 


kO 

H^: 


Broadcasting 


51 


xiome jiiConoiiU.cs ^ crainxtu. 




IWPAT. 




^py^+>*i1 TDn p/^moy^4" f^AT*i»miv^n 4"ir T ^rra 

V/ciiuxax jriGUiiiv^ii u ouiri.auiix uy vrUJLxSf^c 




Traffic and Transportation 




Associate Degree Nurse 


302 


Dental Hygiene 


113 


Diplo*Ta Nurse 


98 


Physical Therapy Assistant 


96 


Early Childliood Specialist * 


, 67 


-Accounting 


' 265 


Business Administration 


1,069 


Electronic Data Processing 


307 


Executive Secretary . 


413 


Medical Secretary . 


7U 


Legal Secretary •* 


128 



erJ: 



Table 2 
(Continued) 



Charlotte 

OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFEimiGS HUl-IBSR OF SlUDEtTTS ENROLLED 



Central Piednont CoaTiunity CoHeqe (cont'd) 



Technical Architecture 


78 


Technical Chemical 


35 


Civil Engineering 


155 


Electro Mechanical Engineering 


251 


Electronic Data Processing - Scientific 


76 


Fire Science 


86 


Mechanical Engineering • » . 


80 


Police Science 


393 


Commercial Art 


276 


Dental Assistant 


71 


Medical Office Assistant 


66 


Licensed Practical llurse 


13h 


Clerk -Typist • . • 


lk9 


Computer Operator 


l6k 


Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 


163 


Automohile Body 


xUh 


Automohile l&intenance, Mechanic 


. 317 


Machinist 


52 


Welding 


.118 


TOTAL 


5,787 
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Charlotte 



OCCUPATIOIIA.L OFFERIITGS EI FEDEPAL MA.lJPOvffiR OR EDUaMlOnAL PROGRAl.IS: 
■ BY TiPE, EmOLLI'KJT, Ain)AGHTCy PROVIDING IPAEmiG 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OPFERIITGS 



NUlfflER OF STUDEJITS 
EimOT.T.KD 



AGEIICir PROVIDING 

mnoiJG 



fenpcnror Develop?r£int and Gaining Act 
Institution^J. 'H'ainia/? 



Ifurse's Aide . 


18 


Clerk oyplst 


20 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


1 


Autoubbile lischanic 


2 


Refrigeration I-i2chanic 


1 


Conputer Operator 


1 


Cosmetologjr 


'2 


!Enick Driver, Heavy 


1 


TOTAL 


h6 



Concentrated Emploirment Program 



Clerk Tirpist 


Ill 


teieseX Mschanic 


11 


"elding 


56 


Production I^chinist 


32 


New Careers 


117 


Child Developraent Aide 


61 


Qoimatmitjr Bevelopmsnt Aide 


1 


obttnselor's Aide 


1 


Evaluation Aide 


7 


Faiaily Service Counselor 


3 


Food Service Aide 


1 


Humn Relations Aide 


5 


IntervicT/er Aide 


3 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


2h 


Recreation Aide 


6 


Vocational (Craining Aide 


■3 


Occunational Oiraining -Not^^-S^ 


— 10 


TOTAL . 


38h 



NeiGhl)orhood Youth Corns II 



Office SkiUs 

Cashier Training 

Tailoring and Alterations 

Shoe Repair 
^utomobile iijchanics 
Hkcensed Practical Ifurse liraining 

Twoeciitive Socretary 

General Business 

:rjc: , . ■ . ■ 



50 
27 
2k 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 



O 



Central Piedmont Community Colle; 

Central Piedmont C.C. 

Central Piedmont C.C. ; 

Central Piedmont C.C. • 

Central Piedjcont C.C. 

Central Piedmont C.C. 

SE College of Beau-cy 

NC Drivers Training School 



Central Piedmont C.C. 
Central Piedmont C.C. 
Central Piedmont C.C. 
Central Piedmont C.C. 
Social Non-Profit Agency 
Social. Kon-Prof it Agency 
Social Non-Profit Agency 
Social Non-Profit Agency 
Social Non-profit i\gency 
Social Non-profit Agency 
Social. Non-profit Agency 
Social Non-profit Agency 
Social Non-profit Agency 
Central Piedmont C.C. 
Social Ifon-Prof it Agency 
Social Non-Prof it Agency 
Social Non-profit Agencjr: 



Opportunities Industrial Center - 
Opportunities Industrial Center 
Oppor tunitie s Indus trial Center;^ ^ 
Opportiuiities Industrial Center 
Opportunities Industrial Center 
Central Picdront C.C. 

Central Plcdinont C.C. 
Central Piedmont C.C^ 



Charlotte 



OCCUPATIOmL OFTERiriGS 



KWSER OF SrUDEIWS 
ENROLLED 



AGEWCr PROVIDING 
TRA.IWIIKr 



OpportunltlGS Industrial Csnter 



lerlcal Skills 

tetail Sales/Conmercial Accounting 

lashier/sales 

Jsiilorins 

•ower Se-tiTing • 

asic Electronics/Electricity 

Sstrpentry/Cabinetmaking 

Josmetology 

BM Msypunch 

.utdmobile Ifechanics 

ookkeeping - 

ma, 



199 
11 

30 
20 
k 
23 
26 
16 
.17 
k23 



Opport\mities 
Qpportimities 
Opportunities 
Opportunities 
Opportunities 
Opportunities 
Opportunities 
ORPortxmities 
Opportunities 
Opportunities. 
Opportunities 



Industrial 
Industrial 
Industrial 
Industrial 
Industrial 
Industrial 
Industrial 
Industrial 
Industrial 
Industrial 
Industrial 



CGnter 
Center 
Center 
Center 
Center 
Center 
Center 
Center 
Center 
Center 
Center 



Table 



Charlotte . 

SUJJIM/VHY OF OCCUPATIOFAL OPFBRIKGS AKD IIUI-IBES OF STUDEI?rS SERVED 
BY SECOI-JDAEY, POSTiJECOI^DARY, AW DERUfTI.lEIvT OF lABOR PR0GIiA2-IS 



OCCUPATIONAL OFPERUrGS 



TOTAL 



HIGH SCHOOL 



POSTSECOKDARy 



DEPARTMENT 
OP 
lABOR 



Agricultural Production 


277 


277 






Distributive Education 


571 


571 






Marketing . 


33 


33 






Advertising 


53 


53 






Salesmanship 


53 


53 






Pashioh Merchandising 


315 


315 






Betail Sales 


11 






• 11 


Truck Driver 


1 






1 


Traffic and Transportation Clerk 


k? 








Associate Degree Kurse 


302 


* • • ■ • . 


' 302 




Dental Hygiene 


113 








Nursing 


98 




98 




Physical Therapy 


96 




96 




Dental Assistant 


71 




71 




Medical Assistant 


66 




66 




Licensed Practical Nurse 


13^* 




134 




Health Occupations, Kot Specified 


150 


150 




Home Economics, Gainful 


162 


162 






Child Care Assistant 


123 




67 


61 

. Vol* ' 


Computer Operator 1 




l,lf00 


l6i» 




Keypunch 


26 






26 


Bookkeeping 


17 






17 


Cooperative Office Occupations 


210 


210 




Scientific Data Processing 


76 




76 




Accounting 


265 




265 




Business Administration 1 


,069 




1»069 




Data Processing 


307 




307 




Secretarial 


615 




615 




Clerk Typist 


3lt8 




lk9 


199 


Architectural Technician 


78 




78 




Chemical Technology 


35 




.35 




Civil Engineering Technician^ ■_ _ 


155 




155 . 




Electro-Mechanical Technician 


251 ' 




251 , 




Mechanical Technology 


80 




80 




Plre Science 


86 




86 




Police Science 


393 




393 




Community Aide 


31 




31 


Commercial Art 


276 




276 


:^ir Conditioning and Eefrigeration 


163 




.163 




Automobile Body and Pender 


183 


39 






Automobile Mechanic 


626. 


293 


317 


■'.'■''.'I' 16 


Machinist • 


13lf 


82 


■■52,::i--- 
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Charlotte 



DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ENROLLMENTS BY LEVEL AND AREA 



AREA 

SECONDARY 

Agriculture 4.9% ' 

Distributive Education 18.4 
Health 2.7 
Home Economls (gainful) 2.9 

Business 6< Office 28.9 
Technologies - — : 

Trade & Industry 37.7 
Other 4.5 

TOTAL 100.0% 



LEVEL 

POSTSECONDARY DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



0.8% 
15.2 

1.2 
45.7 
23.4 
13.7' 

100.0% 



1.6 

8.3 
37.0 

4.2 
19.4 
29.5 

ioo.0% 



m 



Table h 
(Continued) 



Charlotte 



OF 



> OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS 


TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


•POSTSECONDABY 


LABOR 


. ~ \ ■■■■■ . ■ ■" ■■. " ■ ■ ' ■ • ' 

Industrial Cooperative Training 


1+15 


1+15 






Welding 


118 




118 




Bricklaying 


38 


38 






Cabin etraaking 


IS3 


159 


• ' 




Carpentry 


32 


32 






Quantity Food Occupations 


k9 


HQ 




1 ■: 


Cosmetology 


203 


178 






Drafting 


277 


277 






PTect tIg It V 










Engine Repair 


25 


25 






Gra^ic Arts 


178 


178 






Photography 


73 


73 






Tailoring 


119 








Broadcasting 


51 


• •■ 51 




217(1) 


Other 


A67 


250 




TOTAL 


12,099 


5,576 


5,787 


736C2) 



(1) Inc ludes 89 WIN euro lies for which there was no breakdOT*m avai lab le . 



f2) 



One hundred and eleven neighborhood Youth Corps II eni^ollGes are trained by 
Oppprtxinities Industrial -Center and 209 other Department of Labor enrollees are 
trained by the Comunity College. To aviod double counting, these have been 
excluded from this total. 
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Table 6 



Charlotte 



H10GRA14 EIROLUtEKTS BY OFFERIira AGENCY AND 
POPULATION GROUPS SERVED 



V INSTITUTIOU/AGEIJCy TOTAL 
Charlotte -Mecklenberg Public 



Schools 

Male • 
Female 



100^ 
50^ 
505i 



BLACK 



WHITE 
61% 



SPANISH 
SUmiAl-jE 



OTHER 



Central Piedmont Cocmunity 

College 100 

Male 6l 

Female 39 



30 



70 



Manpower Development and 
Training Act 

Male 

Female 
Concentrated Employment 
Program 

Male 

Female 
Work Incentive Program 

Male 

Female 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 

•Kale 

Female 
Opportunities Industrial 
Center 

Male 

Female 

Manpower Development and ' 
Training Act-On-The-Job 
Training 

i^-^/-:MkLe /:.■:■; 

Female . 
National Alliance of Business- 
men-Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector 

Male'- ; 
Female : 



100 
35 
65 

100 

100 
5 

95 
100 
29 
71 

100 
33 
67 



100 
81 
19 



100 

75 
25 



77 

97 
98 
98 

98 



20 



81* 



23 

3 
2 
2 



80 



16 



Central Piedmont Community 
College - Adtilt i 
Vvv;.- Kale : ; 
;;;;V.:,\r;Female\/; ^ 



100 

61 
39 



30 



70 



Table 7 
Charlotte 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 
OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 



, OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS 
PROVIDED BY MORE 
THAN ONE AGENCY 

Computer Operator 
Child Care Assistant 
Automobile Body & Fender 
Automobile Mechanic 
Machinist 
Cabinet making 
'Quantity Food Occupations 
Clerk-Typist 
Cosmetology 
Electricity 
Tailoring 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 
OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY 
MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 



PRECENTAGE OF TOTAL 
NUMER OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN ALL 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRA!r 



1594 


12.0% 


128 


1.0 


183 


1.4 


626 


4.7 


134 


i.b 


1S3 


1.2 


49 


0.4 


348 


2.6 


203 


1.5 


192 


1.4 


119 


0.9 



TOTAL 



3739 



Section 5 



CHICAGO: 



Introduction ; 

Chiccgo, with a population of 3,666,957j is the nation's second 
largest city. As in many of the other large cities surveyed, there 
has been an outmigration of population from the central city to the 
suburbs • 

Chicago's 33 percent Black population is largely concentrated 
on the South and West Sides. Spanish surnamed individuals make up 
approximately seven percent of the population. Approximately 13 
percent of the population lives in poverty. Of the 194,472 poor 
of working age, about 52 percent are Black, nine percent are Span- 
ish surnamed, and 39 percent are white. 

Chicago's largest economic sector, manufacturing--35 percent of 
the total Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) employment — 
is in a state of relative decline. The fastest growing sectors of 
the economy are service (17 percent) , wholesale and retail trade (22 
percent), and government (12 percent). 

Historically, unemployment rates for the Chicago labor market 
area have been below the national average. The national 1970-1971 
economic doxTnturn was not felt as severely in Chicago as in many 
other parts . of the nation, the metropolitan unemployment rate ris- 
ing only from 2.5 percent in 1969, to 3.5 percent 1970,* to 4.2 per- 
cent in 1971. However, surveys of the census trccts of highest 
unemiployment , the Concentrated Employment Program*^ s (CEP) target 
area, placed the unemployment rate well over 10 percent and over 30 
percent for youth living in the target area. 

Occupational Education in Chicago ; 

The Chicago Public Schools reported enrollments of slightly . 
over 103,000 in vocational courses. Examination of records made 
available to the survey, indicates that these enrollments might 
actually count some students more than once if they are taking 
more than one course. This problem was encountered in several of 
the school systems surveyed, because for moFt courses, total en- 
rollments are reported rather than the number of different students 
enrolled.'--^.-.- - 

In order to make the data compatible with other cities surveyed, 
some estimates have been made of how double counting might effect the 
enrollment figures. Survey results in other cities and examination 
of ^^records provided indicate that double counting tends to be more of 
a problem in such areas cs. of fice occupations , v;oodv;orking, drafting, 
and home econ omi cs , than in others . To ad j ui\t the Chicago Public 
School enrollments , nil the anrollinents in of fice occupations , draft- 
ing, and woodworking were, ndded^and then halved. The rationale for 
this is that many .of thci^e students , if enrolled in a full program 
ather than a course, would actually be taking at least two courses 



or possibly three at the same time. It was also felt that some of the 
enrollments in typing, drafting, and woodworking might be students 
taking these courses as single electives and not be enrolled in a full 
skill training program. Enrollments in two home economics courses 
(child development and home management) were also subtracted on the 
basis that they were more likely consumer and homemaking courses rath- 
er than gainful home economics. Using this procedure, we have an 
adjustment of approximately 41,000 enrollments to the public school 
figures. This v/ould bring the enrollments down to about 62,248. It 
should be emphasized that this is simply as estimate to indicate the 
influence double counting can have on reported enrollments.' To obtain 
accurate student and program counts an indepth survey of a limited 
number of school systems would have to be conducted. 

. The city operates a community college of seven campuses; Located in 
different ethnic neighborhoods , vocational enrollmentis range from 10 to 
69 percent . Some colleges also operate "storefront " and church classrooms 
away from campus in the evening, both for the; convenience of students and 
to enroll more minority students x^Jllo are vreluctant to leave the areas they 
reside in. Enrollment at any college is op^iri to any Chicago resident who 
is either 19 years of age or over or has a high school diploma. Except 
for student fees , tuition is free. The enrollments of each of these col- 
leges is shown in Table A. . 

Five colleges tend to emphasize specific occupational areas and 
attracted car^r-minded students who were seeking training in that 
particular area. Southwest College emphasized training in accounting, 
management , and other business and office occupations. In addition to 
a high school diploma. Southwest requires prospective students to take : 
placement tests in English, math, and science, and to show aptitude 
and basic preparation for the courses in the program. Students without 
high school diplomas , who are at least 19 years of age , may b e a dud 1 1 e d 
provisionally, in which case they must complete 12 hours of preparatory 
work, and then take the necessary placement tests. Campus facilities 
are modest and enrollment has been restricted because of the insuffici- 
ency of qualified faculty. 

Malcolm X college stresses health programs, particularly those 
which lead to "new trend" occupations. With the goal of employment 
constantly in view, the college declines to give training which does 
not have a fair certainty of employment upon, completion. The college's 
advisory committee is composed of industriaiists who emphasize the 
occupational education approach rather than traditional education, and 
thus , the college is able to draw volunteers from the business and in- 
dustrial community to teach special courses . For example , teachers 
employed by various banks to train their data processing clerks teach 
classes in data processing at Malcolm X. All vocational students are 
required to take core courses that are part of the transfer curriculum, 
as the college administration believes that vocational students benefit V 
psychblogically from participation in academic studies which lift them 
out o^^ concentration on job training.;. Most Malcolm X 

students aim for an associate degree, with less than 10 percent (mostly 
those preparing for of f ice occupations ^^^^^ 

les) at^taining a certificate only. Malcolm X began in 1969 in an aban- , 
Q led high school with 1,000 students and had quadrupled its enrollment 
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by Fall, 1971 when it opened in new quartc;rs. Entrance requirements are 
less rigid than those for the other collr ges. V/hile a high school diplo- 
ma is specified, there is^ a large prpportion of students who are admitted 
simply because they are at least 19 years old and desire more schooling. 
The college has an interchange program with the University of Illinois. 
White enrollment is less than four percent due to the school's location 
in a Black community which has been the scene of riots in recent years. 

In addition to the city colleges, the YMCA Community College — ante-, 
dating most of the other institutions— of fers a varied curricula of care- 
er programs. This college accepts students without high school diplomas, 
although these students must attain their General Equivalency Diploma 
before they complete their college program. Tuition at the YMCA college 
was. $40.00 per credit hour. ^ .= 

Most of the college administrators interviewed expressed concern 
over the reluctance of more students to' enroll in career education and 
criticized the teachers' union for resistance to changes in the appro- 
ach to and the instruction of students in occupational studies. 

* • • . . • 
The community college of Chicago are also responsible for the 

adult education program. 

Nine Federal manpower training programs were in operation during 
FY 1971. The Chicago- Committee on Urban Opportunity, the designated 
Community Action Agency (CAA) was the sponsor for the Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP) and Neighborhood Yoiith Corps II (NYC II) . 
Both of these programs are closely associated with the Mayor* s office 
which also sponsors the Model Cities Program. Funds for the Manpower 
•Area Planning Council (MAPC) are channeled through the Mayor *s office 
also. The Skill Center serving the IIDTA program was operated by the 
Community College system. ■ 

^ Appendix Table 1 and Table A list occupational enrollment totals 
by agency. The totals are not additive in that 

program enrollees trained at public vocational schools or other Fede- 
ral manpower programs are counted twice. 

About four percent of the reported secondary vocational enroll- 
ments included students in non-gainful home economics. This group 
was omitted in the analysis of occupational education. 




Table A 



NUT.1BER OF STUB^.TITS EIJTiOLT.ED IN OCCUPATIONAL TRACING 
W PUBLIC IKSTITUTIOnS AND FEDERAL MANPa'JER- PROGRAI^S 



Institution/Afyency 

Chicago Public Schools 

City Colleges, of Chicago 

Amundsen 

Kennedy King 

Loop 

Malcolm X 
Olive Harvey 
Southwest 
Wilbur VJright 

0 

■yMCA College 

Federal Manpower Prograros 

MDTA 

CEP 

WIN 

UYC II 
CIC 

MDtCA.-OJT 
JOP 

NAB-JOBS " 
Model Cities 

Public School Adult 



CHICAGO 

Number Enrolled 
frm City 

135,000 



3,539 
5,295 
8,337 
3,176 

5,161 
8,201^ 

3,570 



2,326 

3^ 
350 
61 
3,688 
1,100 

N.A, 



Number from- City 
in Skill Training 

103,21*8 



691 
2,570 
5,721; 
1,570 
1,075 
1,711* 

788 

1,530 



lh9 
1,769 
N.A. 
0 

350 

61 
3,888 
232 

32,595 



Occupational Offerings : 

Occupational education in the secondary schools consisted of 39 
programs winh largest concentrations in pyping (24 percent) , drafting 
(16.3 percent) and accounting and computing (12.1 percent) . Other 
large areas of concentration were secretarial (7.3 percent), woodwoi. k- 
ing (7 percent), graphic arts (5.7 percent), and general merchandising 
(5.2 percent) . I-Jhile the areas of concentration are probably valid, 
the actual percentages of students enrolled in each of thescj areas is 
probably inflated by the fact that 24,764 students (or 24 percent of 
total enrollment) were reported in typing, a figure which most likely 
reflects course rather than program enrollments. There is also some 
question as to whether the 7,277 students cnrolied in woodworking oc- 

scupations were actually pursuing a vocational program or if this off- 
ering was more like industrial arts and served as an orientation type 

-course. ' ■ . 



At the post$^condary level, the Community College System offered a 
total of 56 different vocational programs. As can be seen in Table 2 at 
the end of the Section, eight was the smallest number offered by any col- 
lege, Wilbur Wright, and 32 was the largest number, offered by Loop ■ ' 
College, which had the largest vocational enrollment. Combined figures 
for the seven colleges reveal largest concentrations in care and guidance 
of children (17 .2 percent) , general business (15.5 percent) , secretarial 
(9.1 percent) , and police science technology (7.3 percent). These percen- 
tages do not include students from Yl-ICA College which was vmable to supply 
occupational breakdowns. 

Federal manpower programs (excluding CEP and NYC which were unable 
to supply occupational breakdowns) offered 59 occupational options dur- 
ing FY 1971. This wide variety of choices reflects the individual refer- 
ral policy of WIN which allows trainees to train in any available skill 
training program, public or private which will lead to employment in a 
given period of time. On the basis of those programs reporting occupa- 
tional breakdowns, largest concentrations of Federal manpower program 
enrollees were in the areas of clerk/typist (17 .1 percent), general 
of fice clerical '(14 percent) , and licensed practical nursing (11.8 per- 
cent). 

Table 4-A indicates the relative distribution of enrollees at three 
training levels-secondary, postsecondary , and Federal^ manpower train- 
ing programs-ainong the seven major vocational technical areas. As can 
be seen in this table, almost half of the enrollees at each of these 
levels are being trained in business and office occupations. Unlike 
other of the 20 cities, in which all occupational of ferings seemed to 
be contained within three or four areas, in Chicago (with only two ex- 
ceptions) each level was providing some training. in each- of the seven 
"areas. . ■ " " 

Selected Services ; 

Federal manpower programs in Chicago provided more extensive 
services, either in-house or through referral , than did Federal man- 
power programs in almost any other city . For example , whereas health 
services were usually offered by only a few programs in most cities, 
in Chicago six programs offered health services asi part of their : 
programs, while the public schools offered them on a referral basis. 

Table 5 of this Section displays ancillary services provided by 
the various skill training programs. The Illinois Bureau of Employ- : 
men t Security is subcontractor for employment services for Federal 
,manpower training programs and the Model Cities program. These man- 
power services include vocational guidance, job development, and job 
placement. The public schools and city college system do, their own 
job development and placement • 

Child care; w^ available at all of the Federal manpowlsr training 
programs- on either an iri-house or referral basis, ilalcolm X Was the 
only college that provided child care itself, although Kennedy King 
provided it :on a referral basis . 



Miile the geographic dispersal of the city colleges, and the 
effeciency of the city's mass transit system mitigates the problem 
of transportation, nonethless, six of the Federal manpower programs 
and one community college set aside funds for enrollee transportation. 

Characteristics or Students : 

Table 6 gives a racial and sex breakdown for. each agency. Blacks 
are tV prime audience served by all eight of the Federal manpower 
programs. Females and males in the Federal mnpower institutional 
programs aro enrolled in almost equal numbers. Fifty-six percent of 
secondary students were Black, Individual schools within the secondary 
system tended to be heavily black or white. 

The profiles of the seven individual city colleges show a 
marked contrast from campus to campus. Kennedy King and Malcolm X 
were oveiTwhelmingly Black. Olive Harvey reported 64 percent Black, 
while Loop College had an intergrated student body with 52- percent 
Black. Southwest » Wilbur Wright, and Amundsen have overwhelingly 
white student bodies, largely from- blue collar families. - 

Most of the Federal manpower programs reported that their 
enrollees had completed approximately 10 grades of school and funct- 
ioned at a sixth to seventh grade level. MDTA reported that 32 per- 
cent of their enrollees had completed high school followed by 29 
percent by the Jobs Optional Program (JOP) , 19 percent by the National 
iiiliance of Businessman-Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (NAB- 
JOBS), 12 to 15 percent by Model Cities and only eight to 10 percent 
by CEP. The Work Incentive (WIN) program had no comparable data. 

While a high school diploma was not required uniformly by either 
the community colleges or the YMCA College, the former reported that 
40 percent of its student body were high school graduates, while the 
latter reported 75 percent. 

Overlap, Duplications and Gaps ; 

Thirty-seven occupational programs, (See Table 73t accounting for 
82.3 percent of the total enrollment, were offered at more than one 
level. Hcwever, if we delete "Typing and Related Occupations," an 
occupation p\ gram with 2A , 764 students at the secondary level, and 
three of the eueral manpower programs, the percent of overlapped en- 
rollment fal.s to 62 . 6 percent. ' 

Largest, concentrations of overlapped program enrollments, ex- 
clusive of typing were drafting with 13.5 percent, accounting and 
computing 11.4 percent, and secretarial 7.7 percent. Most of the 
other overlap^^ed enrollments were distributed . fairly evenly among the 
-other '33 ■ programs v --- '^r.', . 

With the exception of child care and guidance and accounting and 
computing, both of which are sizeable programs at both the post seco- 
ndary and secondary levels, the' percentage of overlap was mainly at- 
tributable to small uunibers of enrollees at one level being added to 
large numbers of enrollees at another level. 



Programs Compared with the Lo^rftl lAbor Market! 

Table B-1 lists occupational offerings that are related to surplus 
occupations, as identified by the Illinois Bureau of Employment Security. 
As can be seen from this table only 1.5 percent of the total occupational 
enrollment is in surplus occupations. The primary reason for this low 
percentage is that the surplus occupations are overx'/helmingly low-skilled 
service jobs, i.e. busboy, maid, telephone' operator, waiter — occupations 
for which training would not be needed. , 

TABLE B-1 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN TRAINING FOR 
OCCUPATIONS FOR WHICH THERE IS A SURPLUS OF WORKERS 

CHICAGO . , 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
.. . NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN ALL 

OCCUPATIONAL OFFERING ENROLLED OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Mechanical Technology 91 .07% 

General Office Clerks 973 .77% 

Nurse's Aid 441 .35% 

TOTAL 1505 1.2% 

Only one of the occupational offerings identified as a surplus occupa- 
tion is available at more than one level - General Office Clerk. This 
occupation accounts for less than one percent of the total occupational en- 
rollment. 

Table B-2 lists related offerings in occupations Identified as "short- 
age" by the Employment Service. As can be seen in this Table three offerings 
accounting for 20.8 percent of the total vocational enrollment, are in short- 
age related occupations. One potential occupational offering, insurance 
sales, is not available at any level, even though the occupation has been 
identified as a shortage one. Two of three "shortage" offerings are avail- 
able at more than one level. 
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TABLE B-2 



NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN TRAINING FOR 
OCCUPATIONS FOR WHICH THERE IS A SHORTAGE OF WORKERS 

CHICAGO 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN ALL 

OCCUPATIONAL OFFERING ■ ENROLLED OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Registered Nurse 1014 .8% 

Stenographer 456 .36% 

Typing and Related Occupations 24,767 19.6% 

TOTAL 26,237 20.8% 

Programs Compared with Population Groups ; 

Table C-1 compares Chicago population for youths (16-18) and adults 
(19-44) with occupational enrollments for the same target groups. Because 
NJC II did not comply with requests for occupational enrollment, the youth 
target group includes only secondary school enrollments. For the adult 
target group (19-44) , a breakdoxm by sex was not available from many of the 
city colleges. Therefore it was not possible to compare adult male and 
female occupational enrollments with their adult populations. 



TABLE C-1 

COMPARISON OF POPULATION GROUPS IN CITY WITH 
NUMBERS OF THESE GROUPS IN OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 

CHICAGO 



NUMBERS OF 
STUDENTS ENROLLED 
TOTAL NUMBER IN OCCUPATIONAL 
POPULATION GROUP IN CITY PROGRAMS PRECENT ENROLLED 



AGE 


RACE 








16-18 


TOTAL 


166,925 


103,248 


61.9% 




White 
Black 


100,420 
63,940 


45,430 
57,819 


45.2% 
90.4% 




Male 
Female 




52,657 
50,592 




19-44 


TOTAL 




21.859 


1.9% 




White 
Black 


719,828 
383,690 


12,152 
9,707 


7% 
2.5% 



llalc 

NOTE: Wliite figure includes Spanish sumnmGd individuals and "others". NYC II 
Q figures are not included in the 16-18 population, as the program did not 
[\r finish occupational enrollniGnts. 
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Tabic C-1 indicates that the enrollment rate for Blacks is higher 
for both 'the youth and adult population than for whites. Nearly sixty- 
two percent of all youths are enrolled in occupational education. The 
enrollment rate for Blacks is double that of U'hites for the youth popula- 
tion. The vocational enrollment rates are perhaps the highest of the 
twenty cities. This is attributable to the occupational enrollment 
figures for the public schools, that are believed to be soiuewhat high 
due to reporting procedures. 

The 1,9 percent participation rate for the adult population is 
among the lowest of the twenty sampled cities. This may be attributed 
to these factors: (1) The total occupational enrollment for the city 
colleges is approximately 14,000, a relatively low figure, Chicago is 
ten times the sfze of the average sampled city, but its post-secondary 
enrollment is only three times the size of the average sampled city; 
(2) Federal manpower programs offering institutional training, are 
comparatively small for a city the size of Chicago, The total CEP 
enrollment is smaller than either the Boston, Washington, or Denver 
CEP; (3) The percentage of Federal manpower enrollees receiving occu- 
pational training is relatively small for the WIN and CEP programs. 
Only six percent of CEP enrollees were enrolled in occupational train- 
ing. This reflected a preference for subcontracted work experience 
programs, on a performance basis. Only twenty-four percent of the WIN 
enrollees received skill training, the low percentage achievement of 
the WIN enrollees — fourth grader- necessitating a large basic education 
compontent . 

IV, Management, Administration and Co-ordination ; 

The influence and power that rests in the Mayor's Office for 
Chicago is carried over into the occupational training field. The 
Mayor appoints the members of the City College Board, The CEP, NYC, 
Model Cities and Manpower Area Planning Council are directly or in- 
directly controlled by the Mayor's Office, However, there was gene- 
ral agreement among the program administrators that the Hayor allowed 
a free hand for their programs. 

The teaching staff of the City College system is unionized* 
By contractual agreement, the teaching load is limited to twelve 
contact hours per week, regardless of the area of instruction. This 
makes post-secondary occupational education an expensive proposition* 

The City College system in late 1972 is to become the design- 
ated MDT Institutional Skill Center, Although the City College 
provided much of the skill training during FY 1971, MDTA was not 
legally tied to the skill center in fiscal year 1971, Employment 
Service personnel expressed some concern that flexibility would 
be lost with the new designation. 

The former head of the Illinois Bureau of Employment Security, 
now heads the Mayor's Manpower Area Planning Council. Unlike smaller 
cities, many of the program administrators were not members of the MAPC 
Committee, The MAPC currently lacks the **clout" that it would like to 
have. However, it does have the power to recommend a change in sponsors. 



Tabic 1 
Chicago 



TOTAL inJMBSR OP STODEUTT, Ern^OLT.nD AlID TOTAL riUMBER 
OF STODEIITo EmOIJiED IN OCCUPATIOIIAL TRAEIIHG DI fUBLIC 
mSTIlUTia^S AIJD FiSDERAL MAIiPOWER PROGRAIB 



mSTlIUTION/AGEIiCy 
Chicago Public Schools 



TOTAL 
ENROLLED 



NUMBER 
EIIROLLED 
PROM CITy 



135,000 135,000 



NUJ4BER IN 
OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING 

103,2U8 



NUMBER FROM 
CITY IN 
OCCUPATIfllAL 
TRAINING 

103,2li8 



City Colleges of Chicago 



Ajnundsen 3,539 

Kennedy King 5,295 

Loop 8,337 

Malcolm X 3,176 

Olive Harvey 5,^+^1 

Southwest 5,l6l 

Wilbur Wright 6,20k 

mCA College lf,200 



3,539 • 691 691 

5,295 5,10U . 2,570 

8,337 5,721* 5,72l| 

3,176 1,570 1,570 

5,Mfl 1,075 1,075 

5,l6l l,7lU 1,711* 

8,20lf 788 788 

3,570 1,800 1,530. 



Manpower Development and 

Training Act 4,26o 

Concentrated Employment Program 2,326 

Work Incentive Program 7,317 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 1,31*1* 

Opportunities Industrial Center 5l*l* 
Manpower Development and 
Training Act-On-The-Job 

Training 500 

Jobs Optional Program 66 
National Alliance of Businessmen- 
Job Opportunities in the 

Business Sector 1*,800 

Model Cities 1,100 



U,0l*7 1*,105 **,0U7 

2,326 . IU9 II+9 

7,21*1* 1,789 1,769 

1,31*1* Not Available Not Available 

51*1* 0 0 



350 500 350 

61 66 61 



3,888 1*,800 3,888 

1,100 232 232 



Public Schools - Adult 



Not Available Not Available 12,595 



12,595 



Table 2 



Chicago 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OrFKRIirCS IN PUDHC IlJSTITUriONS 
BY TYPE Aim Eia?OLU'JClIT 



OCCUIATIOIIAL OITERIIIGS . WJvWSR OF STUDEIJTS EIIROLIED 

Chicafyp Public Schools Secondary 

Ornamental Horticulture 56 

Automotive 17 

General Merchandizing 5j3B5 

Medical laboratory Assistant 117 

Licensed Practical Nurse l62 

Nurse's Aide kkl 

Child Developnent 1,688 f 

House Management 2,276 

Care and Guidance of Children ^ 728 

Clothing' Management Production and Services' * 6I 

Food ^^nageraent, Production and Service 128 

Institutional and Home Management and Supporting Sejnrices 221 

Accounting and Computing 12,^59 

Business Data Processing System U,030 

Filing, Office Machines 1,392 

Stenography, Secretarial and Related 7>5^0 

Typing and Related Occupations 2h^76k 

Appliance Repair ^ 38 

Automobile Body and Fender 6'f7 

Automobile Mechanics 2,12^^ 

Aviation Occupaitions 2^6 

Chemical Art Occupations 633 

Chemical Photography 52 

Carpentry 88 

Masonry 101 

Plumbing and Pipefitting 23 

Construction and Maintenance, Other 19 

Drafting Occupations l6,796 

Electrical Occupations • 2,l6l 

Fabric Maintenance Service ikS 

Graphic Arts Occupations 5j929 

Metallurgical Occupations 3>219 

Cosmetolocy 57^ 

Personal Services, Other 112 

Plastics Occupations 286 

Small Engine Repair 52 

Textile Production and Fabrics ^ 380 

Leatherworking * 30 

Upholstery 7^ 

Woodv/orking Occupations 7j277 

TOTAL . 103,2^8 
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Table 2 
(Continued) 

Chicago 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERIUGS 



NUMBER OF STUDEIITS ElIROLLED 



Amundsen - May fair, 


City CoUor.e of Chicago (Cont'd) 


Accounting 


116 


Career Journalisci 


36 


Chemical Riint Technology 


• 13 


Child Development (Pre -School) 


100 


Data Processing Programmer 


116 


Drafting Technology 


36 


Merchandising 


32 


Associate Degree Nurse 


173 


Secretarial 


ko 


Sheet Metal 


29 


TOTAL 


691 



Kennedy-King College 



Horticulture 

Insurance 

Real Estate 

Retail Marketing 

Child Developrnent (Residential) 

Nursing 

Recreational Leadership 
Child Developscnt (Pre -School) 
Accounting and Finance 
Data Processing 
Library Technology 
Secretarial Science 
Drafting and Design Technology 
Social Service Aide 
Air Conditioning 
Architectural Drafting 
Automotive Technology 
Commercial Art 
Drafting 

Industrial Plant Technology 
Photo -Offset Printing 
Theatre Technology 
TOTAL 



Loop, City CoJlege of Chicago 



Accounting 

Architectural Technology 
Building, Cole Enforcement 
Business, General 



19 
22 

h3 

83 
821 
178 

63 
913 
869 
123 

2k 
6kl 

21 
225 
1*25 

69 
231 

19 
6 
32 
33 
kk 
5,lOlf 



170 
kl 
2,301 
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4 



Chicago 

i * 

CCCUEdTIOIIAL OiTERIKGS IIUI-IBER OF STUDEinS ENROLLED 



Loop, City Collcro of Chicar.o (Cont'd) 



wAidLM.^Gb Jk Jl <»» C 1 11 AX^« <4.Cli liM 


10 


Child DpvgI nnnen'fc fprp-^phonl ^ 


U78 


Child 7)pvp 1 or>"ipnf* (no^idGfi't'ial i 


10 

XV 








IPft 
xcv 


VUuUiivSx UXclJu /IX w vex ^ U^Q^JuX^ f 




CoDuneTcia.! Music 


186 


Dal^ Process inr^ En uiT^men.'fc ODoratoT 




VCli X^X wi^^kA O JL X A ^^X ChluUlC X 


PSO 








18 








oil 


JlOSJ^Xl/Ux 06Cxt;i/ciXjr 


Up 




i6 

xv^ 




io6 

Xvu 


tToin't HoSDital Proprani 


352 


Law Enforcenent 


201 


Idanaeenient and Supervision 


10 


Merchandising Cooperation 


10 


Personnel Analyst 


12 


Police Academy Recruitment Program 


282 


Police Science 


638 


Relocation Advisors 


21 


Remedial Office Skills 


66 


Secretarial 


22 


Waste -Water Technician 


18 


Youth Officers 


35 


TOTAL 


5,72li 



Malcolm City Collef^e of Chicago 



Accounting and Computing 115 

Architectural Technology 50 

Business Adrinistration 120 

Civil Technology 9 
Commercial Art (Advertising Display) 

Drafting and Design ' 30 

Engineering Technology 20 

Health Facilities Management ^ l8 

Industrial Design ' 9 

Inhalation Therapy 111 

Inhalation Therapy Aide 111 

Mid-i'lanagemcnt Cooperative Program ^ 139 

Nursing , ' 193 

Plant Engineering 26 

Radiologic Technology 60 
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(Continued) 



Ghicaco 



occumiioriAL offerings hii4ber of studeiits enrolled 



Malcolm City College of Chicago (Cont^d) 

Secretarial Studies I65 

Teacher's Aide (Pre-School) U88 

TOTAL 1,570 

Olive -Harvey, City College of Chicago 

Accounting 225 

Architectural Technology 70 

Business Adtainistration 200 

Chenical Paint Technology 20 

Civil Technology ik 

Data Processing iljuipment Operator • . .55 

Data Processing Programmer " 119 

Electronic Technology 26 

Environmental Control Technology 23 

Mechanical Technology ik 

Nursing 90 

Plant Engineering ik 

Prosthetics and Orthotics 30 

Secrectarial Studies 175 

TOTAL 1,075 

Southwest, City College of Chicago 

Accounting 5^7 

Aviation 130 

Banking and Finance 73 

Child Dcvelopraent (Pre-School) % 

Cormunications Art kl 

Data Processing Programmer 232 

Drafting and Design ^ 51 

Law Enforcement * 91 

Library Technology • 37 

Management 2H7 

Merchandising 39 

Real Estate 26 

Secretarial Studies 129 

Transportation 2 

TOTAL 1,71** 
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Chicaco 

OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERHIGS * ♦ NUl-lBER OF STUDEIITS EITOOLIfl) 



V7ilbur Wrirht, City Collcse of Chicafjo 




cusmcssy ucnercix 


279 


Commercial Art (Advertising Display) 




iJaoa rrocessinG xTTogrciir.iiicr 


100 


Electronic Technolosy 


102 


Hotel and Motel I-Ianagecent 


20 


Mechanical Technology 


T7 


Eadiolosic Technology 




Secretarial Studies 


107 


TOTAL 


788 


Chicano Public Schools - Adult 




Advertising Services 


73 


Finance tind Credit • 


15 


General Merchandising 


11 


Ileal Estate 


U2 


Associate Degree Nxirse 


10 


licensed Practical Nurse 


302 


Nurse's Aide 


160 


Child Development 


16 


Clothing l-iinagemcnt. Production and Services 


10 


Food Itxnagement, Production and Services 
Accounting and Computing * 


h3 


1,1*^7 


Business Data Processing Systems 


787 


Filing, Office Machines 


28 


Personnel, Training and Related 
Stenographer, Secretarial and KeOated 


8 




Supervisory and Administrative 1-Lanagement 


28 


Typing and Related Occupations 


1,936 


Air Conditioning 


79 


Automobile Body and Fender 


91 


Automobile Mechanics 




Automotive, Other 


71 


Aviation Occupation 


60 


Blue Print Reading 


76 


Carpentry 


700 


Electricity 


659 


1-Iasonry 


297 


Plumbing and Pipefitting 


1,019 


Construction and I-laintenance, Other 


37U 


Drafting Occupation 


139 


Electrical Occupation 


111 


Electronic Occupation 


225 


Graphic Arts Occupation 


257 


Metallurgy Occupation 


1,565 
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Chicago 

OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERIIIGS NUIfflBR OF STUDEI1T3 EIIROLIED 

ChlcaGo Public Schools - Adult (Cont'd) 



Cosmetology • 76 

Law Enforcement Training I8 

Quantity Food Occupation 89 

Refrigeration 72 

Stationary Energy Resources Occupation 207 

Hoodvrorking Occupation I96 
TOTAL 12,595 



viuuxv J 



Chicago 



OCCUPATICriAL OFFERTTIGS HI FEDJ21AL 1!ANP0I7ER OR EDUCATIOIIAL EROGRAIS: 
BY TITPE, ETiROLLI-EWf AI© ACEJJCY, PROVIDirra mOlUllQ 



OCCUPATIO^IAL OFFStUJGS 



NU-IBER OF STUDQITS 
EIQIOLLED 



Manpovrer Dcvelopaent ond Training Act 



Cl^k ![ypist 

Clerical Cluster (NYC) 

Clerical Basic Library 

T^e-Apprentico Tool & Die 

Cylinder Pressman 

0£f&et Fressnan 

Licensed Practical Nurse 

Clerk, General 

Clerk Typist 

Keypunch Operator 

Hospital' Ward Clerk 

Stenographer 

General Office Clerk 

Stenography Clerical Cluster 

Clerk TjTist (IIYC Cluster) 

Clerical C3.ustcr 

Machinist Apprentice, Tool & Die 

CoDbination Welder 

Machine Setup Operator 

Metal Trades 

Pipefitter and VIelder 

Surgical Technician 

Medical Laboratory Assistant 

Hbusekeepinc Tcchnicion 

Laboratory Liasion Technician 

Draftsman Kechanic 

Architecttxral Draftsmen 

Occtxpatlonal Training, Not Specified 

Clerical Cluster, With Basic Education 

TOTAL 



(CEP) 



73 
21k 

I3U 
133 

55 
183 
706 

Uo 
52U 

58 

?5 
U2 

167 

375 

112 

229 

130 

89 
78 

^♦5 
92 
38 
103 
166 
36 
53 
21 
U3 
31 
^,105 



AGiSJCy JBOVIDIIJl} 
mAUfSiG 



Not Available 



Work Incentive Prc'^nram 



Truck Driver, Heavy 
Cinematography Technology 


7 


1 


Sign Painter 


1 


BiUboord Illustrator 


1 


Lettcrmon 


1 


Silkscreen Cutter & Painter 


X 


Cotnmercial Artist 


3 


Truck Driver, Practical 


1 


Barber 


11 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


6 


Autosobile Body Kcpoir 


13 



Not Available 



Tabic j 
(Continued) 



ChicoGO 



OCCUPATIONAL OITERIIi*GS 



nU!<1DER OF STUDQITS 
BIROLLED 



Work Incentive ProrTan (Cont^d) 



Automobile f!cchanic 


27 


Refrigeration 


1 . 


Motorcycle Mcchonic 


X 


Diesel I'cchonic 


5 


Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 


19 


Tool & Die I-Soker 


2 


Television end Radio Service 


12 


Advanced Radio Service 


1 


C(»nbination Welder 


6 


Welder 


3 


Industrial Electronics Technology- 


1 


Electrical Technology 


11 


Electricel Technician 


.1 


Operating Kngineer 


3 


Truck Driver 


2 


Truck Driver, Trailer 




Junior Clerical Worker 


1 


Junior Stenographer 


1 


J\mior Prograasner 


h 


Business Frogrcncaer 


2 


Furniture Upholsterer 


1 


Dry Cleoncr 


1 


Tailor«Altcration 


2 


blaster Tailor 


6 


Women's Garments Tailor 


1 


Secretary, Transcriber 


1 


}!cdical Office Assistant 


3 


Execxxtivc Secretary 


k 


Data Processing 


2 


legal Secretary 


1 


Science Secretory, General 


3 


Pressing Machine Operator 
Teacher's Aide 


1 


h 


Dietician Aide 


1 


Cosmetology 


6h 


Cab Driver 


1 


Health Worker, Community 


1 


Kedical Technician 


1 


Stenographer 


19 


Secretary 


26 


Clerk Typist 


2m 


Kedicol Secretory 


3 


Keypunch Operator 


31 


Bookkeeper I 


2 


Booklcecpcr II 


2 


Bookkeeper 


2 


Steno-lVpo Operator 


2 



AJBicy pRoviDins 
TRAnrnx! 



Not Available 
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Table 3 
(Continued) 



Chicago 



OCCUPATIOHAL OFFERHIGS 



HUIffiER OF STUDEITS 
EOIOLLED 



Work Incentive Proprajn (Cont^d) 



Digital Coffipaiter Operator 


3 


General Office Clerk 


1 


CoKxputer Operator 


6 


Data Processing Programmer 


1 


Coxirt Reporter 


17 


OJypist, Preparatory 


3 


Clerkf General 


12 


Office Machines Operator 


60 


Calcttlator Machine Operator 


1 


Business Programmer 


1 


Radiologist Technician 


7 


Registered Nurse 


28 


Operating Boom Technician 


• 2 


Community Worker Aide 


1 


Dental Laboratory Technician 


o 
•> 


Totifch VJelf are VJorker 


1 






Aeeoufi'hftnt 


8 








n 


Mfeelifm 1 e nl n n ft <iTnaii 


o 

«> 




1 




JL 




o 


i*iCUlC*{^ClUv7J>l w XX cXXIldS 


o 


Histolo/c/ Technolocv 


1 


Fashion « Retail Merchandiser 
Rroftrammer • Detail 


1 


1 


Medical Assistant 


6 


Medical Technology 


1 


Dental Assistant 


9 


Medical Receptionist 


1 


Computer Pro^raCTier 


1 


Property Manager 


,1 


Branch Mane-ger 


1 


Medical Laboratory Technician 


5 


Youth Vfork Assistant 


1 


System Analyst 


.2 


Inhalation Therapy 


3 


Medical Laboratory Assistant 


1 


Physical Therapist Assistant 


2 


Group Worker 


1 


X-Ray Tcclmician 


1 


Program Developer 


2 


Controller 


1 


Manager 


1 



Not Available 
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(continued) 



Chicago 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERDIGS 



MUI^BER OF STUDENTS 
Et^ROLLED 



AGENCY PROVIDING 
TRAINING 



Work Incentive Program (cont'd ) 



Food Service Manager 
Architectxrpol Draftsman 
Comraimity Vforker Aide 
Prograinner 

Occupational Training, Not Specified 
TOTAL 



1 
1 

. 2 
k 
983 
1,789 



Not Available 



Model Cities 



Automobile Mechanic 

Automatic Transmission Specialist 

Clerk Typist 



Hospital Ward Clerk 
TOTAL 



2k 
2k 

73 



11 

132* 



Greer Technical 

Chicago School of 
Automatic Transmission 

Chicago Professional 
College, National Board 
for Ad\ilt Education 
Biyant and Stratton 

Marion Adult Education 



* One-Hundred more being trained at Manpower Development and Training Act - 
no breakdown given • 



Table k 



Chicafio 

SlI'D-IARY OF OCCUPATIOIL'VL OTFERINGS AIH) IIUI-UKR OP STUDENTS SERVED 
•BY SECOOTAEY, POSTSECOirj/iBY, AlW DETXRH'^m OP lABOR PROGRAl-lS 

DEPARTIffillT 

OCCUEfLTIOHAl OFFEEniGS • TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL POSTSECOMDABY OF lABOR 

■ 

Horticulture 75 56 * 19 

Banking and Finance * 73 * '73 ^ 

General Merchandising 5,550 5,385 l6l 1 

Hotels and Lodging 20 20 

Insurance 22 22 

Real Estate 69 69 

Recreation and Tourism 63 63 

Transportation I8 2 16 

Commercial Music I86 I86 

Food Services Management 9** 9^ • f 

Automotive 17 17 

Licensed Practical Nurse 8?^ ^ l62 712 

Registered Nurse l^Ol^i- * " 986 28 

Surgical Technician 38 38 

Inhalation Therapy 128 125 3 

Physical Therapy 2 . .2 

Radiological Technology 122 llU ■ 8 

Medical Technician 1 1 
Medical Laboratory 

Technician IO9 IO9 

Medical Assistant 127 117 10 
Dental laboratory 

Technician 3 3 

Dental Assistant 72 63 9 

Operating Room Technician 2 2 

Prosthetics and Oi*thoptics 30 .30 
Health Facilities tonage- 

ment I8 I8 

Nurse •& Aide khl kkl 

Histology Technician 1 1 

Dental Hygienist 2 * 2 
Care and Guidance of 

Children 5,275 2,in6 2,859 
Institutional and Home 

Manage raent and 

Supporting Services 2,663 2,^97 I66 
Food Management Production 
and Services, Dietician 

Aide 130 328 2 
Clothing I'-anagcment- 

. Production and Services 6I 6I 

Accounting and Computing lk,3Q3 12,1^59 l,9l6 10 

Bookkeepers 6 6 
Machine Operators: Billing 

Bookliccping & Computing 78 • ' 78 



Table If 
(Continued) 



Chieago 



OCCUPATIOHAL OFFERIITGS TOTAL 

Business Data Processing 

Oeeupations If, 562 
Computer and Console 

Operators 65 
Keypunch and Coding 

Equipment Operator IO5 

Programmers 1»83 

Systems Analysts 2 

General Office Clerks 973 

Office Occupations, Other 66 

Office I'lachines l,lf53 
Receptionists and 

Information Clerks 135 
InterN'iewer and Tost 

Technician IO6 

Executive Secretary . If 

Secretarial 9, 097 

Stenographical If 56 

Clerk -Typis ts 1, 030 
Supervisors and 

Administrators lf37 

Business Administrators 3^^ 

Business, General 2,580 
Typing and Related 

Occupations 2k,76f 
Information Communications 

Occupations Ifl" 

Personnel 12 
Engineering Related 

Technology If 

Engineering Technology 20 

Architectural Technology 359 

Automotive Technology 231 

Chemical Technology 10 

Civil Technology 26 

Electronics Technology 129 
Environmental Control 

Technology hi 

Industrial Technology Ul 

Mechanical Technology' 91 

Career Journalism 36 

Police Science Technology 1,212 

Chemical Paint Technician 33 

Community Service Aide 288 
Sanitation Technician - 

Wastewater Technician I8 

library Technology 6I 

Aviation Occupations 376 

Diesel Mechanic 5 



IUGH SCHOOL 



If, 030 



1,392 



7,5»fO 



2lf,76lf 



POSTSECOIffiARY 
530 

55 

16 
lf67 

128 
66 



DEIMTMEKT 
OF ZABOR 



2U6 



106 
1,521 



396 

2,580 



Ifl 

12 



20 

359 
231 
10 
26 

128 

Ul 
Ifl 

91 
36 
1,212 
33 
281 

18 
61 
130 



.10 

89 
16 
2 

8lf5 

61 

135 



If 
36 
lf56 
1,030 

Ifl 



o 
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Table U 
(Continued) 



4 



Chicago 

• • • * 

DERUITMEOT 

OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERINGS TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL POSTSECOI©AKY OF lAEOR 

Draning l6,9C8 l6,796 93 79 

Drafting and Design Technology 51 51 

Sheet Metal 29 . 29 

Cosinetology 638 57U 6k 

Barhering U 11 . 

|Radio and Television Repair 13 • 13 

Carpentry 88 88 

iWelding 98 98 

Appliance Repair 38 38 

Tool and Die Making 265 265 

Metal Trades, Combined k3 ^5 

Electrical Occupations 2,173 2,l6l 12 

Plumbing and Pipefitting 115 23 92 . 

Air Conditioning/Refrigeration Uh^ 1|25 20 

Automobile Body and Fender 660 61^7 13 

Automobile' Mechanics 2,199 ' 2,12U - 75 

Motorcycle Mechanics 1 1 

Theatre Technology Uk 

Upholsteiy 75 . 7U 1 

Pa'bric Maintenance Services ikQ IU6 2 .* 

Masonry 101 101 

Dressmaking 9 . 9 
Building Code Enforcement kl hi 
Technician Occupations — • Cinematog- 
raphy 1 1 

107 5 

ko 

33 239 



Coonnercial Art 


7U5 


633 


Commercial Photography 


52 


52 


Construction and Maintenance, 


Other 59 


19 


Electronic Occupations 


776 


776 


Graphic Arts Occupations 


6,201 


5,929 


Metallurgical Occupations 


3,219 


3,219 


Plastics Occupations 


286 


286 


Small Engine Recair 


52 


52 


Textile Production and Fabrics 


380 


380 


Leatherworking 


. 30 


30 


WoodTOrking Occupations 


7,277 


7,277 


Other Personal Services 


112 


112 


Other 


1,026 




Silk Screening and Printing 


1 




TOTAL 


125,9^^0 


103, 2U8 



1,026 

1 ^ 

16,666V 6,026 



^/Thls figure does not include the 1800 persons repelled enrolled' in career education 
at the YMCA Community College as occupational breakdowns to these students were not 
forthcoming. 
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Table 4A 
Chicago 

o 

DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ENROLLMENTS BY LEVEL AND AREA 





SECONDARY 


POSTSECONDARY 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Agriculture 


0.1% 


0.1% 




Distributive Education 


5.2 


4.2 


0.3 


Health 


0.7 


8.0 


15.4 


Home Economics (gainful) 


4.9 


17.2 


2.8 


Business & Office 


48.6 


40.0 


46.9 . 


Technologies 




15.5 


.2 


Trade & Industry 


40.5 


6.0 


17.4 


Other 






17.0 


TOTAL 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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Table t) 
Chicago 



. PROGRAl'I EKROLLI-IHIITS BY OFFERn^G AGENCY AND 
POFULATiaJ GROUPS SSx^VED 



















BLACK 


WHITE 


SURNAME 


OTHE 


wiiJ.Uolgw XuuXxC OCXlOOXo 




50 yb 


35^ 


Op 


Id 










Hyp 












T Art 


00 

32 


^A 

ou 


K 


h 

H 








ftp 


c 
? 


5 


Male 


























TOO 
xw 


QO 


e 
P 


U 


X 














J:ei7lcLLe 


55 










Loop Comhiunity College 


100 


• • 52 


30 


- 8 


10 


Male 












Female 


55 










Malcoljn X Community College 


100 


98 




2 




Olive Harvey Conmiunity College 


100 




30 


k 


2 


Southwest CoEununity College 


100 


1 


96 


2 


1 


V7ilb\ir V/right Conununity College 


100 


3 


89 


1* 


1» 


Young I'lens Christian Association 


100 




53 


1 


21 


. Male 


80 






Female 


20 
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Male 


35 










Femle 


65 










Opportunities Industrial Center 


100 


99 


1 






Male 


87 










Femle 


13 


65 








Jctos Optional Program 


100 


25 


10 




Male 


80 










Female 


20 










National Alliance of Businessmen- 












Job OoDortunities in the Business 










Sector 


100 


69 


11 


20 





Male 95 
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Table 6 
(continued) 



ChicaGO 



SPANISH 

mSTIIUTICN/AGENCY TOTAL ELACK WHITE SUEIIAME OTHER 

Model Cities 100 65 27 8 

Male 51 . • 

Female 49 
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Table 7 
Chicago 



t 
s 



NUMBER OF tJTUDENTS ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL, 
OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY MORE TIIAN ONE AGENCY 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS 
PROVIDED BY MORE 
THAN ONE AGENCY 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 
OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY 
MORE THAN ONE AGENCY " 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN ALL 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRA^IS 



Agrltl culture 


75 


0.1% 


General Mechandising 


5,550 


4.4 


Transportation 


18 


0«01 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


874 


0.7 


Registered Nurse 


1,014 


0.8 


Inhalation Therapy 


128 


0.1 


Radiological Technology 


122 


0.1 


Medical Assistant . 


127 


0.1 


Dental Assistant 


72 


0.1 


Care & Guidance of Children 


5,275 


4f2 


Institutional & Home Management 


2,663 


2.1 


Food Management Production & Service ' 


130 


0.1 


Accounting & Computing 


14 , 385 


11.4 


Business Data Processing 


4,562 


,3.6 


Computer & Console Operators 


65 




Keypunch & Coding Equipment Operator 


105 


0.1 


Programmers 


483 


0.4 


General Office Clerk 


973 


0.8 


Office Machines 


1,453 


1.2 


Secretarial 


9,097 


7.2 


Supervisors & Administrators 




0.3 


Typing & Related Occupations 


24,767 


19.7 


Electronics Technology 


129 


0.1 


Community Service Aids 


288 


0.2 


Aviation Occupations 


376 


0.3 


Drafting 


16,968 


13.5 


Cosmetology 


638 


. 0.5 


Electrical Occupations 


2,173 


1.7 


Plumbing and Pipefitting 


115 


0.1 


Air Conditioning & Refrigerators 


445 


0.4 


Automobile Body & Fender 


660 


0.5 


Automobile Mechanics 


2,199 


1.7 


Upholstery 


75 


0.1 


Fabric Maintenance Services 


148 


0.1 


Commerical Art 


745 


0.6 


Construction & Maintenance, Other 


59- 


0.04 


Graphic Arts 


6,201 


4.9 



TOTAL 103,597 82.3 
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SECTION 6 



DEtJVER 

I. Introduction 

The city and coirnty of Denver is the commercial and transportation 
center of the entire Rocky Mountain area. Employment in manufacturing 
has tended to be below the national average for cities of this size, 
with most of the activity oriented tovrard local market demands. Its 
role as a distribution center for the surrounding agricultural plains 
region has generated substantial employment in service occupations. 
Defense installations, government scientific laboratories, private 
electronics and research facilities have provided an important stimulus 
toward the development of scientific-industrial-tcchnological sector. 

The city (which is also a covmty) has a population of 512. ,691 ' f 

(1970 Census) and the five -county Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
has a population of 1,227,529 (1970 Census.), 

The largest minority group in Denver is the Spanish s\irnamed (25 percent.) 
Blacks constitute nine percent of the total population. About 13 percent 
of Denver's residents live in poverty. 

Historically, the level of unemployment for Denver has been below the 
national level. During 1970, the unemployment rate rose to 3«3 percent. 
During 1971 > the unemployment rate was never above four percent. The 
fitability of the Denver economy can be traced to the relative weight 
of its industrial sectors. The manufacturing sector accounts for less 
than 20 percent of total employment. Since this is the state capitol, 
government employees constitute 26 percent of the work force. The 
service sector, together with wholesale and retail trade constitute 
37 percent of the work force. 

II. Occupational Education in Denver 

Historically, skill training has been provided primarily at the post- 
secondary level in Colorado and Denver. In recent years there has been 
an emphasis on expanding and improvim^ programs at the secondary levels 
This has been stimulated by the passage of a state vocational act (Colorado . 
Vocational Act of 1970) which provides financial support for State approved 
secondary level occupational education programs. 

According to information furnished by the State Dexjartment of Vocational 
Education, the public secondary schools enrolled 2,509 students in skill 
training in fiscal year 1971 • Tliis does not include consaner ejxd homemalcihg 
courses or industrial arts. This enrollment comprises about 11 percent 
-of the total enrollment of 22,970 in the 10bh-12th grades in Denver. 

The Comraiinity College of Denver has three campuses, with skill training 
available at each campus. However, it vms generally noted that the West 
or Red Rocks Campus was the most occupationally oriented out of the system. 
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Most adult vocational pl^ograms were provided by the Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School. Even though pro.^rams are availbt ble for both youths 
and adults, the majority of the enrollees arc adults who attended 
classes part-ti'ne in the evenings. The Opportunity School offers a 
wide range of programs, including many basic education and avocational 
'programs . 

The Metropolitan Youth Education Center provides programs for school 
dropouts and unemployed or \inderemployed youth up to 21 years* of age. 
These programs include both basic education and occui)ationally-oriented 
Courses. 

The Community College is designated as the Manpovrer Development 
Training Center and has the responsibility for providing the skill training 
for MDTA and CEP enrollees. WIN also pxurchases training from the center # 
There was also a Neighborhood Youth Corps II, a Jobs Optional Program, ' * 

and a National Alliance of Businessmen-Job Opporttinities in the Business 
Sector program in Denver. 

Table A lists the institutions and agencies providing skill training 
and the number from the city enrolled in skill training. It should be 
noted that the Opportunities Industrialization Center began operations 
so late in the year surveyed that it did not record any enrollments 
for this period. 

Since the Community College of Denver provides a large part of the 
training for Federal Manpower Programs, it should be pointed out that 
enrollments for each program should not be added as some of these individxials 
wo\ild be coiinted twice. Enrollees in Federal r^Ianpower Programs who are 
trained at the Community College are enrolled and cotinted as regular 
students . 

The public secondary schools account for k2 percent of the enrollees 
in occupational training in Denver. Tv^enty-eight percent are trained 
at post secondary institutions and 30 percent are Federal Manpower Program 
enrollees . 

The surprisingly small impact of the post secondary institutions 
Is attributable to the geographic distribution of its enrollment • Denver 
residents at Red Rocks or V/est Campus, located in subxxrban Jefferson ly 
County, constitute only 15 percent of the enrollment • At the North Campxxs, 
only 1*0 percent of the enrollees reside in the city. The campus with the 
largest percentage of students from the city also has the smallest enrollment. 

Occupational Offerings 

A wider selection of occupational offerings is available at the post 
secondary level (58) than at the secondary level (19)* 

Since CEP, MDTA and Wm enrollees have access to Community College 
occupational offerings, potential duplication is avoided. If the cnrollee 
desires training in an occupation not available at the Community College 
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Table A 



Ku:iDSR 0? EiuJL'irrG Ei;r>DLTj:D n: skill training 

Bi PUDLic ii:oTiTuri6i;s ais fedlpal i';u;iX)VJ2R Fx^oaryMS 

DEHVER 



InstltxrtionAf;cncy 



PUBLIC SCIIOOIS 

DELIVER SECOIIDARY FUBIJC SCHOOLS 

POST SECOiroARY 

co^2•Iu:^ITy colisgs of deijver 

NORTH CAIIPUS 
CEKTPw'lL GUiPUS 
li-EST CAI.IFU3 
MSTBOPOLTr.lil STATE COLLEGE 



|iDSR\KESKT OP WiBOR 
i MDTA 

CEP 

UDI 

NYC II 

OIC 

1-2)TA-0JT 
JOP 

MB JOIS 



PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT 



Kuniber 
Enrolled 
frora City 



Huabcr froa 

City in 
Skill 



22,970 



2,509 



2,260 
1,228 
721 
311 
968 



1,393 
756 
506 
136 
271 



577 
1,167 
2,312 

h^k 

.0 
H.A. 

89 



577 
301 
83I* 
37 
0 

N.A. 

89 
7hk 



* This is the total occupational enrollment in the adult program. It was not 
possible to separate those from the city of Denver, However, it was 
reported that many of the cnrollces were from outside the city. Federal 
JJianpov/er Program trainees are counted twice since they are trained at 
the Community College, 
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and the training will lead to Ralnful employment, the agencies can contract with 
other public or private institutions. In Fiscal Vear 1971, available data 
Indicates that Federal f'lanpwcr Program enrollees were enrolled in 56 different 
occupational programs* 

Enrollments by area for each of the three levels suggests varying occupational 
emphasis. Fifty-nine percent of the high school enrollment is concentrated 
in two areas, trade and industry ejxd office occupations. Gainful home economics 
accounts for an additional 20 percent and distributive education for 19 percent. 

Seventy-nine percent of the post secondary enrollment can be found in the 
office, technical, and health areas, with the largest enrollments (35 percent) 
in office occupations. Trade and industry, health and office account for more 
than 75 percent of the Federal manpovrer program enrollments with 39 percent 
in trade and industj:y alone. . * 

Selected Sorvicp s ' ^ 

The Colorado State Employment Service is the subcontractor for manpower 
services t epruitmcnt , national g aidance , c ertif ication , J 6b dejvelopment , and 
^cement) for all Federal Manpower Programs except QIC. The Canmunity 
College and Denver Public Schools were the principal subcontractor for 
Federal manpower program basic education. Most programs had medical care 
of an emergency nature. Federal Manpower programs generally had also allocated* 
funds for specific medical services (i.e., mandatory check-ups). Follow-up 
was done for most programs by mail and compliance for most Federal ra.anpower 
programs was unsatisfactory. 

Program directors reported a relationship between program populations 
and the level of supportive services. When the level of supportive services 
is increased, the number and degree of disadvantaged enrollees increases 
proportionately. In Denver, the most critical supportive service in terms 
of population seems to be the stipend. All the Federal manpower programs 
are stipend programs. The prime audience in all of these are minorities. 
Basic education is available to both minorities (enrolled largely in Federal 
njanpower programs) andw hites (enrolled largely in secondary and post secondary.) 

Characteristics of Enrollees ; 

The majority of the enrollees in secondary and posts econdary programs 
were white. Federal ^npower programs reported that approximately hilf 
their enrollments were Spanish surnaraed individuals. Whites were the next 
largest group in MDTA and V7IN (33 percent and 3^ percent respectively) with 
Blacks constituting 20 percent and 23 porcent of the enrollments in the same 
program. CEP and NYC II enrolled more Blacks than whites. The majority of 
the enrollees in posts econdary programs and Federal manpower programs were 
males, while the public schools and IIYC II enrolled a majority of females. 

About 19 percent of the Blacks and 11 percent of the Spanish stirnamed 
in the I6 to I8 age group were in skill training programs . In the 19 to kk 
age group, 1.7 percent of Denver residents were in skill training programs. 
Table C below shows the percentages for each population group. It should be 
noted that Spanish surnamed are included by the Census in the white totals. 
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Table C . ^ * 

• coMPi\pjGoir OP jopuixvnoir groups hi city umi 

iniCERS 0? Tj-K3E GROUTS HI SKILL TRAmiHG.. 





• 


DEIVER 

* • • 


i . <^ ■ 

• 


• 

* 


• 

POPULATION GROUP • 


• 

TOTAL IRT-flSR 
IN CITY 


ITUIQSRS OP • 
STUDEI.T3 EIIP.OLIED 
Hi OCCUPA?IOIL\L 
PROGKiUS 


psHCEirr 

ENROLLED 


IS 


RACE 




t 




• 

. 18 


TOTAL 


• 27,163- 


• 

-2,53»i 


• 

9.3^ 


IVXlXtyC 


2^,.972 


1.950 


X 




Black 


2,72^ 


503 






i:ale 


13,132 


96U 


7.3fj ■ 




Fenale 


lU,031 


1,570 


1 ll.l^S 




TOTAL 


18^,811 


3.165 




V?liite 


163,305 


2,501 


1.5^ 




BlAck 


15j'A0 




3.^ 




Male . 


• 87,8o3 


'l,9U7 


' 2.2/, 




Fecsale 


96,003 


1,203 


1.355 


1 

Vlhite fiEVLTes include Spanish Surna^aed individuals. 






KOTE: Tliesc fic^^rcs cxc the best available unduplicatcd counts, attempting to adjust 
for Federal Manpower enrollees trained at public^ vocational schools . 


Adult figures are not included in occupational enrollment figures • 
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Overlap, Duplication and Gaps • 

Slightly more than k2 percent of the programs offered by the different 
agencies and institutions in Denver were available at more than one agency 
or level. However, many of these overlaps were insignificant in that 
different skill levels were involved. 

In each case, it could be argued that as long as the labor market 
6ould absorb the enrollees, these overlaps really provided different groups 
with opportunities for training. 

Secondary programs were concentrated in the trade and industry area 
with 35*3 percent of the offerings. Business and office programs constituted 
2U.2 percent and distributive education l8. 7 percent of the secondary program. 

Postsecondary program were concentrated in business and office (34- percent) 
with large enrollments in technology (27.7 percent), h ealth (19.^ percent) and 
trade and indxistry (l8.6 percent). 

Federal, manpower programs had the most offerings in bus'iness and 
office (lU.9 percent) and trade and industry (IU.3 percent.) Ha^rever, these 
percentages may be misleading as over half the enrollments were identified. 

Since the offerings at the secondary level are so limited and are 
generally -unavailable to individuals out of school, it would appear that 
thislesreas the possibility of duplication. Also, the coraraunity college 
provides most of the training for Federal Manpower programs and they 
usually contract with other agencies only for training that is unavailable 
at the community college. 

Programs Compared with the Local Labor Market 

The Colorado Employment Service made a detailed study of three areas 
during 1970 and from this information v;e found that approximately 22 percent of 
occupational enrollments in Denver were in the shortage areas of Ifealth, 
electrical andmachine trades. 

The Employment Service was in the process of changing their method 
of collecting labor market data and data on other shortage occupations was 
not available nor was any information on surplus occupations. Table B-2 
shows the enrollments and percentages for which datavere available. 

It would appear from these data that all agencies would expand their 
offerings in those areas to better serve the labor market, particularly 
the Federal H-anpover program. 

Administration and Coordination 

Even though the arrangements for training between Federal Manpower 
programs and the canmunity college appear to be ideal in terms of coordination 
and prevention of duplication, program administrators expressed many 
reservations about the present arrangement. 
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Table B-2 



Utt-IEE Airo EEStCHTD 0? STlDi:::TS EirSOLIED IN 
TMIiffi:a FOR OGCU?ATiC:iS FOR './HIGH TISEE IS 
A SiIOIffiAGE OP VrOPJEBS 

DEIIVER 



SKILL TRAINING EROGSAH 



JIU:-IE3R OF STUDEliTS 
• EIJROLIED 



lERCEiraXGB OP TOTAL 
inC-OSR OP STUDEirL'3 
. EUE0LI2D 117 
SKILL TRAINING PR0GRA14S 



lEAIffH AKSk 
EISCTRICAL-KLECTEOillCS 



TOTAL 



. 928 

• :397 
1,757 



22^ 



Several administrators felt that skill training provided "by the private 
sector -^as superior for their trainees compared to training received at 
the coftiinunity college. Those enrollees who are sent to the community 
college are enrolled in regular classes. While this might be satisfactory 
for some participants in anpower programs, it was felt that it was desirable 
to have a more structured atmosphere for many of the enrollees partic\ilarly 
those who had experienced difficulty with school in the past. It was also 
reported that training could be purchased more inexpensively in the private 
sector for some skills. 



Since most of the contracts written with the commimity college are 
BTulti-cccupational, manpower program administrators usually v^ere not well 
informed as to what training enrollees were actiially receiving. When we 
asked them for enrollment data, they could only give us the number of 
enrollees in the program, not the occupation they were training for. 
It V7as suggested that this information would be available at the community 
college, but we were only able to get the total nmber of referrals and 
not the nmber in individual skill training programs. 

These factors preclude any planning in terms of labor market needs. 
While as long as there are individuals who need training, programs could 
"be Initiated, there is na vay of determining if they are responsive to the 
labor market, except by checking overall community college enrollments. 
Even this would not tell if Federal Manpower enroltlLrcs wesre represented 
In those programs with the more promising joD prospects. 
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It was also discovered that follov-up pfoccdxires did identify the 
occupation trained for, so there is no effective way of determining if 
the person is working in the occupation for which he was trained and if 
the training were effective. 

Secondary programs were in a developing state since they have only 
been emphasized for the last few years. The local director felt that 
a great deal more needed to be done in expanding both the size and 
variety of offerings. He was currently involved in planning as to the 
most effective way of accomplishing this goal. There did not seem to 
be much contact or coordination between the secondary program and other 
programs in the city. 

Summary 

Program administrators in Denver all reported that the most . significant 
problem was gaps, i.e., persons neediog. training but not receiving it. 
The limited offerings coupled with the sizeable effort aimed toward shortage 
occupations tend to prevent undesirable duplication of programs. However, 
this may have the effect of limiting opportunities for certain population 
groups . 

It would appear that more effective planning of programs, especially 
in terms of individual needs and labor market needs, would benefit skill 
training programs in Denver. Significant skill shortages combined with 
limited training opportunities currently limit opportimities for many 
citizens, both disadvantaged and non -disadvantaged. Using the relation- 
ships already developed, administrators are in a good position to prevent 
undesirable duplication of future program offerings. 
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Denver 



TOTAL IIU?«SR OF STUDETITS EMROLLED AITD TOTAL IRJI'DER 
OF STUDEI.TG EIJEOLLEiD HI OCCUrATIonAL TRy\IIIIIJa IN PUBLIC 

ufSTiTirrions aiid federa.l f'AiiPov.'ER peograi.is 



msTiTUTioii /agency 

Denver Public Schools 



Community College of Denver 

North Campus 

Central Campus 

Wast Campus 
Metropolitan State College 



TOTAL 
ENEOLLED 

22,970 



3,070 
801 
2,070 
2,768 



Manpower Development and Training 



66k 



Act - Institutional 
Concentrated Employment 

program 
Work Incentive Program 
Neighborhood Youth Corps - II 
Jobs Optional Program 
National Alliance of Businessmen 

- Job Opportunities in the 

Bxisiness Sector 875 



1,167 
2,627 

105 



Denver Public Schools - Adult 20,977 



NUMBER 
ENROLLED 
FROM CITY 

22,970 



1,228 
721 

311 

968 



• 577 

1,167 
2,312 

89 



NUIfflER IN 
OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINETG (l) 

2,509 



1,889 
562 
921 
775 



66k 

301 

ISik 
37 
105 



mmm from 

CITY IN 
, OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAIN iNG 

2,509 



756 
506 
136 
271 



577 

301 

731* 
37 
89 



7kk 



875 



Not Available 12,169 



Not Available 



(1) Two hundred and sixty-five Department of Labor enrollees vho were trained at the 
, community colleges are included in the enrollments of both tlie community colleges 
and the Department of Labor programs. 
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Denver 



.OCCUPATiajAL OFFiiRINGS IN KJBLIC INSTI!IUTIONS 
BY TYPE AUD EImOLL^^iINT 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERINGS NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 



Denver Public Schools 




Distributive Education 




Medical Laboratory Technician 


15 


Nurse's Aide 


15 


Home Economics, Occupational Preparation 


h97 


Accounting and Computing Occupations 


33 


General Office • Office ilachines and Clerical 


U09 


Stenographic, Secretarial and Related Occupations 


166 


Electrical Technolocy 


' 20 


Automotive Services 


113 


Automobile Body ajid Fender 


15 


Aircraft Maintenance 


15 


Construction and Maintenance Trades 


79 
• ✓ 


Drafting 


91 


Electronics OccuT>ations 


73 


Gra'Dhic Arts 


3h 


Machine ShoT) 


ll|7 


Heldinp' and Cut tins 


8 


Cosmetology 


U6 


Trade and Industrial Occupations 


2Sk 


TOTAL 


2,509 


Community College of Denver - North 




Ornamental Horticulture 


30 


Advertising Services 


39 


Food Sei*vices 


20 


Dental Assistant 


35 


Associate Degree Nurse 


135 


Nurse's Aide 


60 


Radiologic Technology 


9U 


Radiation Therapy 


8 


Nuclear Medical Technology 


28 


Inhalation Therapy 


70 


Instructor and Home I-ianagement and Supporting Services 


30 


Accounting and Computing 


118 


Business Data Processing 


31*5 


Office Machines and General Clerical 


36 


Stenographic and Secretarial 


101 


Office Occupations, Other 


272 


Civil Techolocy 


13 


Electronic Technology 


127 


Mechanical Technolocy 


10 


Engineering Teclinician and Related 





Table 2 
(Continued) 



Denver 

c 

OCCUPATiaiAL OFFERDIGS mBER OF STUDENTS mOliED 



Community Collecc of Denver 


- North (cont'd) 


Miscellaneous Technical Education 


30 


Automobile Technical, Other 


38 


Automobile Body and Fender 


1*0 


Automobile Mechanics 


18 


Drafting 


30 


Radio and Television 


18 


Machine Shop 


ko 


V/eldinc and Cutting 




Quantity Food Occupations, Other 




Small Engine Repair 


10 


TOTAL 


1,889 



Community CoHef^e o:C Denver ■ Central 



Hotel and Lodging 29 

Distributive Education, Other U 

Nurse's Aide 32 

Surgical Technician 25 

Nursing, Other 13 

Accounting and Computing I9I 

Office tochines 23 

Stenographer and Secretarial 57 

Supervisory and Administration Management 10 

Appliance Repair 30 

Commercial Art Occupations ko 

Drafting 1^5 

Electronics Occupations 30 

Graphic Arts 26 

TcmL 562 



Community CoU.ege of Denver - West Campus 



Distributive Education 15 

Real Estate 10 

Retail Trade • 2 

Nursing, Other 65 

Accountants kO 

Bookkeeping 6 

Office Machines 25 

Stenographer and Secretarial 6h 

Supervisory and Administration Management Occupations ^ 120 
Electronics Technology ' 69 

Environmental Control 26 

Teaching Assistant at Pro-Primary Level 1 

Fire Science . 132 

(Engineering Technician and Related Sk 

Miscellaneous Technolo^^ 7 

Automobile Mechanics 36 
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Denver 



OCCUPATIOETAL OFFERINGS NUMBER OF STUDENTS MROLLED 

Cormnunity Collep:e of Denver \1est Campus (contM) 



Business M*achine Maintenance 


17 


Carpentry 


36 


Heavy Equipment 


12 


Masonry 


26 


Diesel Mechanics 


17 


Drafting 


k5 


Management 


15 


Welding euad Cutting 


hi 


Personal Services 


23 


Public Service Occupations 


16 


Other 


■ 15 


TOTAL 


921 



Metropolitan State College 

Electronics Technician 113 

Aircraft Mechanic 55 

Mental Health VJorker I50 

Civil Technician • 33 

Quality Assurance Technician I9 

Drafting Technician 25 

Commercial Pilot I3U 

Mechanic Technician 76 

Nursing 95 

3jaw Enforcement 75 

TOTAL .775 

Public Schools - Adult 



Advanced Clinic 


21 


Commercial Art 


50 


Food Services 


68 


Traffic Management 


30 


Transportation Regulation 


18 


Interior Design 


131 


Hotel and Motel I-Saintenance 


56 


Insurance 


576 


Supervisory Training 


209 


Preparatory Promotion 


iko 


Eeal Estate 


667 


Bakery Hostess 


50 


Traffic Hanageraent 




Smll Business 


162 


Record Keeping Small Business 


31 


General Principle of Insurance 


23 


Dental Assistant 


10 


Nurse's Aide 


k2 


Hospital Executive Housekeeping 


32 
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Denver 

OCCUPATIONAL OFFERH^GS NUlffiER OF STUDENTS EimOLLED 



Public Schools - Adult (cont'd) 



Hos'oital HousekeeDinff 


60 


Child Care 


66 


Parent Elducation 


1.721 


Pamilv Finance 


Q 

✓ 


Millinery 


25 


Fashion Coordination 


ki 


Decoration 


25 


Lunchroom Orientation 


666 


Upholstery 


112 


Bookkeeping 5 Business and Administration 


785 


Data Processing and Computer Programming 


330 


Written Communication 


16 


Ee'Dort VZ'**itinff • 


102 


Colorado Probate Process 


26 


Business En/?lish for Secretaries 


* 30 


Shorthsind^ Dictation and Transcribing 


695 
^ ^ ^ 


Typing 


819 


Legal Technology 


2U 


Electrical Technology 


122 


--Computer Concepts 


32 


IntroductiorTto Fortran IV 


35 


Personnel l^anagement for Supervisors 


lit 


Aerospace Opportunities: Senior Systems 


19 


Basic Electronics 


9 


High Frequency Circulation Analysis 


12 


Fundamental Electronics II 


12 


Basic System for Supervision 


6 


Electricity Digital Computer Maintenance 


lit 


Advanced Principles of Management and Supervision 


8 


Communications Technician 


19 


Advanced Electronic Packa^^inf^ 


37 


Advancf^d Proper am Technolocrv 


52 




28 


Practical Comnuters A'DTDli cation 


21 


Vacuum To chnolo 


32 


Fundamental English Administration 


27 


Fund Management 


20 


Government Contracts 


n 


Advanced Blue Print Reading 


15 


Applied Digital Technology 


12 


Blue Print Reading 


21 


Non-Metals Supervisors 


15 


Electrical Computer Maintenance 


3 


Electrical Communication Technician F.C.C. License 


70 


Air Conditioning 


18 


) Governr.ient Contract for Supervisors 


26 


Fundamental Electricity and Electronics 
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bCOJPATIONAL OETBRIKGS 



, Table 2 ^ . 
(Continued) 



Denver 



MUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 



Public Schools - Adult (cont'd) 



Basic Electricity for Supervisors 


12 


Major Appliance Repair Service 




Appliance Repair 


30 


Automobile Body and Fender 


57 


Automobile Mechanic 


159 


Boiler Maker and Blue Print Reader 


hi 


Sign and Pictorial Painters 


15 


Carpentry 


281 


Electricians - Motor 


361+ 


Engineer Operating 


70 


Painter and Decorator 


. 100 


Cement I^sons 


70 


Plumber ' • . • - 


- 533 


Glassworker 


22 


Iron and Sheet Metal Workers 


Uoo 


Carpet, Linoleum and Tile Laying 


27 


Boilermaker 


29 


Operator and Maintenance Plardware 


185 


Drafting J Architecture and Mechanics 


101 


Electronic Assembly 


3 


Electricity 


81 


Electricity, Electronics and Motor Repair 


20 


Electrician's Code 


19 


Math for Electronics 


15 


Electricity Radio Repair 


10k 


Fundamental Electricity for Supervisors 


. 17 


Planning and Continuation Methods for Supervisors 


21 


Construction Management and Supervision 


38 


Metals Machine Shop 


162 


Welding Metals and Construction Workers 


262 


Refrigeration and Applied Service 


7U 


Millwright 


73 


CoramerciaLl Driving 


69 


TOTAL 


12,169 



► 
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Denver 



OCCUPATIOML OFFERHraS III FEDERAL K\KPOWER OR EDUCATIOKAL PROGRAMS: 
BY TXPE, EimOLn-IEI'ra, Airo AGEIJCY PROVIDItIG TRAIiraJG 





NUMBER OP STUDENTS 


AGENCY PROVIDEIG 


OCCUPATION/IL OFFERHIGS 


EimOLLED 


TRAINING 


Manpower Itevelopinent and Training Act 




uosii£sooJ.ogy 


3 


Bonton Beauty School 


*Do AW 


X 


Colorado Barber School 


AGxrxge^&uor roscncuixc 


X 


National Electronic Instructor 


wexcixng uociDincioxon 


1 


Certified ITelding School 


Bsrl^er 


1 


State Barber College 


Wig iJtres ser 


1 


Denver Wig College 


Pumit\3re Upholstery 


1 


Colorado School of Upholstery 


Cossetolosy 


1 


American Beauty College 


Appliance and Refrigerator Ifechanic 


' 1 . 


National Electronic Instructor 


Losneuoxogy 


X 


Orchid Beauty Academy 


Beal Estate Salesman 


1 


Mck Jones Real Estate Service 


Bar^ber 


1 


Colorado Barber Shop 


Con^iiter Progranjmer 


2 


Community College of Denver 






North 


Data Processing Operator Technician 


1 


CCD North 


Bookkeeper 


1. 


•CCD North 


Accoimting 


1 


CCD North 


tedical Secretary 


1 


CCD North 


l^chine Operator 


1 


CCD North 


Word Processing T^rping 


1 


CCD North 


Autoc]OD3J.e ^ecnanic 




CCD North 


xTOaucxxon J^xicnxne uperat/or 


5 


CCD North 


Qiixco i-jacnine operator 


X 


CCD North 


Bookkeeper I 




CCD North 


l<3acnxne bnop 


X 


CCD North 


AutoD30bile Body Repair 


X 


CCD North 


ilUi/OiliOD XXe i's^ QilcilXX c 


). 
•» 


CCD North 




X 


CCD North 




Cm 


Private 


Cosmetology 


5 


Private 


Junior Accountant 


1 


CCD North 


Diesel l^fechanic 


1 


CCD North 


Draft smn 


1 


Private 


Bartender 


1 


Private 


Welder Cocjbination 


2 


CCD North 


Drafting 


2 


CCD North 


Automobile BocJy Service 


1 


CCD North 


Teacher's Aide 


1 


CCD North 


Nurse's Aide 


1 


CCD North 


Secretarial Science 


1 


CCD North 


Accounting Clerk 


1 


CCD North 


Welding 


1 


CCD North 


Stenographer 


. 1 


CCD North 
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Table 3 
(continued) 



Denver 



IJUl-BER OF STUDENTS AGEMCfy PROVIDDJG 
OCCUPATIOIBVL OFFERUKJS ElIROLLED TRADOIIG 



V&a-paweT Dovelopment and Training Act (cont'd ) 



Welding 


15 


Private 


Forestry Aide 


27 


CCD North 


Health 


70 


CCD North 


Recreation Aide 


22 


CCD North 


Multi-Occupation 


96 


CCD North 


Individual Referral 


25 


Private 


Stenographer 


k 


CCD North 


CoE?)uter Eqxiipment Operator 


1 


CCD North 


derJ^ General Office 


5 


CCD North 


Air Ctonditioning/Refrigeration 


1 


Private 


Jteacher's Aide 


. . 5 


CCD North 


Welding Combination 


1 


CCD North 


^6.chine Set-Up Operator 


1 


CCD North 


IDeacher's Aide 


1 


CCD North 


Library Assistemt 


2 


CCD North 


Cleric, General office 


k 


CCD North 


Clerk, General Office 


1 


CCD North 


Accounting 


1 


CCD North 


Accounting 


1 


CCD North 


derk, General Office 


3 


CCD North 


Office I'iachine Repair 


2 


CCD North 


J&chine Shop 


1 


CCD North 


Automobile Body Repair 


3 


CCD North 


Industrial Drafting 


3 


CCD North 


Radio and ^television Service 


3 


CCD North 


Stenographer 


k 


CCD North 


Coirputer Equipment Operator 


1 


CCD North 


Automobile Ifechanic 


If 


CCD North 


Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 


X 


CCD North 


C3.erk, General Office 


h 


CCD North 


aX)TA.L 


66k 





Concentrated Eraployrasnt Program 



Finance and Credit 

Food Distribution 

Recreation Aide 

Recreation and Tourism 

Stock Clerk 

Dental Assistant 

Ifedical Laboratory Assistant 



1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 



Community College 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

Private 
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. Table 3 
(Continued) 



Denver 



liUMBSR 


OF SaiIDE!]TS 


AGENCY PROVIDHIG 


OCCUPATIOIJAL OFFERHtGS ENROLLED 


TRAINING 


Concentrated E.^ployment 


Program (cont'd) 




Nuclear Medical Technician 


1 


Community College 


Associate Degree Nurse 


1 


CC 


Practical Nurse 


1 


CC 


Orthoptics 


1 


CC 


Clothing l^anagement, Production & Services 


1 


Private 


Administrative Assistant 


2 


CC 


General Of rice Clerk 


14 


CC 


Filing Office Machine, General ClenceJ., 






Other 


17 


CC 


Secretary 


2 


CC. • • 


Stenographer 


5 


CC 


Supervisory and Administrative Manageraenl^ 


1 


CC 


Accountant 


5' 


CC 


Teacher's Assistant 


1 


CC 


Programmers 


2 


CC 


Peripheral Computer Equipment Operator 


2 


CC 


Keypunch and Ceding Equipment Operator 


1 


State Eniployment Service 


Keypunch and Coding Equipment Operator 


2 


CC 


Systems Analyst 


6 


CC 


Automobile Body Designer 


1 


CC 


Electronic Technology 


6 


CC 


Mechanical Engineering . ^ ^ 


9 


CC 


Numerical Control 


1 


CC 


Automobile Mechanics 


6 


CC 


Automobile Body and Fender 


6 


CC 


Automobile Specialist 


2 


CC 


Transport Equipment, Bodyman 


3 


CC 


Diesel Mechanic 


1 


CC 


SinaU Engine Repair 


1 


CC 


Air Conditioning Mechanic 


1 


CC 


Cooling 


5 


CC 


Assembling and Repair of Electrical 






Components 


1 


CC 


Metal Machining 




CC 


Miscellaneous Metal Work 


1 


CC 


Radio and Television Repair 


9 


CC 


Electrician 


1 


CC 


Arc we Icier 


2. 


CC 


Combination V/elder 


13 


CC 


Business ^^achine Maintenance 


2 


CC 


Excavating 


2 


CC 


Heavy Equipment Operator 


3 


CC 


Barbering 


3 


Private 


Cosmetology 


8 


Private 


^Commercial Artist 


2 


CC 


Draftsnian 


6 


CC 


Carpentry 


5 


CC 
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Table 3 
(Continued) 



Denver 





.NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


, AGE2ICY PROVIDIira 


pCCUFATIONAL OFFERINGS 


ENROLLED 


TBAIim^G 


Concentrated Erroloyinent Procram (cont*d) 




Masonry 


1 


Coismunlty College 


Cook/Chef 


5 


CC 


Specialization, Other 


13 


•CC 


Specialization, Other 


1 


Private 


Occupational Training, Not Specified 


100 




T02M. 


301 




Work Incentive Proprara 




Accounting 


X 


H & R Block 


Accounting 


8 


Community Colleges 


Accounting 


2 


Metropolitan State College 


Accounting 




" Colorado University, Denver 


Automobile Body Repair 


3 


Emily Griffith Opportunit:' 






School 


Automobile Body Repair 


. 2 


Denver Automotive 


Automobile Bo6^ Repair 


5 


M«A.T«T.S« 


Automobile Body Repair 


k 


Community Colleges 


Automobile Body Repair 


2 


Ford Mile-Hi 


Barbcring 


5 


Opportunity School • 


Barbcring 


1 


State Barber Co3J.eBe 


Barbering 


7 


Colorado Barber College 


Carpentry 


3 


Community Colleges 


CivJl Technology 


2 


Metropolitan State College 


Clerk, General Office 


63 


Opportunity School 


Clerk, General Office 


9 


Barnes 


Clerl^ General Office 


35 


Community Colleges 


Clerl^ General Office 


18 


Parks 


Clerl4 General Office 


1 


Airlineta School 


Cosmetology 


5 


Opportunity School 


Cosmetology 


5 


Americana 


Cosmetology 


5 


University Hills Beauty 






Academy 


Cosmetology 


k . 


Orchid 


Cosmetology 


6 


Joslins 


Cosmetology 


2 


Bonton 


Cosmetology 


1 


Englewood 


Cosmetology 


3' 


Denver VJig College 


Dental Assistant 


1 


Community Colleges 


Dental Assistant 


. 1 


Opportimity School 


Dental Assistant 


k 


' Colorado School of Medical 






and Dental Assistants 


Draftsinan 


k 


Seible 


Draftsman 


5 


Community Colleges 


E.K.G. Technology 


k 


Denver General Hospital 


Electrical Assembly .•• 


3 


Opportxmity School 



o 
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. Tabic 3 
(Continued) 



Denver 



1 


NUMBSR OF SOUDENTS 


AGENCY PROVIDiriG 


OCCUPATiaiAL OFFERINGS 


EimOLLED 


TRAINING 


Work Incentive Program (cont'd) 




£lectricaJ. TcchnoToffv 


h 

H 


National Electronics 






Institute 


PO+.'T'i Oft! TAnVinoT oiyv 


o 
c. 


Commxmity Colleges 




X 


Metropolitan State College 


Electrical Technician 


c 

p 


Opportunity School 


JifJLCC OX XCqJL JLcCLUaXCXcUI 


L 


Electronics Technology 






Institute 


vuijSuuux oejrvj.ce ivxCLe 


15 


Metropolitan State College 


i/onunujixujr oervice Aiue 


5 


Community Colleges 


JLnnaJLa oxon i ne rapy 


5 


Cpinmxmity Colleges 


juiT/erpre xer — xecnnoxogy 


3 


Community Colleges 


j^cnin 1 sxs 


A 


^ Opportunity School 


XiicensecL irracuxcaj. i^urse 


3 


Community Colleges 


jjxcensea. xoracoicax iiurse 


X 


Porters Hospital 


uxxseT/ xTes Sloan 


xu 


Ambassador School of 


xoxxue Dcxence 




Lithography 


IT 

7 


Metropolitan State College 


X^V^VcX^ D6VrXIxg 


*T 
f 


Opportunity School 


TJft rfH rtl rt*^"! /» 'nA/>V\nrtT rtrr^r 

jvavxxuxuc^xu Xccxmoxogy 


cX 


Cohiraunity Colleges 




X 


St. Luke's Hospital 


xvexrxgerauxon i>iaxnxenance 


1, 

**• 


Opportunity School 


xieiTxgeraoxon i^iaxnoenance 




Community Colleges 


Social V/orker 


10 


Metropolitan State College 


Social Worker 


1 


Colorado University 


Surgical Technology 


9 


Conmiunity Colleges 


Teacher Education 


n 


Metropolitan State College 


Teacher Education 


12 


Colorado University 


Nursery School Teacher 


lU 


Community Colleges 


Nursery School Teacher 


6 


Metropolitan p^tate College 


Welding 


5 


Opportunity School 


Welding 


2 


Community Colleges 


Welding 


8 


Certified Welding School 


Occupational Training, Not Specified 


355 


TOT/IL 






Neighborhood Youth Corps II 




Secretarial 


2 


Community College 


Barbering 


1 


Private 


Commercial Arts 


1 . 


Community College 


Dental Assistant 


1 


CC 


Drafting 


2 


CC 


Electronics Technology 


1 


CC 


Automobile ;-!echanic 


1 


CC 


Nvirse's Aide 


3 


CC 


Beautician 


25 


Private 


TOEAL 


37 
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Table 4 

» 

Denver 



SUMSIARY OF OCCUPATIONAL OFFERHIGS AKD KUI-IBER OF STUDETITS SERVED 
BY SECONDAEY, POSTSECONDARY , AND DEPABTMETIT OF lABOR PROGRAf'lS 



DEPARTI-ENT 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS 


TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


POSTSECONDARY 


OF UBOR 


Forestry 


27 




- 


27 


Ornamental Horticult\ire 


30 




30 




Advertising Services 


39 




39 




Distributive Education 




k69 


26 




Finance and Credit 


1 






1 


Pood Service Management 


20 




20 




Hotel and Lodging 


29 




29 




Police Science Technology 


. 7 






7 


Beal Estate 


n 




10 


1 . 


Recreation Aide 


23 






23 


Recreation and Toxirism 


2 






2 


Retail Trade 


2 


• * ■ • * • 


2- 




Care and Guidance of Children 


20 






20 


Clothing Products and Services 


1 






1 


Home Management Supervision 


30 




30 




Occupational Preparation 


h97 








Civil Technician 


h6 




U6 




Comniercial Pilot Training 


13** 




13'* 




Conmunity Service Aide 


20 








Electronics Technology 




20 


309 


16 


Engineering Related Technology 


38 




38 




Environnental Control 


26 




26 




Fire Science 


132 




132 




Quality Assxirance Technician 


19 




19 




Interpreter 


3 






3 


Law Enforcement 


75 




75 




Mechanic Technician 


86 




86 




Miscellaneous Technology 


37 




37 




Social VJorker 


11 






11 


Teacher's Aide 


23 






23 


Teacher's Aide, Primary Grades 


X 




1 




Technical, Other 


38 




38 




Air Conditioning 


6 






6 


Aircraft J-iiintenance 


70 


15 


55 




Appliance Repair 


30 




30 




Autoiiobile BocJy and Fender 


67 


15 


Uo 


12 


Automotive Services 


113 


113 






Automobile Specialization 


17 






17 


Barbering 


20 






20 


Business Machine Maintenance 


17 




17 




Carpentry 


36 




36 




Commercial Art 


ko 




uo 




Construction Trades 


79 


79 






Cook/Chcf 


5 




5 


'cosmetology 


121 


U6 




75 


Diesel Mechanics 


17 




17 
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Tabic h 
(Continued) 



Denver 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERINGS 
Drafting 

Electrical Appliances 

Electrical Assembly 

Electrician 

Electronic Occupations 

Graphic Arts 

Heavy Equipment Operator 

14achine Shop 

Masonry 

Mechanics 

Metal Trades, Combined 

Personal Services 

Printing Press Occupations 

Pub3J.c Service Occupations 

Quantity. Food Occupations 

Radio and Television 

Refrigeration 

Small Engine Repair 

Small Machine Repair 

Tape Control Machine Operator 

Textile Fabrication 

Upholstering 

Welding 

Accounting and Computing 
Administrative Assistant 
Bookkeeping 

Business Data Processing 

Clerical Occupations 

General Office Clerk 

Information Communications 

Keypunch Operator 

Office Occupations, Other 

Peripheral Equipment Operator 

Programmers 

Stenographer 

Stenographer and Related Occ. 
Stock Clerk 

Supervir-ory and Adm. Management 

Systems Ana];7st 

Typist and Related Occupations 

Dental Assistant 

Electrocardiograph Technician 

Health, Not Specified 

Inhalation Therapy 

Licensed Practical Kurse 

Medical Laboratory Technician 

Mental Health VJorker 
I Nuclear Medical Technology 

Associate Decree Kurse 

Nursing, Other 

Nxirsc's Aide 

T]^p9^rid Industrial 
• pat ions - General 



DEPABTMErJT 



TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


rOSTSECONmRY 


OF IAB{ 


2kl 


91 


1U5 


5 


1 






1 


3 






3 


1 






1 




73 


30 




60 


3^ 


26 




32 




12 




195 


1U7 


Uo 


8 


26 




26 










- 


5 






5 






23 


1 


10 






10 


15 


• 


16 












IB 




18 




10 


• 




10 


10 




10 




2 






2 


1 






1 


7 






7 


1 






1 


129 


6 


92 


29 




33 


3^*9 


2 


2 






2 


6 




6 












1^93 




8U 




183 






183 


2 






2 


6 






6 


272 




272 




3 






3 


If 






if 








lU 


392 


166 


222 


U 


1 






1 


130 




130 




6 






6 


1 






1 


Uo 




35 


5 










70 




15. 


55 


70 




ICS 




5 






5 




15 




1 


150 




. 150 




28 




28 




135 




135 




173 




173 




107 


15 


92 




26lf 


26U 







Tabic k 
(Continued) 



Denver 



DEPAETMENT 

TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL POSTSECONDARY OF LABOR 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERHTGS 

Radiation Therapy 
Radiolosic Technology 
Surgical Technician 
Other 
TOTAL 



8 
95 
25 

873 
8,18? 



8 

9h 

- 25 
15 

2,509 h»lkl ■ 



1 

858 • 
1,531* 



*Two hxindred and sixty-five Department of Labor enrollees trained at postsecondary 
Institutions reported by both Department of Labor and postsecondary institutions 
(see Tables 2 and 3) are not included in this ^otal. 
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Table 4A 




t 




Denver 






DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ENROLLMENTS 


BY LEVEL AND AREA 




• 


SECONDARY 


POSTSECONDARY DEPARTMENT OF 


Agriculture 





0.7% 


1.8% 


Distributive Education 


18.7% 


3.0 


2.2 


Home Economics 


19.8 


0.7 


1.4 


Business & Office 


24.2 


34.0 


14.9 


Health 


1.2 


19.9 


4.6 


Technologies 


0.8 


22.7 . 


4.8 


Trade & Industry 


35..3. 


18.6 


14.3 


Other 




0.4 


56.0 


TOTAL 


100% • 


100% 


100% 
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Table 6 



Denver 



PR0GRAI4 nn^OLK'EirrS by offering AGEt-ICY AKD 
POPUIATION GROUPS SERVED 



INSTrrUTION/AGEircY TOTAL 



Denver Public Schools IOO3S 
Male 38^ 
Female 62$ 



Connnvinity College of Denver 100 

I^ale 60 

Female hO 

North Campus 100 

. Male 55 

Female ^ 45 

Central Can^jus ' 100 

Male 55 

Female U5 

West Campus 100 

Male 67 

Female 33 

Metropolitan State College 100 

. Male 68 

Female 32 



Manpov/er Development and 
Training Act - 

Institutional 100 

Male 62 

Female 38 
Concentrated Employment 

Program 100 

Male 59 

Female ^1 

Work Incentive Program 100 

Male 58 

Female k2 
Neighborhood Youth Corps II 100 

Male k3 

Female 55 
Jobs Optional Program - 

jOn-The-Job Training 100 

Male 66 
Female 
National Alliance of 
^ Businessmen - Job Opportiznities 

^ in the Business Sector 100 

Male 72 

^-ile 28 



BUCK WHITE 
2055 5H 



Q 

9' 
18 

3 
5 



20 

37 
23 
23 



25 



7& 
Ik 
59 
89 
86 



33 

8 
3U 
16 

kk 



17 



SPANISH 

SURNA14E OTHER 



23i 

IC 
11 
18 

7 

7 



U5 

53 
kl 

59 
U7 



53 



1^5 

* 

6 
5 
1 
2 



2 
2 
2 



Table 7 



i 



Denver 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 
OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 





NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 


OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS 


ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


PROVIDED BY MORE 


OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY 


ENROLLED IN ALL 


THAN ONE AGENCY 


MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 


OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAJIS 


Distributive Education 


495 


6.0% 


Real Estate 


11 


0.1 


Electronics Technology 


• 345 


4.2 


Aircraft Maintenance 


70 


0.9 


Automobile Body & Fender 


67 


0.8 


Cosmetology 


121 


1.5 


Drafting 


241 


2.9 • 


Electronic Occupations 


103 


1.3 


Graphic Arts 


• . . 60 


0.7 


Machine Shop 


195 


2.4 


Personal Services 


2A 


0.3 


Welding 


129 


1.6 


Accounting & Computing 


384 


4.7 


Clerical Occupations 


493 


6.0 


Stenographer & Related 


392 


4.8 


Dental Assistant 


40 


0.5 


Health, Not Specified 


70 


0.9 • 


Medical Laboratory Technican 


16 


0.2 


Nurses' Aide 


107 


1.3 


Radiologies Tethnology 


95 


1.2 


TOTAL 


1,458 


' 42.2 
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DITTROIT 

I. Introd^jction 

Detroit, vith a x-opuZation cf l,51l53?2 is by far the .lrj.rgcnt city in 
the state of Michic-*'^« 1"^' is vwlvji'r.z best knG:.Ti as the '^autcMobilc nonu- 
factxirinc capital of the world." Indeed, 1? percent of Detroit rerjidcnts 
work in the motor vehiclcrs industry. Thirty-six percent of Detroit 
residents are enployed an r.?.nufactxirin5 . As a point of crrriparison, only 
l8 percent of Boston residents are ciuployed in manufacturing. 

The city's racial canposition is kk percent Blacky 55 percent white, 
and one percent other r-'^ces. Le;5S than U2 percent of the population 25 
years and over has ccrr.plcted high cchool and thv^ median years of school 
completed is 11. Only H.5 percent of the residents have completed four 
or more yr.ars of college. Appro7ir.ately one -fourth of the population has 
had prior vocational tr?i*ining. The raedian fexvily inco:ne in Detroit is 
$10,0^45.00, while the r:.cdian in the nearby city of Dearborn is $13,257.00. . 
According; to vaipublislied Census data (3.970) , 3,5 percent of all Detroit 
residents are classified as poor, and 22 percent of the city's Black popu- 
lation was Listed as living below the 'poverty level. Only 11 percent of 
poor families in the city receive public assistance. 

The entire Detroit area has been hax^d hit by the 1970-71 recession. 
The uneraplo^nuent rate for the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area went 
from 3 .8 p'^rcent in 1S>58 to 7.0 percent in 1970. Unen:ployiaent in the city 
rose frcn 5.1 percent of the labor force in 1958 to 8.2 percent in 1970. 
In 1971 it increased to 10.0 p^jrcent. Detroit's dependence on manufacturing, 
especial3y motor vehicle r.anuf actiiring , makes the entire area more su^cepti- 
b^o^ to economic fluctuations than cities which are high3y dependent on 
services such as V'ashington, D.C, The city of Detroit will have to broaden 
its economic base in the ne>i±- f ew years to offset a. continuous decline in 
Its chare of motor vehicle production, as the manufacturers open ne\r plsjits 
further from the city.. 

II . Occupational Education in Detr oit 

Skill trainir^ in Detroit provided at aU levels • A sub- 
stantial aiucunt cf vocational trainilnn; vras provided by the Detroit Piiblic 
Schools, ror pcstseccnc;aiy trainir:.-::, Wa:;T.e County Ccmnunity College is 
located in the city and served mostly the Detroit population. Tv;o ccnununity 
colleges outside the city limits provided skill training to Detroit residents 
on about an equ.^.1 level with VJaytie County Ccv-rmunlty College. As can be seen 
in ^L^ble A, none of the r:o].lef.'vs ^r^^vo. prJr.'-rily vocation-il. Seven federal 
mnpower training pro,':rams operated in the city* There was also adult 

education provided by tra Txtroit SchroD.o , and apprenticeship courses at the 
two outXyins co::::;unity colleges, Macomb County Ccmm\xnity College and Henry 
Ford Ccrxuaaity ColJ.eG^« 



Data suppli-cd by the school cyztcn indicated that U2,26G perncns were 
enrolled in v^or^aticnal education at the scccndiry school level. This would 
ncaii th^it 70 percent of Detroit's studrnts in firaden 10-12 v:ere in vocational 
training. It v/ould prob/^b3y be fair to nay that the k2^l66 fifTtu^e reflects 
students enrolled in occu^v.tional cournc-n even v;here they /Are not in voca- 
tional pro^ranii ^md shoula not techniciullly be conrn'.dered vocational students, 
Thifs consideration in supr'ortcd bj'* data on the occupational offerings vhich 
shcr.-f> for eyorrple, that 10,711 students v:ere enrolled in tyjdng and 8,3^41 
in business education. 

With the exception of the C-\ss Technical School, a highly specialized 
institution ccrapar<ablo to the Bronx Hic^i School of Science in New York, 
i;hich required a ^*C" or bettor aver?ir;e for .admission , there were no edu- 
cational rcquirnrrjnts for enrolJniont in cecondary vocational education 
projrar.'S in Detroit. Vocational ad:rdnistrators in the city schools estimated 
that durinr; Fiscal Year 1971 the secondary vocational education program 
v;as operating at tvro-third^ capacity. 

At the postseccndary level l-Iayne County Ccmaunlty College., located 
within the city of Detroit, pro^/id^^i. skill training to 1,^00 city residents 
during FY 1971. The only entrance requirenients v;ero that a student be at 
least 3.9 or present a high school dipiam. Tuition at the col3.cge was $9 
per credit hour for residents of the city. Knnr;^'' Ford College, located 
outside the city of Detroit in Dearborn, enrolled 1,623 Detroit residents 
in vocational prorirans dur.ing PY 1973 . Except for enrollment in an Associate 
Degree program no high school or general equiva3.ency diploma was req\xi.red 
for entrance. Tuition at Henry Ford '.;as $15-00 per semester for Detroit resi 
dents, r-fecomb Coi^unity College which enrolled on3y 790 residents of the 
city of Detroit in voco-ticnal prcgrcr»:3 rcqTii.red cnly that a student be of 
post-high school age. Tuition at the school was $20.00 per semester for 
Detroit residents ^ 

Of the seven Federal rianpovrer progrcjicis operating in the city, the 
largest was the National Alliance of I^i'^inessnen-Job Oppoi^tvJiities in the 
Business Sector (ITAB-JOBS) vhich placed 2,000 Detroit residents in on-the- 
job training in FY 1970» Manpower Dcvo3.opmcnt ond Training Act (I-IDTA) 
inst?.tutional training served 1,275 indivi"dua3i5 with 1,055 rccei\'ing 
skiUL training. Detroit has a small (76 cnrollecs) but effective 

Ke>7 Careers prc.ji^am. The major strcn.i^ths of this program, accorrLlng to its 
Director, were the provision of all needed services, the extensive use of 
comrriijuiity resov^'Cfs, and the close supcrvisiion of the enro3.1ees. The 
Concentrated :::xp3.o.\^.cnt Program (CE?) oorved 7i723 persons, but only 352 
were given skill training. CL? acts primarily as a conduit for 

individuals to be placed in other prcgt<an:3. l\'o thousand three hundred 
and fifty-eight persons referred to NA3-JGB3 were awaiting placement during 
FY 3.971* 

Occiipational Offerings 

Of all the people enrolled in preparatory skill training programs in 
Detroit, 7^ percent were enrolled in secondary prograris, 22 percent in 
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Table A 

NU!!B^ OF gtulv":;ts ••i,T.OLri:b Itl S'lmL ElMirOTG 
Ilf PUBLIC IIIoTITUTIOirS /JID FEDEHIL MMIPOV/ER PROGl^UIS 

Nu'nber Enrollod Nmber from City in 

Inst itut i cn/ f^y,cncy From City Skill Training 

Deti^oit Public Schools 

(Grades 10-12) 60,1^1^3 , U2,l66 

Macczab County Ccmniunity Collef.;e 1,720 790 

Wayne County Community College 9,000 1,300 

Henry Ford Canniunity College 3,372 1,623 

MDTA 1,275 1,055 

CEP 7,723 352 

V/m 2,595 250 

NYC II 1,57^ 226 

Nev; Careers 76 76 ■ 

JOP U50 Il50 

HAB->JOBS 2,000 • 2,000 

Detroit Public Schools /Adxat 10,000 2,1|12 
Henry Ford Corjuunity College 

Apprenticeship Progrojn ?.,ino 1,1^0 
Macomb County Community College 

Apprenticeship Program I60 I60 



postsecondary prograins, and four percent in Federal mnpower programs. 
Thirty-six progr(?jn3 vere being otTered by the secondary schools, by 
postsecondary institutions and by Federal mnpower programs. Due 
to the fact that so'dc programs vrerc offered by more than one level, there 
were only 89 different course offerings . 

Of total enrolloos in preparatory skill training programs, the largest 
percentage (53*^ percent) vere in the business and office programs. The 
largest . concentrations of scGon;l.:\ry and postsecondary trainees were also in 
this area, i.e. 59*2 and 29.6 percent rew<^,pcctively. Federal manpower training 
programs, ho-.-rever, shoved the hirhcst concentration, in trade and industry, 
that is, 'jd.l -poTccnt. Trade ^jrA industry is the second largest crca on 
both secondary and postsecondary levels enrolling 27.6 and 21.0 ]:crccnt 
respcctivoly of all persons beinr, trained ih t!iis area. For the Federal man- 
pov;er pz^ograms, the :.eccnd iarf/j.sl. area is bi:z:ines and office with 22.3 
percent enrolled. The relative emphasis of each tradjiing level among the 
seven major voccticnal-tcchnical areas is d.lsplr'-yed on Table U-A at the 
end of the section. 
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Sclfctod fU.i*\icop. 

As has been the case v;ith rnor:t cities, the Federal mnpower programs 
offcrccl a './idc?r raiv;o of rr .lyiportive ci?rvicor5 th'^n seccndary and postrjocoudarjr 
institutions (see T'ible 5) . It is in»;ereGtir:j^ to note that tvro of the 
three ccrj^ranlty eoU.r;:c3 (WCCC r.ni ll^CC) hid provisicri3 for child care. 
Transportation v;as pi*ovidr.d by seven of the eleven prograr.is in the city, 
this despite the fart that trarr>portcition wac> cited by riiany persons inter- 
vievrcd as a maoor barrier to part ioii>at ion in the prograris • Fo\ir of the 
seven Federal inanpovrer progrorj3 tau:/at Knglish as a Second Lan^xnge, 
\7hile VJoyne Co^anty Coruunity Colle^ie was the only post secondary institution ^ 
to offer this service. English ar; a Second Lanfjuage was also offered in 
the secondary schools. Two percent of Detroit's population is Spanish 
surnojne , 

Characteristics of Students 

There was no unifom pattern of denographic characteristics of enrollees 
in the various trajnin,;; prccra:as. Eecouse of the inflated secondary schoolf 
figure it was not possible to derive an raccurate total number of enrollees 
by. sex. However, it was estimated .that 70 percent of students in vocational 
progra::is were fenale (see Appendix Table 6)'. Federal iTiaiipov/er em^oUees 
ha/ever, were 76 percr.nt male and 2U percent female. CEP, V7ork Incentive 
(WDl) prorrrjua, and ITcw Career enrollees were almost entirely female (88-90 
percent) vrhile MLTA-On the Job Training (OJT) eaid NA3-J0B3 enrollees were 
predaninantly naale (83 percent) • The predaninence of males in the OJT 
proc^raiiis v;as t:,T^ical of other cities studied. One would expecta hea\y con- 
centration of ruen in QJT programs in Detroit, civen the area's heavy con- 
centration of manuTacturin^r cT^ip.l cyra^^-nt , an area where female employnent is 
generally 3.ovr. Neif.hbo?-hocd Youth Corps II (NYC II) and MOTA enrollees were 
about 60 percent male , In the Ccnixunity ColJ.eges tv;'o-third3 of the enrollees 
in the tv:o sub\rrban institutions i;ere male, while the proportion was re- 
versed in the Detroit -based v/ayne County Co?rj:iunity College, A quick look 
at the occx7pational offerinf^s of the tlu'ee schools explains the differences 
in the male -f i-ir^ale enro31^■^Gnt. Most of the V.'CCC co\irses were in clerical 
skills, v;hile lEFCC nnd MGCC offered m.any more courses in the trades and 
technical fields. 

Ninety-nine percent of the Detroit enrollees in the two suburban 
colleges v;erc vmite, vrhile 90 percent of WCCC students were Black with severi 
percent ;7hite. Thrre arc many reasons v;hy the Detroit enrollees in the 
subui'ban collc^^;cG '.;cre hoa\dly v;hite and enrollees in vJZCC were predcm- 
inently Black. First , thorc vas a lack of finrjicial aid in the subui^ban . 
colleges. For exarvrle , v^ccrrb Crimty Conr.iunity College had .^^79,000 for 
financial aid in 19VC. This is an average less than $23 per student. 
At \itj,ync Couiity Cor.r.-vrdty Collc-;;c, cn the other hand tliorc v/as a much larger 
supply of financial aid. Ei^-ht hundred and sixty-one of the enrollees in 
skill training (66 percent) received financial aid. Transportation to the 
suburban ccllejcs v:as also a barrier for innor city Blac':.;. In addition, 
there was a c^morrxl feeling that ^-rcCC was "inferior" to tfie two suburban 
instituticn". . and the more affluent whites tended to attend the latter 
rather than V:CCC. 
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Sixty percent of nib^.Jc hi/;h school onrcllccs vero Black accorcUnf, 
to unviiblir.hcd Censu.- cV;ca, ruid intcrvicv/s with school orficia3s indicated 
that 60 percent of vcci^tirnnl r r.:'c?.lf:c3 ircre El'xck, In the Federal man* 
po\;er \)Tc::rii:c.z 90 pcrrccnt of cnrcjllcos in NYC II, l.'Itl, and No;/ tv.u'ocrc 
vcru nj?wCk ns vK;ro 9'J rcrccht c f Ci:p cr.rcllocs. The on]y rronran '..-here 
vhitOG cutn^r.bcrcd DJ'iClts was M»71*A-0JT vrhich 25 percent Black, 

RctTRrdin^ o^!\icy.t3onal chorrz-'torictics of eni^ollees, foxir Federal man- 
pover prosrcans--:r.1*A, JOP, IIAR-.iOP.w-— and lluw Crrecrs reported that approxi- 
rately ono-h?.lf of their cnroUces ::cre hi^h school EJ^^duntf.s. Tlic specific 
percontr;.f-CfS r^jnged from 60 pcirccnt roportcd by JOP to kQ percent reported 
by the 1IA3-JC2S pro^rr^n:. CKP reported thot only about 30 percent of its 
cnroUecs v;cre hii,h school graduates and WHT reported that its perccntoce 
tms only about 15. 

■ 

Althoush none of the postsccondary institutions required a hiph school 
ov general equivalency diplcma for auj\iGsions, all three reported that the 
majority of their students were high school graduates. Wayne County put 
the exact percentage at 95* • * 

III. Overlap » Dimlicatiori^. and C^ps 

Of the 136 cou^Tcs offered by secondazy, postseccndary, and Pedezul 
* mjtpomr rgoncies, 33 or 2k percent, were offered by r:ore than one agency. 
"Eighteen rercent of ull courses v;ere offered by one othor agency while six 
percent were available at all three agencies. Sixty^foior percent of 
secondary school courses were offered by other prograns, U7 percent of 
postseconor.ry v/ere uv /liable elj:ovhore, and 5^! percent of Pederal wan- 
poii.'er sponsored coarrcc v/erc- given by other agencies . 

Cocnparing the overlap between postseccndnry and Federal manpower training 
programs » we discover that of the 99 total courses offered, I8 were offered 
by both agencies . . The overlapping courses v/cre concentrated in the health 
occupations (i.e. licensed practical nursing, ricdical office assistant, in- 
halation therapist), nctcils, welding, graphic arts, and some business and 
office areas, (i.e. cita processing and ccT.outer science). V/hilc the per- 
centage of all enroLloes in coursos offered by both agencies exceeded 75 
percent, this overlap, although perhaps inefficient, is not really 
a duplication since these agencies are most J.iliely turning out people at 
different levels • 

On the other hand coripiring the overlap between secondary and Fedexul 
manpower programs, ••hioh in rany cases r>.rc turning pcc^^le out at the* 
sarrio skill I'ivr^s, wo find that of th^ 09 total courses oJ'fered, 1'^ v/cre 
offered by both e.-^cncics. y.zzt of the cvorX-?.? vas in th^* businesi; and 
office nTC%. Hc-.;evor. v;hile the r:r:rntage of enrollf^os in courser, given 
by both n/rncic- wr.s ^^9«3> .•nrst of the overla-n was insignificant in terms 
of luagnitvdo. As can be seen in Treble in nti^ny cases the Federal man- 
povrer prr::ra.'ns had only a few enrollccs in an occupation v/hich was primarily 
offered at the secondary level. 
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Programs Compared with the local labor t ^irliet 

Information supplicd'lw the Michif'.an Kmployment Security Commission (MESC) 
indicated that six occurirttional offerln.^s rnrollin,':: a total of ]iS,'429 
persons or 23,9 percent of tho total occupational enrollnionts were in areas 
where there was a sm^plua of workers in the local labor market • These 
occupations are lir.ted in Table Brl. The largest of these programs was 
clerk/typist, enrolling 19 percent of all occupational enrollces. It 
should be pointed out, however, that since 99 •5 porcent of this training 
was offered at the secondary schools which reported somewhat inflated 
figures, the nineteen percent is also somewhat inflated. It is signifi- 
cant that all of the surplus occupations were offered by at least one other 
agency and two of them, accounting and welding, at all three levels. 

Table B-1 

miBER AIJP PERCHIT OF STUOnTTS EHROLLED HI .TRAiriHIG FOR . 

OCCUPATlonS FOR VfrllCH THERE IS A SURPJUS OF WORKERS * * 

DECROrr. 



Percent of Total 
Number of Students 
Number of Students Enrolled in All Skill 
Skill Training Programs Enrolled Training Pra ^ra ing^ 

Accounting 1,299 2.3^ 

Clerk/typist 10,76^^ 19.0 

Keyptinch I3I 0^2 

Sales 3,530 6.2 

Welding 575 1.0 

Construction Vfork I30 0.2 

Total 16,1|29 28.9 



MESC data indicated only tv;o shortage occupations, licensed practical 
nurses and registered nurses. As can be seen in Table B-2, these two occu- 
pations enrolled less than one percent of total skill training enroUnent in 
the city. Nursing pror;ra!no were offered both by tiie posts econdary institu- 
tions and the Federal kanpower training prograras^ 

Table B-2 



NUi.iBER AiiD Pi:?cr::T of STUi:Lirr3 eh^olltcd irr TRADinrc for 

OCCUFATIOnS FOR \miCil IS A onOKTAGE OF WORKERS 

DETROIT ^ X X* m 4. 

Percent of Total 

* Number of Students 

Number of Students Knrolled in All Skill 

Skill Trfiininrr Pror-rr^ms Enrolled Training Pror^rarns 

Nurses, registered I63 0.3va 

Nurses, licenced practical 360 0.6 

^•"^Jtal 531 0.9 
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Procr^^r.n Cornr^^rcd v;lth ror>ulp.tlon Groins 

The proffrcns aixed at tlic 26 to l3 a^c c^^-^P a^*© secondary nchool 
vocatlrn?.! traininr; end ir/C II. If i:e look at Voblc; c we see that those 
proc.rar.is v;cre servins r-'rccnt of nil persons in this age eroup--31«6 
percent of the nalcs, 72.0 percent of the fcraalcs, Ch percent of the Blacks ^ 
and ho percent of the whites. Thcae unusmlly hiph percentages reflect 
the inflated cnrolLT.ent fifnireo reported by the public schools ^ a problem 
which vas discussed earlier. Of all. Blaclis in this age group who were 
rcceivine^ s^ill training;, 99*^ percent received their training in 
the public schools, vailc only O.k percent v;ere bcinf; trained by Federal 
manpovcr programs • The percentage of whites being trained by the p\iblic 
schools vas 99.9 percent with only 0.1 percent in Federal manpower training 
prograr^ • 

Table C 

COMPAPJSOII OF POFUUTIOII GRCUFS IN CITY VflTH • ' 

NUI-IBERS OF TIiESE CHOUPS IN SKILL TRAINING 

DETROIT 



Population GrouT) 

Race/Sex 

Total 

Wiite 
Black 



to IB 



^&lle 
Female 



Total NvMbcr 
In City 



81,638 

In ,006 
UO,066 

UO,I*63 
Ul,175 



Number of 
Students Enrolled 
in Skill Training 

y^grams 



U2,382 



36,U66 
25, 

02,782 
29,600 



Percent 
Enrolled 



51.95J 

If 0.0 
63.6 

31.6 
72.0 



19 to kk 



Total 

vmite 

Black 

I-ble 
Female 



U73,981* 

2J*5,7l»0 
222,905 

221* ,277 
2li9,668 



3 MS 

2,893 
2,1»83 

2,812 
2,63U 



1.1 

1.2 
1.1 

1.3 
1.1 



Wote t In each ace group the total of Blacks and whites may be somewhat 

less than the grand total. This difference represents the number of 
persons of other races, i.e. American Indian, Oriental, residing in 
the city. Totals of whites include persons of Spanish siurname. 
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Looking at the pro/;:ra^s n^'^^^d to the 19 to hh age group, v;e see that 
there is little di.ff crenae in the proportion of the popuQntion served V7hen 
the percentaces are ccr;pul:ed by sex and race. As can be seen in Table C, 
slightly over one percent of the 19 to hh age popiilation received training. 

VThen on-the-job traininp;, adult and apprenticeship pro.^ranis ai'e added 
to the preparatory pro^rc-j.^s discus red above and coiupared vrith the total 
popxilation l£ to ^ we find that 9»7 percent of the population v;as ser\^ed. 

Of all the Blacks receiving preparatory training, 53.3 percent received 
their instruction at one of the three poctsecondr^ry institutions, the re- 
maining h6/f percent being trained through Federal mnpower related 
agencies . 

On the other hand, of all the whites being trained, 92.2 percent were 
trained at postsecondary institutions, only 0.8 percent being trained by 
Federal mnpower related agencies. 

IV, Management, AAninj stration and Coordination 
* * ■ • . . 

Administrative authority for the education and msJipa-rer programs is 
conipletely centralized. The Michigan Eraployrttent Security Co:;imission, for 
example, has a national OJT contract. At the sanie time the Mayor's Com- 
mittee on Human Research and Development (KCHRD) has responsibility for 
an OJT program. MCKSD runs the CEP and IIYC II programs, while MSSC also 
r\ms the WEI progra'i and coordinates the WAB-J0B3 programs. . The Detroit 
Board of Education provides instruction for the McNamara Skill Center. 

There appeared to be a lack of carimunication between administrators 
of the Skill Center (educators) and MESC. This was particularly true in 
the area of determining which occupations were to be offered in training. 
The results of this gap she.-: up in the surplus occupations area, where a 
substantial portion of enrollees are being trained for occupations which 
hold only moderate employment opportunities . 

In addition, there seemed to be a lack of overall community involvement 
in the Federal mnpower programs. For example, the Director of the Job 
Corps Center (which Just began operating at the end of FY 1970) reported 
difficulty obtaining engines to v.^'ork on in the automobile repair shop. This 
seems strange in Detroit, capital of the automobile world. 

The two suburban camrnunity colleges had not made any real efforts to 
recruit or establish, pro^-r.^ms specifically for disadvantaged individu;ils . 
The general feeling was that Vfayne Co\inty Community College, which is located 
in the city, should serve the Detroit population. 

V, Summary 

Because of data problems, the impact of secondary school training 
cannot be properly m.easured. It is doubtful, hov/ever, that the school 
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system fulfilling its job, as statistics f\irnished by the IJYC II 
Director indicated that 9^000 students drop out of school each year. Census 
data indicated that only percent of Detroit youth c?.Ges 26 and 17 years 
are enrolled in school. 

There is a demonstrated need for exp?Jided remedial manpc-rer services 
in the city, with 15 percent of the population livinc belov the poverty 
level and less tiian five percent of the poverty population l8 to Gk years 
receivinn trainin^^. However, the expansion of traininf^ programs can pro- 
duce desired results only if labor market needs are taken into consideration. 
In fact, indications are that lack of labor market av;areness has been one 
of the major shortcanings of vocational program planning in Detroit, In 
addition, increased coordination of programs and greater participation of 
the commxanity v/ould appear to strengthen the manpov:er effort in the city. 



a&ble 1 
Detroit 



TOm 1IU!'3}^R OP GTUDEITS AIID TOTAL NUISER OP 

STUDEIIT3 ninom:D rr occuii\tioil\l mnm:a ni public 

mSTITUlTOIIG AirO PEDERAL M'UIPOV/ER PROCJRAI^ 



Tom 

INSTITUTIOH/ACEIJCY ENROLLED 

Detroit Public Schools • 60,kk3 

Mxconib Covmty Community CollegG 17,211 

Wayne County Comiunity College 12,000 

Henry Ford Community College 11,21*1 

» 

^E^lpo^•rer Development and !Eraining 

Act 1,275 

Concentrated Enroloyment Program 7,723 

Work Incentive Program 3,^2 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II J.,37h 

Jobs Optional Program ^50 
National Alliance oX Businessmen- 
Job Opportunities in the 

Business Sector 2,000 

New Careers 76 

Henry Ford Coranunity College, 

Apprenticeship - Adiat 2,287 
^laconb County Cox-araunity College, 

Apprenticeship - Adult 1,580 

Detroit Public Schools - Adiat 10,000 



NUI'IBEH fro:-: 

NUMBER NUl-SER IN CITY III 

ENROLLED OCCUPATIOmL OCCUPATIOIl^L 

FROM cm aiRAINIIJG(2) TRAHIHIG 

■ 6o,Uh3 1*2,166 1*2,166 

1,720 7,833 790 

9,000 1,1*50 1,300(1) 

3,372 3,127 1,623 



1,275 1,055 1,055 

7,723 352 , 352 

2,595 705 250 

1,571* 216 216 

1*50 1*50 1*50 

2,000 2,000 2,000 

76 76 76 



i,ii*o 2,287 l,llfO 

160 1,580 160 

10,000 2,1*12 2,1*12 



(1) Includes 66I enrolled for Special Training for the Disadvantaged; almost all from 
the city, 

(2) ' Ninety-nine enrollees in the Neighborhood Youth Corps II program who were 

trained at Wayne County Coraraunity College were included in the enrollments of 
both agencies. 
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Table 2 



Detroit 



OCCUPATIOII:\L OFFEREIGS IN PUBLIC HTSTITUTIONS 
BY TYPE Aim EHROLLMEIJT 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 

Detroit Public Schools - Secondary 



Dental Laboratory Technician 

Nurse's Aide 739 

Child Care and Development 1^255 

Automobile Mechanic * • • 1*037 

Aircraft Mechanic 163 

Construction 128 

Carpentry 67 

Electricity 535 

Painting and Decora.ting 30 

Drafting ^,973 

Electronics 1>^32 

Shop Mechanic 291 

Tool Mechanic 1,1+57 

Sheet Metal Worker 25 

Welding 395 

Cosmetology 220 

Small Engine Repair 113 

Woodworking 500 

Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 50 

Aviation 79 

Graphic Arts 272 

Instrunent 19 

Plastics 21 

Automobile Body and Fender 86 
Accounting 

Bookkeeping if, 032 
Business Education 

Business Management 178 

Clerical 898 

Cooperative Office Training 705 

Data Processing 833 

Keypmch Operator " '^31 

Office Machines 1,Y8^ 

Office Procedure 158 

Secreterial Skills 2,829 
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(continued) 
Detroit 

OCCUPAUaiAL OFFERJIIGS KUlfflER OF STUDEtlTS ElffiOLLED 

Detroit Public Schools - SGCondary (cont'd ) 

JRecord Keeping 2,1+09 

Typing 10,711 

Distributive Education 3,132 

TOTAL i^2,l66 



Macomb 


County Community CoQJLege 




Accounting 






Data Processing 




531 


Clerical 




228 


Secretary 




392 


Distributive Education 




'317 


Real Estate 




5h 


General Business 




1,623 


Automobile Body Design 


• 


21^6 


Surveying Technician 




112 


Architecture 




83 


Printing 




68 


Special >Iachine Design 




117 


Graphic and Commercial Art 




320 


Tool and Fixture Design 




ll*3 


Climate Control Technician 




273 


Electro - Te chnology 




321 


Fluid Tower Technology 




71 


Industrial Supervision 




221 


Metal. l\irgical Technology 




67 


Metals Machining 






Metrology and Calibration 






Ntuaerical Control 




20U 


Welding 




Ih 


Civil Technology 




37 


Aviation Mechanic 




3 


Audio-Visual Technician 




21 


Fire Science 




ll|0 


Law Enforcement 






Library Assistant 






Recreation Leadership 




30 


Industrial Security 




25 


Food Service 




. 31 


Teacher's Aide 




26 


Dental Assistant 




98 


Inhalation Therapist 




39 


Medical Office Assistant 




92 



o 
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Table 2 
(continued) 



Detroit 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS KUl^BER OF STUDmTS HTROLLED 

Macomb Cotinty Coimunity ColIef?:e (cont^d) 

Registered Nurse I59 
Licensed Practical Nurse 2h 
Medical Secretary 3I 

Pre -Engineering . * 471 

TOTAL 7,833 



Wayne County Community College 



Teacher's Aide for Comprehensive ClericaJ,. Skills 


90 


Typing and Secretarial Science 


'250 


Distributive Education 




Clerical Training 


ko 


Urban Technology 


367 


Pre -School Ins tract ionatl Aide 


19 


New Careers 


55 


TOTAL (1) 


861 


Accounting and Computing 


1I+8 


Business Data Processing Systems 


77 


Stenographic/Secretarial 


. 227 


Drafting 


19 


Lai/ Enforcement 


65 


Urban Technology 


35 


Distributive Education 


18 


TOTAL 


1,450 



Henry Ford CcTOiunity College 



Kxirsing 


2h3 


Accounting 


137 


Secretarial 


. 15^+ 


General Business 


137 


Retailing 


22 


Architectural Construction 




Automobile Technician 


232 


Autonotive Service 


20 


Computer Science 


Ikk 


Data Processing 


21k 


Drafting 


137 


Electronics Technician 


19*f 



(1) These offerings are especially geared to disadvantaged students. 
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Table 2 
(continued) 



i 



Detroit 

OCCUPATIGiAL OFFERINGS NUMBER OP SIUDENTS ElfROLLED 



Henry Ford Corirnunity College (cont'd) 

Metalliircy . ' . 76 

lliunerical Control 8I 

Corjnercial Pilot 20 

Foods 23 

Fire Science 60 

Industrial Majiagenent , ' 1>099 

TOTAL ' 3,127 
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Table 3 



Detroit 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERniGS IH FEDERAL KiAUPOVJER OR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAl^S: 
BY TYPE, EKROLLmsT?, AIQ AGEIICY PROVIDIKG TRAINnJG 





NUIffiER.OF STUDENTS 


AGENCY PROVIDIKG 


OCCUPATIONAL OFFERKGS 


ENROLLED 


TRAHmJG 


Manpower Development and Training Act 


•■ 


Alterations 


39 




Automotive Cluster 


239 


MDTA Skill Center 


Welding 


101 


MDTA Skill Center 


Building Maintenance " 


89 


MDTA Skill Center 


Diesel Mechanic 


91 


MDTA Skill Center 


Clerical 


331 


MDTA Skill Center 


Food Services 


kz 


MDTA Skill Center 


Metal Trades 


123 


MDTA Skill Center 


TOTAL 


i,055 






Concentrated Employment Program 




Health Occupations Training 


lU2 


Archdiocese Occupational 






Program 


Truck Driver Training 


17 


MDTA Skill Center 


Programs for Less Than Class 193 


Various Vocational .Train 






ing Schools 


TOTAL 


352 





Work Incentive Program 



Computer Operator 


Ik 


Various (individual 






Referrals) 


Data Processing 


7 


Various 


Bookkeeping 


1 


Various 


Clerk Typist 


53 


Various 


Accoamting 


10 


Various 


Secretarial 


'3h 


Variovis 


Stenographer 


29 


Various 


General Clerical 


6 


Various 


Business Machines 


' 9 


Various 


Registered Nurse's Program 


k 


Various 


Licensed I^actical Itose 


101 ^ 


Various 


Medical Office 


9 


Various 


Medical Laboratory Assistant 


2 


Various 


Badiologic Technician 


1 


Various 


Dental Technician 


1 


Various 


Dental Assistant 


1 


Various 


Nurse's Aide 


27 


Various 


Hospital Attendant 


5 


Various 
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(Continued) 



Detroit 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERHIGS 



NUl'IBER OP STUDENTS 
. ENROLLED 



AGENCY FROVmillG 
TRAINING 



Work Incentive Program (Cont'd) 



Inhalation Therapist 


6 


Various (Individual 
Referrals) 


Autoxnobile Mechanic 


U 


Various 


Diesel Mechanic 


2 


Various 


Automobile Body Repair 




Various 


Electricity 


6 


Various 


Painter ' s Helper 


1 


Various 


Carpenter's Helper 


1 


Various 


Welder 


5 


Various 


Building Maintenance Man 


1 


Various 


Construction Mana/;ement Trainee 


2 


Various 


Service Station Attendant 


4 


• 

Various 


Warehouseman 


2 


Various 


Tractor Trailer Driver 


2 


Various 


Cook 


1 


Various 


Seamstress 


5 


Various 


Upholstery 




Various 


Barber 


6 


Various 


Graphic Arts 


3 


Various 


Dog Grooraer 


1 


Various 


Social Vfork 


2 


Various 


Physical Education Instructor 


1 


Various 


Tools 


1 


Various 


Millner 


8 


Various 


Radio & Television Repair 


2 


Various 


Watch Repair 


1 


Various 


Computer Technician 


1 


Various 


Police^voraen 


1 


Various 


Retail Marketing 


1 


Variovis 


Cosmetology 


17 


Various 


Other 


289 


Various 


TOTAL 


705 





Neighborhood Youth Co r ps II 
(Cut-ox^-SchoolT 



Clerical & Distributive Education 

Technicians, Various 

Trades, Vax^ious 

Business Occupations 
Sewing, Indtistrial 
TOTAL 



99 
68 
20 

20 

9 
216 



Wayne County Commimity 

College 
Wayne State Technical 

Training 
Wolverine School of 

Trades 
Victor Business School 
Kimble School of Sewing 
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TaDJLe J 
(Continued) 



Detroit 

NUl^BER OF STUDENTS AGETICY PROVIDIIJGr 



OCCUPATIOIIAL CFFERHraS 


ENROLLED 


TRAINING 




Kcw Careers 




Field Investicator ' s Aide 


1 


Civil Rights 


Coraraunity Service Aide 


1 • 


Civil Rights 


Interview Aide 


20 


MESC 


Counselor's Aide 


20 


MESG 


Motor Vehicle Accident Aide 


3 


Department of State 


Title Service Aide 


3 


Department of State 


Child Core Aide 


3 


Social Services 


A.F.D.C. Aide 


12 


Social Services 


Poster Care Adoptions 


If 


Social Services 


Delinquency Services 


3 


Social Services 


Protective Services 


2 


Social Services 


Intake Aide 


2 


Social Services 


food Stamps Aide 


... 2 


Social Services 


TOTAL 


76 
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Table k 
Detroit 



su>j:'1ARY of occupatio:ial offerings and iiui-iber of studeh'JS served 
by secoitdai^yj postsecc::d.\ry, aiid dep.miesjt of labor prograi-is 



DEPARUviENT 
OF 

OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERH^GS TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL POSTSECONDARY LABOR 



Dog GrocTier 


1 






1 


Business Kanagenent 


178 


178 






Distributive Education 


3,530 


3,132 


397 


1 


Industrial Manap;ement 


1,320 


1,320 




Physical Education Instructor 


1 




1 


Recreation 


30 




30 




Warehouseman 


2 






2 


Real Estate 


3h 








Accounting 


1,299 


• ■ 1*55 


.831* 


10 


Booldceeping 


^,033 
1,760 


4,032 




1 


Business Education 




1,760 




Clerk oypist 


10,76i+ 


10,711 

- 


53 


Computer Operator 


Ik 




11* 


Clerical 


1,503 
11*5 


898 


268 


337 


Computer Science 




11*1* 


1 


Data Processing 


1,662 


833 


822 


7 


Keypunch 


131 


131 






Library Assistant 


6k 




€k 




Office Machines 


1,793 
863 


1,781* 




9 


Office Procedures 


663 






Public Scrwice Aides 


6 






6 


Record Keeping 


2jkKlO 


2,1*09 




• 


SecretariaJ. 


3,686 


2,829 


1,023 


3'+ 


Stenographer 


29 




29 


Various Business Occupations(l) 20 






20 


Child Care and Development 


1,27k 


1,255 


19 




Teacher's Aide 


116 


116 




Community Se3rvice Aide 


72 






72 


Dental Assistant 


'99 




98 


1 


Dental Laboratory Technician 


25 


21* 


1 


Hospital Attendant 


5 






5 


Inhalation Therapist 


k3 




39 


6 


Medical Laboratory Assistant 


2 




2 


Medical Office Assistant 


132 




123 


Q 


Nurse's Aide 


766 


739 




27 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


368 




267 


101 


Registered Nurse 


163 




159 


k 


X-Ray Teclmician 


1 






1 


Various Health 0ccupations(2) 


11+2 






ll»2 


Audio-Visual Technician 


21 




21 




Climate Control 


273 




273 




kCorjaercial Pilot 


20 




20 




Engineering 


508 




508 




Urban Technology 


k02 




1*02 




Fire Science 


200 




200 
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Tabic k 
(continued) 



Detroit 

DEPARTt-eiT 
OF 

OCCUPATIOriAL OFFSPJIIGS TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL POSTSECCXIDARY LABOR 



Instruncnt Technology 


19 


19 






Sxirveying 


112 




112 




Police Science 


509 




508 


1 


Technical, Other 


68 






68 


Air Condi tioninc/Refrigeration 


50 


50 






Aircraft Mechanic 


163 


163 






Architecture 


217 




217 




Automobile Body Repair 


90 


86 




h 


Automobile Body Deisign 


2k6 




2U6 




Autoniobile Diagnostic Testing 


3 






3 


Automobile Mechanics 


1,519 


1,037 


232 


250 


Automotive Services 


21 




20 


1 


Aviation. Mechanic 


82 


• ■ .79 


3 




Barber 


6 




6 


Building Maintenance 


90 






90 


Carpentry 


68 


67 




1 


Construction 


130 


• 128 




2 


Cosmetology 


237 


220 




17 


Diesel Mechanic 


93 






93 


Drafting 


5,129 


i*,973 


156 


Electronics 


1,9^7 


1,1^32 


515 




Electricity 


3hl 


535 




6 


Fluid Power Technicism 


71 




71 




Quantity Food Service 


97 






U3 


Graphic Arts 


595 


272 


320 


3 


Machine Design 


117 




117 




Machine Shop 


291 


291 






Machine Tool 


1,1^57 


1,^^57 






Metallurgy 


ihS 




Iks 




Metals 


192 




69 


123 


Metrology and Calibration 


hi 




ifl 




Milliner 


8 






8 


Numerical Control 


285 




285 




Painting and Decorating 


31 


30 




1 


Plastics 


21 


21 






Printing 


68 




68 




Kadio and Television Repair 


2 






2 


Sewing 


53 






53 


Sheet Metal 


25 


25 






Small Engine Repair 


113 


113 






Tool and Fixture Design 


IU3 




.11*3 




Tools 


1 






1 


Tractor Trailer Driver 


19 






19 


Upholstery 


k 






h 


V/atch Repair 


1 




• 


1 
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(continued) 



Detroit 



^CUPATIOriAL OFFERINGS 



Welding 

V/oodworking 575 
^ 56,8g 



HIC2I SCHOOL 



395 
500 



42,166 



POSTSECOlffiARY 

7h 



55 



OF 
LABOR 



106 
502 
2,305 



Cj) Neighborhood Youth Corns tt +>.„•. 

2 Concentrated E.^lcj^eS lSgJS'?"L.1'^"^ ^""ll-d via contract 

to prevent double counting. ^ ^^e excluded from tSs ?otal 



Table U 

/ 

Detroit 

'distribution of ^occupational enrollments by level and area 





TOTAL 


SECONDARY 


postsecondary 


DOL 


uiscriDULXve Education 


9.0% 


.7.8% 


14.5% 


.2% 


n^oX un 


3.1 


1.8 


5.5 


13.0. 


Home Economics (gainful) 


2.2 


3.0 


0.2 




Business Office 


53. A 


59.2 


39.6 


22.3 


Technology 


A. 8 


0.6 


19.2 


6.4 


Trade & Industry 


27.5 


27.6 


21.0 


58.1 


TOTAL 


100. 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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Table 6 



Detroit 



FROGR/U-I EJROLLriSIITS BY OFFERDIG AGEIJCY AllD 
PORJLATia; GROUPS SERVED 



INSTITUTIOI /AGHt'CY 



TOTAL 



BLACK 



WHITE 



SPANISH 
SURl^AME 



OTHER 



Detroit Public Schools 
Male 
Female 



lOOf, 
15% 



37% 



2$ 



Macomb County Community 

College 

Male 

Female 
VJayne County Community 

College 

Male 

Female 



100 

33 

100 
38 
62 

Henry Ford Community College 100 



14ale 
Female 



67 
33 



1.5 



90 
38 

1 



98.1 



7 
33 

67 
99 



0.2 



1 

37 
63 



0.2 



Manpower Development and 

Training Act 100 

Male 60 

Female kO 

Concentrated Employment 

Program 100 

I'lale 10 

Female 90 

VIork Incentive Program 100 

Male 10 

Female 90 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 100 

Male 61 

Female 39 

On-The-Job Training 100 

Male 77 

Female 23 

National Alliance of 

Busincssr.en-Job Oppor- 
tunities in the Business 

Sector 100 

Male 85 

Female 15 

New Careers 100 

l^e 12 

Female 88 



61 
55 
^3 

99 
90 
90 
35 



60.9 
90 



25 
85 
15 

1 
9 
9 
65 



19.7 



10 
80 

20 



5.6 



10 
16 



13.8 



Table 6 
(Continued) 



Detroit 



DISTITUTIOIl/AGErJCY 



TOTAL 



SPANISH 

BLACK VmiTE SURIIAl-IE OTHEK 



Macomb County Comraunity 
College, Apprenticeship- 
Adult 100/, 
Male 0 
Female 0 

Henry Ford Community College, 

Apprenticeship - Ad\ilt 100 

Male " 0 

Female 0 



1.5^ 



98.1^ 



99 



0.2^ 



0,2% 



Table 7 



Detroit 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 
OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 





NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


PRECENTAGE 


OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS 


ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 


NUMBER OF 


PROVIDED BY MORE 


OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY 


ENROLLED 


THAN ONE AGENCY 


' MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 


OCCUPATIONAL 


Distributive Education 


3,530 


6.2% 


Accounting 


1,299 


2.3 


Bookkeeping 


4,033 


7.1 


Clerk Typist 


10,764 


18.9 


Clerical 


1,503 


2.6 


Computer Science 


145 


0.3 


Data Processing 


1,662 


2.9 


Office Machine 


1,793 


3.2: 


Secretarial 


3,886 


6.8 


Child Care & Development 


r . 1,274 


2.2 




99 


0.2 


Tirsnt'^T T.ahoft'nTv TpchfiiciAn 


25 


0.04 


Inhalation ThcroDist 


45 


0.1 


Medical Office Assistant 


132 


0.2. 


MiiY"cpc A*! rip 


766 


1.3 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


368 


0.6 


Rpffi^tpr^H Nurse 


163 


0.3 


Prti "! PP ^P'iPTIPP 


509 


0.9 


Automobile Bodv Ren air 


90 


.2 


Automobile Mechanics 


1,519 


2.7 


Automotive Services 


21 


0.03 


Aviation Mechanic 


82 


0.1 


Carpentry 


68 


0.1 


Construction 


130 


0.2 


Cosmetology 


237 


0.4 


Draf tine 


5,129 


9.0 


Electronics 


1,947 


3.4 


Electricity 


541 


0.9 


Quantity Food Service 


97 


0.2 


Graphic Arts 


595 


1.0 


Metals 


192 


,.3 


Printing & Decorating 


31 


0.05 


Welding 


575 


1.0 


TOTAL 


43,250 


76.0 



IN ALL 
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Section 8 



FORT WORTH 



I. Introduction 

Fort Vforth, in Ilorth Ccntrcl Texas, is a fast nra/inc area vrith clone 
links to Dcll?.s £0 mile?; evay. Eoth citieis arc served by the sane alrvortand 
residents of each city p^.ss each other Oai3y to jobs in the other. Fort 
Worth experienced alrjost a 33 percent increase in population between IS^O 
and 1970, the population novr placed at 393f53iS. The Fort v;orth Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SIuJA) included Tarrant County, In which it 
is located, and Johnson County to the south. The SIJSA population is 762,086« 

For Ciini'' years, xintil about 1953 > t: stockyards vero the chief in- 
dustry of Fort ;;orth csployinc thousands of \ai?;killcd workers . vrnen the 
stoclxyords moved froci the city, 1}.. thousands of unskilled workers vcre 
thrc^m out of jobs. Some followed the stock^'ards to other locations; 
others wei'c absorbed in the fey in!!uitriPs v;hich were able to accomodate 
theia; still other Joined the un^r.ployrd and vmOoromployed. Even before 
the disappearance of the stock:,'ardi; , ncvr indu::trics, nainly associated \;ith 
aviation and defense, wore movlnc: in. Their nc-ccls, requiring the skills 
and expertise attiaied to the tcchnolcsical draanris of sophisticated industry, 
could be met only by stocltj^ard uor.'xrs \/nc could be employed in 'an tinskilJLed 
capacity or who could be retrained. As a rorult , nev/ workers moved into 
the arca^ crcatiPiC to a l-^nje extent the population increase revealed in 
the- 1970 Census . Anions th^* nci/ larf^e cciploycrft v/ere General Dynamics and 
Bell Helicopter. The activity of these end o' ""-r similar companies slo-.rcd 
drastically to*rard the end of the decade as ordf.rs irere cut back, and em- 
ployment declined vrith the slowdarn which continued during the remainder 
. of Fiscal Year 1971 (iT 1971) , the period covered by this siirvey. 

i\y contrast v/ith the active years that preceded this decline, the rise 
In xmcir^ployj^ent had a p^Jnful effect upon many sectors of the population, 
i.e. prof r.osionals, soicr.ticts, and hifjhly skilled technicians sxiffered 
job losses, as well as individuals in the mediim skills bracket, the semi- 
skilled, and those in tbr? lover ':T.ip]oymcnt echelons who, during an active 
cco.iony, could r.'»jiane to support t:.cir families on modest income and refrain 
frcn boin£: more than rr^rrinaliy dependent on public assistance. All re- 
lated activity, as veil rr. ^.vvdoz end ot>!cr er.tal>lir;;r;i<i:ntr that norralii' • 
are supported by a hcrJ chy econo^os 3ii.*il£irly declined. Offices of the 
Texas L::ip].c:,ir.nr.w Cor.rlscion '..'cre bcr.ei; vith applicaLicns for jobs of any 
kind frrn; Irid^' vlclvxils \:ho ::ad a yr.^r earlier bron veil vnd sectnlnfjly rcr- 
ir^nnently cs^?0:l:r::cd in c-^- T'^ylnj roration.': . IIm^ of thrn had rpplicd 
to the yAi\po\:<tr i;cYeloT;ncnt Trii::in:: jVininiatrr.tion for retrainini^ for Jobs 
that v/cre still in dexand at ccnsidcrabl^' Icr./er *7aces than they h#id been 
earning . 

Althou:;h nany rcrsrd the cltu/itinn as a temporary phenomenon, the job 
opportunities for tUo tarrj'^t popu]'.it5nu of i^eiloral 2!:anpa'cr trnlainc pro^rnt-ic 
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en*:^ for thoce vho hr.ve toon do/^lopin.j nl:ills in the ccconrinry schools and 
the Tarre'nt Junior Colln^c^'ji^jtrlct (the o:iJ:: publicl;^'' funded ront^rccondary 
ifiStltution oricnl'-rt tc^nvn c-vill Irnihin:;) \:n\a been dimin5.chlnc hv^nxino 
fomcr profcnsicnrJn p.nd hichV c':illod jndividuilc vcrc loinj accc^ptcd 
for lo::cr level jobr^ 

The cnploynent rolls lost 39,300 persons between Aununt, 1970 and 
Augiist, 1971, Arcprin^^ from 3:>0,1C0 to ?90,CC0, a slirht dccrense o? over 
six p-^rront. In acliition to pc^cjspice and defense industry eutb?c::s, the 
lore tms duo to a n\jor oil cc:r.runy luo^inr out of the area, .reduction in 
automotive acti^/ity, in fabrice^tcd nctals, and the closinc of a major meat 
production plants Seine uncmploiinent , resulting from schools bcinf? closed 
for the J^imner and declining nor;<?s in rgriculturc, tos of a seasonal natxire. 
The rise in the uncr.ploj^*cnt rate ims froa 3.3 percent in August, 1970 to 
6 A percent a year later. 

Alnost one-fifth of the residents, 73,230, are Black; 33,336 or 6.2 
percent are Spanish surnwne. L-otpite this sizable Spanish cconunity, it 
was^ not until I97I that local schools bccan teaching Enjlish as a Second 
Lanetaige. 

In the general population, among tho,^e 25 years and older, per- 
cent corapletcd fotir years of hir/n school or wore. Only 33 percent of the 
Blacks attained this nuch cducrtion, of which there irere 1,200 nore vcaen 
than nen. About 3I percent of the Spanish surnsTne population had four 
years of hic'^^ school or ;norc. The percc:^t??^e ^ras much higher for the o^c 
croup lo to 2h (61.3 percent). This indication that the educational attain- • 
ment level Is iapro^d.ng is supported hy the fact that currently 50.7 per- 
cent of the ih to 17 are e^oup is attendjnc school. The 1970 Censa^ re- 
vealed that 26.7 percent of the population betv:ccn the arjcs of 16 and 6h 
have received recently, or in the past, soae forra of vocational training. 

Of the general population aLnost 10 percent of the fatallies had in- 
comes of lei;s thnn ^^3,000.00 per year and percent received public as- 
sistance. The perccntnjc vras hir:her for the Blr^ck families, lO.h percent 
of vrhcra vrcre v/eirare recipients, and 2o percent of vrhom lived belovr the 
poverty level with incoines of 9?, 155. 

II. Occupational Kducntion In Fort VJorth 

Tlicre has been a co:i'^ertod effort in recent years to expand vocational 
training, at all l<:vcls, and a frro an;- av/arcncns of the iLiportancc of chill 
trainin:;, not only to ir.prove ct>portu:iitieK :br ncre c^inful eap,lo>Tient , 
but also to serve the needs of business and indvjstry. 

Almost 15 percent o" the pupils enrolled in Tort VJorth secondary 
schools vrcre in vocational pro^rcns t::at vcr'j either vrep- ring then for 
, labor market fintry or for l^rthcr postsecondr^r;/' trainin::.* Tliis percentage 
excludes those pupils uho were taking home econcn^ics and industrial arts 
courses for cither scir-improvcment or career exploration. At Tarrant 
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County Junior Collcn^?, thr only publicly funrlod inr.tituion scrvinr^ the 
Fort VJorlh r:r>A, 1,9;>3 stiTirnts v.v^re r.nrollcfl in skill tralnJa^ v.rc'/rcms^ 
Thf:y reprc-^cnted 2^ jorcrnt o? Tort Worth ntxirlMiic ftttcndinr the college. 
Half of those enrolled in three Vcdornl natipc.fcir traininr; pror,rp»ir.c \;orc in 
ckill tralninf^— 'SlY thrair:h the :::.npo.;cr DcvcJornicnt nnd Training, Act (iffiTA) 
pror,rrj;'*, 1?'9 throve:!! the i;cl('hho:d>cod Youth Corps II (KYC II) , anU 31 
throu;:h the Uork Inc(*ntlvt? (V/i;r) procrc^^ Fort VJorth did not have- a Ccai- 
ccntrntcd ri:.plo^T.e;nt i^orran (CTiP) • Tn addition, £S2 other persons vcre 
receivir.f;: on-the-job traininj^ throu::h IOTA, the Jobc Optional Pronroa (JOP) , 
and the national Alli'ince of Eu-;inc^incn-Job Opportxxnitics in the Eu-^iness 
Sector (i:A3-J03G) contracts • There were no detailed statistics available 
on the 3,7S)6 adults enrolled in evening vocational education programs • 

Tabic aI/ 

lOKIBSR OF STUDCrrS EITvOLLSD ni SKILL TRAHIING 

d: PUBLIC n:sTiTUTic::s a!:d fedepal kakpcwtr prograi-s 

F0RT.170RTH 

Number from 



Nurabor City in 

Enrolled Skill 
Tnstltution/Ar<^ncy frcn City Training 



Fort VJor^h Indcpcrdr.nt 

School District?/ 22,000 3,27*» 
Tarrant County Junior 

College District 6,976 1,953 

META 5^*8 317 

WEI 2^9 31 

NYC II 273 189 

META-OJT 233 233 

JOP 73 73 

iiAa-Jo::S 576 576 

Public School Adult 7,099 3t795 



1/ Source: Table 1, Appendix. 

2/ EnroHji-.ent does not include consirrcr and hcw-malcins, industrial arts 
or non -vocational business cc^-irsrs, 

Ilotei A^ Is i?:'iicntod*i!i T'lblc* 2, Apr^rndix, :nc II arr2irf;ed for IS6 train- 

ir-G slots frrri t-.e :.ri:TA Skill Co itc r hut tJic specific yj>TA enrollments 
did not covor ill IViC II ntuclents r.tiributed to the Skill Center and • 
precise Infonratioi vns uritivallable. It is fair tf> assume, hov/evcr, 
that a portion of the IS6 represented setae duplic?;-.! on in head counts 
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Occ^r^.tloMg;! Of fr-rlnr^s 

All toldt the scconc?i?V schr^ols, Tcrrr^pt Junior Collc;*c ond the three 
Pedf*rai tnanprwr trninir - prc-rnmc prr.vitj- d tro^nin,-: In 60 difftrent crcu- 
p^atlonftl arc^j, cnly four cf which wore of^red by all three. These four 
vcrej cire and nuidinc'* childrrn, food ncrviro ^vA distribution, data 
pi^occsslrg, rind r.utrnobilo nechtmics. The secondary schools offered hO 
pro{;ra!ns: Tarra'it Junior Colle^Tc, 22; V/TIJ, 15 courses for its SI traincf:n; 
KlfPA, 11 with ell cnrollrcs trained nt the Skill Center; and TF/C lit srv^n. 
Table U-A at the end of the Section shc.'s the distribvxtion Qf enrollr4cni;c by 
level and area. 

In the secondary schools » nine procrajss accounted for 2t0'48 enroUceSi 
or 62 percent of the total, SnrollncRt distribution was as follonrs: 

Automobile neclianics kUQ 

Office iMChines 29l* . 

Distributive ed\icetion 276 

Food services 238 

Cosmetology * • 237 - 

Metals 171 

Autaaobile body repair lUl 

Care and guidance of children 123 

Stenography 320 

At Tarrant Junior Collf^ne 2,683 students , or 82 percent of those taking 
skill training vere enrolled in nine prcsraras. The distribution of enroll- 
ment in these programs vras as folloi/s: 

Data processing 965 

Secretarial kkl 

law cnforccnent 279 

Associate drgree nursing 206 

Air conditioniiis/refrigcration 193 

Electrical occupations I96 

Draftirj I61 
Supervisory and administrative 

wanancnont I30 

Aeronti^iticEl tcchnolo.ty 122 

Seventy-oi'^ht percent, or UlQ of the studcntn trained in Federal tran- 
pwer trainin3 programs were enrolled in five areas as shown below: 

Clerical 206 
Auto*aoblle riochonicn 71 
Licensed practical nxursing 56 
Woo^h-'orking U5 
Welding UO • 
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There vere 1,350 secondary school pupils cnn^^ped in skill train- 
inc in a cooperative prc^rrn knc m as "I crtrcrc in Kducfition" who vorkf^d 
25 hours r.rr vcAk. Tri able Tcr^Knlcfil Srhc>ol ofTcrcd r.ore conccntrrited train- 
ing in r.:orf^ courcos thrn rnj Ctvi3}r..blr at nny other Ir-cr.l t'rh^ol, but it. 
vas not easily n::ctSoiblc ns tronnportr.tion van limited, V7ith the possible 
exception of Trir^blo pradvatcn, few stuflents accuircd sufficient job entry 
skills. This v^s partly due to the stir.r-a which is still attached to vocational 
education in Fort V/orth, and the reluctance of p» rents to p^^nrit their 
children to be deterred frc;rj prrp.-iration for traditional collef^f: ciatriculution. 
Thisvfsa natter of concern to educatorr v:ho fe]t t};at the schools would 
serve a norc useful p\u'pose if more of the student body were encouraccd to 
participate in :;orlous vocational training with the goal of crnploytnent after 
graduation or continuation of training at a higher level. During the year 
prior to the survey the high schools lost UO percent of the initial enroll- 
ment bot'-ctcn the ninth and 12th grades, the greatest dropout occurring in 
the ninth grade. 

The !inn^i;il rer'^rt on Vocational Industrial Education sent to the Fort 
Worth Board of Education in June, 1970 pointed out that the vocational 
coOrses offered vere based upon a Ibcal cxployrxnt forecast suivey conducted 
by the Texas Knplbyr.ent Ccr.T.irslon and repi'esentstives of the Tora? Educa- 
tion Ac<?ncy with assistance frcn the Chamber of Comerce and other local 
agencies. "T):e natch of offerings and local labor r.arket needs is often 
thirarted," it stoted, citing courses that were needed but not In operction 
••be?:i\ise students chose not to select them. • .In many instances, it appears 
studo?:ts nay select the course which in least unappcnling, with little 
positive forcthcu^ht. There scr;3 to be rany inplications for droratic 
ircprovcrncnts in occupatiorMl orientation, Information about the v;orld of 
work and vocational Guidance and counselling." 

Students enrolling at Ter.rar.t Juriior College, if under 21 were required 
to have a high school diplcir.a or its eoutvalcnt, vlth exceptions D;ade for 
students who shoved "they could profit by irctructlon." These rer!uirfrr;.ents 
vere not in for?f: for stvTrnts ever 21, but all enrolling for allied health 
courses wore tested and screened, rrir^arily to detemdne the seriousness of 
f.ntentlon since facilities f.t ho?r.it^i.li: end clinics rrc lin^itcd. ZiciXy 
percent of the students \rcr\:'"i full-or pt rt-tiiie, i'iftcon percent resided 
in Ic-f inconio sections o^ the city. Tuition v;as (i»5.00 per setncster hour 
with a tiaxir.ura of ^vO.GO i.er scxester for 12 hours or more. 

Selected Servic<-^.i 

As Table 5 at the erd cf the Section irriicates, WEI offered, as pctrt 
of the pro^ra::: or via referral, all the ancillary services rcr:ard^'d as 
helpful or essential to tlie trJiir.oc's prorrress. All pvocrf*/.:,^ provided 
cotmseling rmd, excf:pt for ::A3-TCr3, vocatlt^nal guidance end job develop- 
ment and placement. The secondary schools, hovfovcr, enrja^ed onlj* one rro- 
fcssicrial counselor for I'-O pupils. Five of the seven procrer.s had accecs 
to le^caJ aid assistance for tiiCir students. The secondaiy schools, IIDTA 
and we: provided child day cn.ro on a United bnsis. VITA rave allowances if 
the children v;crc cared for in the mother's ho.::e, but the mother v;as not 
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reimbursed if cVc plr.ccd hrr clilldrcn in a nursrry, ri factor cited as prc- 
vont5n- niif: vrmm fm- c*:rcllin[: in >;r.: trauiin-:. R'^jf.nrti^il r:ducr.tion 
icnn provided by fcur pro r'ln'!;, Hn^lisi. as a fJccoiul lyin r-in ^r? by t:.rcc. 
(:>oth rcrvicc3 ♦.•oro nlso vrcvid^d by the public !:c:;ccl adult prc-jra-a.) 

Hoth wn and TPiC II provided trar.cportation allcr.;nnce«: , but unless 
the enrollecs lived in arc^s vhich were close to the bus lines the incon- 
venicrico of ^cttin^ from hoT*: to the training site and back vms a hin- 
drance to rccruitinr; nore applicants. 

Characteristics cf Ctudcnts 

About three-fourths of the* secondary vocational students were white, 
17.7 percent Black, and 7.7 percent Spanis^i surnnrnc. Tarrant Junior College 
was about 90 percent i/hite, seven percent riack, end three percent Spanish 
aurnane. T'r.e v/hitc cnrollrr.cnt in Ff;dcral nanpcvrc^r training procrcns ves 
larger tl.ar fcjnd in ::;»ny other cities , the £.vernnc being 36 percent. There 
were norc fcinnlcs th!in rales in the secondary programs, the ratio bein^: !i5A5» 
Tarrant Junior College, on the other hand, enrolled two males for every 
fcfcale. Men predominated in MTTA-CCTT and IIAB-JO:S, but MTvTA Institutional 
vrs 7^; fcrales to 36 males. l^TC II v;as fenalc, 60/^40, while VJHI had prac- 
tica]Ji' all wonien. 

As was tr\io in ^ e other cities, the educational level attained by 
Federal r.a::pover trainin,: pro.^r&ti cnro31crs did not correspond v/ith the 
fu:ictio::^l cducitionnl level. Cn the avcrC;;, ^ they had completed eiphth or 
ninth prace, but usually rvjiction*!d betv/f!cn tr.e third and fifth £:radc levels. • 
Except for the youths in HYC II, enrollecs had some work experience, usually 
at a var iety of la^r skilled or unskilled jobs which had disappeared v/ith the 
cutbacks resulting; frcti thf* economic slorrdcvm. The rAjority were unemployed 
at the tiruc they registered for nanpor.icr traininr;. Port Worth had no for- 
mall^^ dcsinnatrd poverty areas, but approximtely SK) percent of the Federal 
nanpa^er trainin-: pro::ra!a enrollees resided in lev income sections of the 
city. A-out 35 percent v/tre heads of households. Most ir/C II youths had 
had some encounter ^^ith the police, and h^d entered the program as refer- 
rals frotj a/jcncics dualin:^ \rit\\ juvrnile dclinqi:cntn . Most of the fenales 
had children. Oincc Tex^s Izi.r d>r- • ---vr.it ei;;p]c:.'r.ent vith beacfltc 
to on:*ono under l3, training vns hir:r:'r<"-l because in tr.ost instances it v:ould 
be ccnplotcd before the enrollecs wore ^3 and thry would bt barred frcn cny 
iaeanin[:ful cT;plo:Trent an:r.my. In addition to attrition, rrb.i^^. :'r 'Ifrcrrmc- 
In;:, the ir/C II yrocrzt. ro£,icttrcd about 20 percent absenteeism. 

III. OvcrJrp^ r^irT-- O^ro 

Fifteen of the cO different occvpation^l pro-rar^ were offered by 
laorc one afcncy or institution and accounted for a total of 3,929 stu- 

dents, or 5^.5 percent of the entire vocational enrolLr.ent. ExanirAtion 
reveals that some of the ovcrJ^p was insirnif icar.t * Floristry and burJtjcs 
machine nainten^nce had a combined cnrolLncnt of 25 students. Woodworking 
was provided only to secondary school and ir/C II curollces. T^/ping and 
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ca^rr.otolo.iy^ tnhcn by 332 r.aoond'iry students, fell into the duplicated 
list because nine ncrc r;r:^:lle'*s vferr.Vtrlnr; trGi:i<t:cl by MTJ r.iid LTC II 
und<?r private contracts. i;ita procc:ir-iir:, vhich tnrollrd the larccct number, 
l,C>'i, vas orrcrr:d to ''J^^ i^tu-lonts :a To.mu;t Junior Collcr/i and to CO in 
the hinh schools. Of the four \:TlI rnrollf!Cs, thrrn vore taklnc the course 
at Tarrant and one at a pri\::tc institution. In v.ic;; of the tcon.-mic r;3ow- 
dor^.-n, too r.any ocrned to havo brcn enrolled, in electrical occurotions and 
drafting (hhB rtudcnts) since these oc:cuxatlons vorc orron^i ti:ose in which 
fe-/er jobs "fere v/a liable. Autoniobilc mosbanics listed 5ti7 students in 
courses offered at all tlirce levels. This, too, rny hr.ve bncn tin over- 
tnrollTient dui-Jnr a period of econcuic sltx/do^ci. Cn the other hand there 
vere no duplicated offerin::G for licenced practical nursinc or stenociaphy, 
both occupations in continuing dciaand. 

Of the 60 offerinss, hO rrcrc provided by the secondary schools, but 
26 or percent only by the se^cndcry schools. Tt^rrctit Co]ler;e offered 
a total of 22, cut 10 courccs or l6*6 p^^rcent could be pursued cnly at 
the college, vrr.ile Fcdcrr.l nenpot.cr ti-sining pror.rer.;s offered 33 coui'scs 
of training, eicht or I3.6 percent vere available only throush these pro- 
grarrs. 

In nine of the 60 offerings Federal manpa/er training prc3rams enrolled 
faar or fever students. Tables 7 and h fit the end of the Section shovr, 
respectively, the areas where there was any overlap and where the over- 
lap occurred. 

rrc:^r?.Lrs Coriprtred v;ith tlic Local .Labor. iMarkot 

Examination of local labor market inforrw.tion obtained frox official 
sources indicated th^At nine prc^rans enrolling 1,3[;6 students (19 percent 
of the total cnrollnent) were in are/>s v;hcre there v/ns a surplus of workers. 
Competition for these jobs hao bcccne intense as \Lncinployed technologists 
vith considerable expertl:;e wore ^iccepllng work be: a-; their competencies and 
earnir.3 levels, at least until ccononic conditjo.;s restore their fomcr 
occupations. As the experts fill the rkilled op'.ninns, the skilled accept 
the r.cni-rkillod positions, end the scni -skilled rtre forced into the 
u:ir:killrd and servile joouv iticiic • Job openings 0.0 exist for such positions 
as salo.cmen, rnaids, ra:ards, cstrret cutters, picture f Turners ^ vfnolctcry 
cutters, scwin- r.achine operators, and cutor.obile service station attend- 
ants since th'\*;e pc.c.1tio;is f-ro h?,rdcr to fill due to lev pay, frequently 
required vAz^^t hours, ncA p^or vorkin^^ conditions • 

The linited ^vp.ilnblity of job opminrs is r??.rticularly trying for the 
dlPadvanto-Hcd. At bc^ct their trmininr- in rrdcrnl ranpcr.rer p^-cnrsr.s '.res of 
too chert a duration to do r.^re than quoll/y then for entry into the labor 
force, but even thit door has been Lnri'cly closed. In addition to the dis- 
appointment over the prc-.iso of job trainir;;:, th.ry cc»itjru.r to have the 
handicaps of Inck of c:cpcricncc, lacl: of child care, tr.r- V r^rtr/wion incon- 
venience, and in?ibility to v/ork nifrits, any of v;hich dotor them from accept- 
ing such jobs as may exist in the lc:ir, f?r:3irablc categories. Despite these 
handicaps, V/Iir graduritcs i;avc net vuth a fair a*.)ount of success* Their pcr- 
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fom.nnco on the job after training has ri?,dc- ctnploycrc receptive to then. 
Durin.-: 'rY-1971, 10 renovcd thrums civtrs inxn MclScsc vi\yr:\ontc &nfl five had 
their r:ijncnts reduced. Their ctnyii:-; prvcr in the pro^rciij has heon saLis- 
factor/ :?.nd a na-nocr of them hyvf^ persisted for the cc^^^'"*^'^]. equivalency 
diplo::.'i5, either prior to or in con^junction \7ith occui^itional training. 

One problcni cited by all r.nnp^T./er prc;:rr\:ns ',:as v.n inability to schedule 
their traineers in class^^c at the Conrnanity Ccllere except at the be^iT^ninG 
of a cc.ester. Sir.co Federal i^nr.pover training pror^i '^.tn applican':.r; vorc rj- 
cruited and resist crf»d throu{:hout the yenr, Liany Hho co'ild be trained and 
educated at th.e colle;re vrcrc forced to rnit intil the start of a nev cranes* 
ter. Connequently, they would often lose interest or sign up for trainins 
icmediatcly avai?t.able, which in nany instances v.txs less challen^inc as !:cll 
as dif:r:ppointin3 to the career goal they • jre hoping to attain. 

Four of the nine prc2;ro:r;s in the surpla*: catrr-ory vere offered at more 
than one 3<^vel; electrical tochnolc^y and draltinf; at the seconriar;/' and po55t- 
secondary levels, aiid typist /general office and cosmetology by Federal xnanpa-;er 
pro£ran:s (liine students) and the secondary schools (33^ students) . 
• • • , . ^ 

Cnlj' 2*5 pcrjcent of the cnrollees vrere in training for jobs vrhich 
were hard to fill. There vas a contj.nuirc demand for practical nurses 
and stcno.-^raphers. Federal ranpo.rer traininr? prorrrairs enrolled ^'S students 
in practical nursing and the £econdr.ry schools carolled 120 in stenograpliy . 

Tables 3-1 and B-2 list the occupational offerings and enrollments 
for the areas of surplus and shortacjc. 

Table B-1 

uui-rir.R /j:]} i-zrctiti^ ov studeiits ekf.olied m TRArriicG for 

OCCUPATIOnS FOR ITnlCll TIERE 13 A SURPLUS OF WCFiCiaiS 

FORT V?CRTtI 

Percent of Total 
l!u*ubor of Student:: 

* la:r/ocr of £-tudei;ts Enrolled in All 

Skill Training Prcrrr rris ?:nr oiled Skill Traininc Propiroias 



Elccti-icr-.l Tccr.-.aoln^f/ 


211 


2.9^; 


Mcchani c 1 Dr.v. ft ir:.~ 


227 


3.2 


Tj'pist ^~rr;pral Cf i ice 




1.3 


Clerk, r-(.-.crr.l 


2Co 


2.9 


Cocr.ct olo~;.' 


2Ji!i 


3.3 


Hume's Aide 


70 


1.0 


Ketal ra:jricatin3 


171 


2.h 


VJcldinr. 




0.1 


Construction 'vorlc 




1.0 


Total 


1,3^9 


10. 1 
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iiu:-'HEP ATiD FZKcn:T 0? st-jd-:;::t3 fii^oioLsd ni TrAii:ir:G for 
■ occur ATic::s ror< '.::ricH T.-Fi;-: is a GHc.RTACiK o? v.'op.:<zrs 

FORT WORTH 

Percent of Total 
Kxrabnr of Students 
ITxinbcr of Students Enrolled in All 

Skill Training Pror;ram EnroTlf.'d Skill Traininr; rrofp»cinf 

Practical llursing 56 O.r^ 

Stenography 120 1,6 

Total 176 1.7 

• 

I.ockinc ahead to an iViprovenicnt In econonlc conditions' by the time 
secondary and postcccondary students aro ready for the labor r.arket, and 
ast:c;x*tainin-3 future needs rrc;n infort/rticn svii^plied by Fort V/crth indu':;trial- 
icts fnd biisincssT:en , vocational educators urc;f:d more courses and more rn- 
roUnents in ar.pl: t^nce rtp^iir, civil t'.'Chno!csy, data procescin,';, electron- 
ics, food cervices, i;;rap-"iic: rrts, allied hcaltli, and secretarial science. A 
gencial complaint roi^ardinf Federal r/.npov?cr tralninc proerans vas that the 
training period wis too short. One instructor pointed out that a first cl:iss 
auto ;r.echanic canrot be prclur^.ed vrith less thjan four years of training. Thus 
theno?:t he could do vdth a student vViOSC "previous preparation is at best 
hardly adequate is to train hin in one aspect of auto mechanics so that 
he can acquir^j more traini2:s as he vrorks on the job." The training of 
typists came in for criticisn. The enrollees did vf ell at the SI:ill Center-- 
copying; perfectly frcai a perfectly typed sheet--but failed the test given 
by tilt* Texas Enplo^Ticnt Corriraission. "It's because they can't read, don't 
vmdcrstand what they are typing and would be lost if they had to correct a 
mistr.!:e on the slicet they vcre copying." 

The SIcill Center tried in 22 vceks to cover courses thj?.t require a year 
at Trinblo Technical Hi^h School vrith pupils who are better c^uiprod edu- 
cationally. In addition, thr: Skill Center needed to take time for coimseling, 
motivation, cr^r/:ir.:r attitu:\or, and trr^tinZf v;hich were not necessary for 
Techm'cr.l School stuaents. School e lv^ators and Federal manpovrer prorrritn 
supervisors boi h rcro';nir.ed the neccvr, Ity of more psychiatric services for 
adole:,cents with emotional probiens. 

An cxperir.:ental onr*7car project to train 60 inrates from Tarrant 
County Jril c-t the MI^A o*:ill Center rr/jt with sufficient success to propose 
its bf in-; intc.7r.1ted in the re^^ular ITDTA prc^gram. Jail inrr^tes , sentenced 
for r;i 3 demeanors , were brcu?;ht to the Skill Center daily. There they wore 
traine d with and worked or.on? the other students , 'fc\/ of v;hon realized that 
their co-^rainecs had not coiae into the program via the customary channels. 
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Except for liriltod e>:pin'rion of pi^^'sent offorin/^n ac indicated above, 
there vts. little centiraf?nt for incrranlnn job traininn; for norc of the 
tarjct poimlatlor. of tlx- rcJornLl in.t:Mrcv/or trairnn,-: prc;:r^^.r:; since it 
apprared tl;crc vould bo rc^nt oxpcotrincy of pl^occ In the labor narket for 



scco tirco to cctne, 



.00 o» 



nirilifiod tJsrou^h trainir.f; only to 



find that the opcninjs tV.ct had been available \;hen he started had vanished 
In the cutback that occurred durinc the months he vms prepc.rins for the job. 



Table C 

co:ir;jaisa: of FO^JL^TIC;IT cRours r: cm wm 

IJUICERS OF TrIESS GftOUlS IK SKILL TRAINING 

FORT WORTH 



Population Oroup 



Ago 
l£ to 18 



19 to hk 



Total ITv:nber 
in City 



K\mber of 
Students Enrolled 

in Skill Training P'jroent- 

Prcc-yrnr^ic Enrolled 



Total 


21,307 


3.1*63 


16. H 


Black 


i6,ua3 


2,5^5 
918 


15.5 
19.5 


Kale 
Fcrsale 


10,522 
10,735 


1,5^9 
1,91»* 


l»u7- 
17.7 


Total 


136 ,UC7 


3,623 


2.6 


vmite 
Black 


109,568 
• 22,57U 


3,065 
558 


2.7 
2.U 


Male 
Fcsale 


66,692 
69,715 


2,208 
1,'»15 


3.3 
2.0 



llote ; In each b^v r^roxxp the total r>f Blo.cks and vhitr.s rr.v/ be sc^iewhat 
less than the gran^J total. This difference rt-pro^cnts the nuinter 
of persons of otV:or races, i.e. AtnGrican Indian, Oriental, rcsidin,^; 
in the cltv. Totals of whites include persons of Gpunish surn^ice. 

Prcrr>?:^'5 Cor.r^ired vith pc^rulatlcn Crovrjs 

As cen be seen in Table C, Fort Ivorth public schools enrolled 3>?VU 
students in vor^.t ional pro; ran . V.'nen we add the l39 enrolled by IIYC II, 
we find that ^j^**"? or l6.2 percent of the 16 to l3 f^^e C^o\\j> r-jorc tnkin:^ 
skill traininr;. Tarrant Junior College and the Fedora 1 tr.anpc.fcr training 
programs enrolled about 3,623 or ?.6 percent of those between 19 ond hh. 

If we add on-the-job training and adult vocational education, find 
that 5,301 individials, or 6.7 percent of the older a^-e ^roup were served 
in publicly funded skil? training prcci^R^^s. Facially, cr;cnj the youn:;er 
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group, 15,5 po^'ccnt of the vViitos wore enrolled and I9.5 percent of the Blacks. 
The fcrialc pt:rc<:ntor;e vr.c hi^.hor than the rale, 17.7 rcrccnt as opposed to 
1*4,7 pe?*ccnt. In the to o^^r? hr::/?:;et, 3>CX-ri or 2*7 percent *ol' the en- 
rollf-ej v.'cre vhite and 'J?-'^ or 2.h percent were JU^.cki r'ore men wp.re enrolled 
than von:en, 2,?C3 as oppcocd to ij^lb or 3,3 and two percent respectively 
for that aj^e cro'^r>. 

IV, I'ar.acemont ^ Ar'iin'nl 3tre-t j on find Coordination ' , 

Had it not been for t}ic eccno^nic die™, Fort Worth mit~h*t have made 
marked advances toward Its Goal of increasing: vocational offcrinf?;s at all 
levels, and of indvicing r^orc students to engage in trainins, since educotors, 
cmploi^cnt officers and r.enibers of the biusiness coiumunity have been working 
with hannoni*- end deterrni nr^tion to effect a ^-forkinc; relationship betvreen 
the prc>c3uc?t of vocatirnul education ruid' labor market needs. AnniDng the sev- 
eral trainin^^ ^;roups intftrviev;ed there nceir.ed to exist a r.jal understanding 
of each oUier's problems, and little if any criticisT. of j.ny other agency * 
pro^raros . 

Three najcr obstacles to in^prbvlrr; emplojTnent opportunities for the 
disadvantaged have yet to be suraoiuntcd (v/hcn f:conc:r.ic conditions improve). 
These obstacles arc: union restrictions rorarclinr; apprentice tralnin:-, the 
liiTiited areas for ferrale (:::vp].oy;ncnt , and state lru;s which forbid youth belovr 
the cge of l3 froni taking; jobs which vcr^.y be deemed hazardous. For example, 
while IIYC II cl?.iir.s to h.ave -16 of its trainees enrolled in automobile mech- 
anics at the Skill Center, MDTA T::erely describes its course: as "autcriotive." 
Automobile mechr.nics in Fort Worth was apparently singled out by the Federal 
manpo%'er trainin.^r; prc:^ra.n^^3 as being an apprentice ijrcsraia and therefore not 
alla.fable. Aspects of automobile mechanics are civcn at the Skill Center, 
such fi.s service station specialist, b2T»]:c:r^n, tune-up r2an, etc. but not to 
the extent of the more challengin/^ skill training that has been observed 
. at Skill Centers in other cities. 

The lack of child care provisions for v;orking mothers must again be 
pointed out. liot only d.ccz this deficiency prevent rany wonion from seeking 
work, let alone traininr;; cinny r^others \:ho do vork keep older childi^en 
hone frcTi school to care for youn;;er ones. One official cited a survey of . 
a £in.v;]e poverty block vhieh rcvealnrl tViat ill children who should have 
been in school vere instead at hcr.:e carinr; for younger siblings. "Many 
15 to 17 year-olds are C2'^'i^*3 these children the s?!.:c disruptive conditions 
in v:];ich they ^T^^-' ^ P* I'heir riothers '.;ere un?.blo to work because there irts 
no one else to care for then when they v:ere sirall* nnd they are staying hotre 
now for the sav;.e rrnson, V.nvinr abandoned school and shurming the oppr 
tunity to prep^ire for i::e=*ninfvful jc;bs." 

V. Su:.i.r.nry 

Despite th.e hirher pcrcent?>[];e of youth who ore remainin.rc at school, the 
dropo\Tt rate is alanninr;. It is cstitn^.ted that 55 percent of those in the 
general population who start kindergarten drop out before they coaplcte high 
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school. The rate tu-nong the Spanish curn&ne population has teen hlcher, 
85 percent, due in lart^c rnocsure to Die lar.cjuat.c barrier. This fieia'c is 
expected to drop nar that the school:: ?.rc offering r'n^^lish as a Second 
Lanc^asc. Cui*rently, I:ov/ev^r, with Ir.i'rje dropout croup, there is a 
si 5: cable number of 15 to l3 year -olds v;ho are not beins reached for any kind 
of job training. 

At Tarrant County Jxinior College, supervinor^s felt that mny young 
people vera not aware of the career education the college offered, and that 
greater efforts should be made to brin.s the college to their attention. There 
v/ere as many students over 21 as under that age. It vms felt th^t the collese 
and the coiijaunlty would benefit if a larger group of unaer-21-year-olds vms 
brought into the enrollment, 

A significant cc:rment was n:ade by a supervisor concerned with on-the-job 
training, who p6:nted out thnt small corr:paniC3 offered the best oppoi^tunity 
to develop inhr^rent abilities, "In the big ccnpanies, the disadvante^'''^ 
guy gets lost in the shuffle. In a smll company he gets individual at- 
tention plus training in a variety of jobs. Ke nay be brought in es a 
mojtor winder, but by the end of the year he could well be a motor rebuilder, . 
and has had experience i.n vnriting invoices, delivering supplies, making 
hin^sclf useful arciznd the office or stockrooia. He then brings to his nc)ct 
job a general understanding of whole procedures in addition to his capability 
in a particular skill. But he caruict get that kind of training in a large 
company." 
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Fort V/orth 



ron.L irui-sER op j'^TimErTs mmm^im a?id total m^m 

OP STUDSIITS Ef:HOri:KD III OCCUPATIONAL TTuMIJIIia IN PUBLIC 
HTSTITUTIOIin AIID FEDEPJVL M\irpO'7ER PROGI'l'UlS 



institution/agengy 

Fort Worth Independent Public 
School District 



TOTAL 
EIIROLLED 

22,000 



I'lUI-BER 
EI-mOLLED 
FROM CITY 

22,000 



ITUI'SER IN 



KUIffiER FROM 
CITY III 



OCCUPATIOmL OCCUPATIOIIAL 
TRAnaKG(l) TRAn-nriG 



Tfeirrant County Junior College 

District • 10,l4l 6,976 



3,275 



1,953 



Ifenpo^rer Development and 

Training Act 
Vfork Incentive Program 
Neighborhood Youth Corps II 
I&npower Development and 
Trainin^^ Act - On-Eie-Job 
Irainins 
Jobs Optional Program 
National Alliance of Business- 
men-Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector 



548 
2U9 
273 



233 
73 



576 



5k8 
2k9 
273 



233 
73 



576 



317 
30 

189 



233 
73 



576 



317 

31 
189 



233 
73 



576 



Fort Worth Public Schools- 
Adult 



7,099 



7,099 



3,796 



3,796 



(1) Two Department of Labor enrollees who -vrere . trained at Tarrant Coxmty Junior 
College are included in the enrollments of both agencies. 
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Port Worth 



OCOJPATiaiAL OFFSRHIGS ni PUBLIC DISTITUTIONS 
BY TYPE /uID Sn^OLLf.iniT 



OCCUPATIOIL'VL OFFERDIGS NUMBER OF STUDEIJTS ENROLLED 



Fort Vtoth Public Secondary Schools 



Automotive 


15 


Distributive Education 


276 


Fieri s try 


8 


Food Services 


238 


Dental Assistant 


25 


Kxirse's Aide 


70 


Therapy 


10 


Medical Assistant ' 


* 13 


Care and Guidance of Children 


123 


Institutional and Home Management 


30 


Accaanting and Computing 


62 


Data Processing 


88 


Filing, Office Machines 


29h 


Information Communications 


19 


Stenographer, Secretarial, and Related 


120 


Supervisory and Administrative Management 


33 


lirping and Office Related Offerings 


95 


Air Conditioning 


20 


Appliance Repair 


20 


Automobile Body and Fender 


ll+l 


Automobile Mechanics 




Aviation 


U5 


Business I-^achine 1-Iaintenance 


2 


Commercial Art 


92 


Commercial Photography 


U6 


Carpentry 


8 


I'fetsonry 


30 


Construction Skills and Maintenance 


8h 


Drafting 


66 


Diesel Mechanic 


kl 


Electricity 


25 


Electronics l'!aintenance 


87 


Fabric Maintenance 


8 


Graphic Arts 


71 


Instrument Maintenance and Repair 


6 


Metalvorking 


171 


Cosmetology 


237 


Leatherworking 


35 


Upholstery 


31 


Vtoodworking 


kl 


TOTAL 


3,27h 



o 
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Table 2 
(continued) 



Fort V/orth 

OCCUPATiarAL OFFERINGS ITOIBER OF STODENTS EflROLLED 



Tarrant County Junior College 



J: JL\Jx xo l/X y 


1 f\ 
xu 




05 


Foor^ Til <t"hY**i lin "i*! rin fsnr? ^.ptv? op^ 


Pit 


xc3ft9iixvjii i*icx^una«ricLxse 






t OA 


jjfziiif€LL nygxene 


Ko 


iuc;u.xcdJL xjaDorauory lecnnxcian 


30 




C.OO 


vperaT/xng koom lecnniczaji 


2o 




70 


Data Processing ' ' 


- 965 


Conmercial Transportation 


39 


Secretarial 


hkl 


Architectxire 


h2 


Electricity 


186 


Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 


198 


Automobile Mechanics 


68 


Instrumental Media 


U5 


Aeronautical Technician 


122 


Drafting and Design 


161 


Fire Training 


77 


Law Enforcement 


279 


TOTAL 


. 3,275 
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OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERIUGS IN Fyj)mi\L MJUIPOVffiR OR EDUCATIONAL PROGI^: 
BY TYPE, nmOLUlEin, AIH) AGEirCY FROVIDIIJG miimiG 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERIMGS 



KUl-BER OF STUDENTS 
EljROLLED 



Manpower Developiri&nt and Training Act 
Institutional Training 



AGENCY FR0VIDI1;G 
TRAIKHIG 



Jlerical 


113 


Fort 


Vtorth 


Skill 


Center 


Jashier Checker 


1^0 


Fort 


Worth 


Skill 


Center 


f elding 


26 


Fort 


Worth 


Skill 


Center 


toodworking 


32 


Fort 


Worth 


Skill 


Center 


Automotive 


25 


Fort 


VJorth 


Slcill 


Center 


rasoline Engine Repair 


k 


Fort 


Worth 


Skill 


Center 


^ending Machine Repair 


6 


Fort 


Worth 


Skill 


Center 


^reduction Machine Operator 


3 


Fort 


Vforth 


Skill 


Center 


Small Parts Assembler 


Ik 


Fort 


Worth 


Skill 


Center 


dcensed Practical Nurse 


.52 


Fort 


Worth 


Skill 


Center 


'tilinary A2?ts 


2 
317 


Fort 


Worth 


Skill 


Center 



osinetology 
bsmetology 
.arber 
cretary 
ecretaiy 

icensed Practical Nurse 

icensed Practical Kxcrse 

ata Processing 

ata Processing 

hild Care Attendant 

ashier Checker 

Lerk General 

irpist 

:coiinting 

aboratory Technician 



itomobile Mechanic 

sseribly, Small Parts 

?lding 

Lerdcal 

>sinetology 

ishief 

jodworking 

)TAL 



Work Incentive Program 

3 
1 
1 

2 

2 

3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
k 
1 
30 

Uelghborhood Youth Corps II 

9 ' 
Ik 

91 
3 

13 
13 

189 



Texas Beauty College 
Arlington Beauty College 
Texas Barber College 
Brantley-Draughon College 
Cohere ial College 
Harris Hospital 
Saint Joseph's Hospital 
Tarrant Cnty Jr. College 
Brantley-Draughon College 
Tarrent Cnty Jr. College 
Fort Worth Skill Center 
Fort Worth Skill Center 
Brantley-Draughon College 
Brantley-Draughon College 
Tarrant Cnty Jr. College 



MDTA Skill Center 
MDTA Skill Center 
MDTA Skill Center 
M)Ti' Glu.ll Center 
Toclinical Institute 
MDTA Skill Center 
MDTA Skill Center 



4 
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SUMMARY OP OCCUPATIOIl^L OFFERHTGS ATJD IIUI^KER OF STUDEIJTS SEKVED BY 
SECOHD/VRY, POSTSECOimU^Y, AND DEPARTi.I£2^T OF lABOR PROGRAMS 



DEPARTMENT 
OF 

OCCUPATIOIBVL OFFERKGS TOTAL HI(SI SCHOOL POSTSECONIARY lABOS 



ii u UOUsO o X V e 


J-P 








Cojnznercial Transportation 


39 




on 
39 




Distributive Education . 


276 








Fashion L&Brchandise 


hi 




lirr 
47 




Ploristry 


18 


0 
0 


10 




Pood Service and Distribution 


261* 


ooft 






Dental Assistant 


25 


25 






Dental Hygiene 


k2 








Ifedical Assistant (office) 


13 


13 






Jisdical Laboratory Technician 


31 






1 


Nurse's Aide 


70 


70 






Associate Degree Nurse 


206 








Licensed Practical Itose 


56 






po 


Operating Room Technician 


28 






Therapist 


10 








^-Ray Technician 


70 




70 




Care and Guidance of Children 


188 




Dp 




Institutional and Home ^^anageIr^ent 30 








Accounting 


66 


ftp 




1. 


Cashier Checker 


5h 






P4 


Clerical 


206 








Data Processing 


1,056 


PA 


90P 


0 

3 


Infcnuation Coimnunications 


19 


^< 






Office mchines 


2gif 








Secreterial 


kkQ 




f 


Stenographers 


120 


120 






ayping and General Office 


• 96 


95 




1 


Siipervisoiy and Adjuinistrative 


163 








^femgeiaent 


33 


130 




Instrumental Ifedia 


h5 




45 




Fire Training 


T7 




77 




Law Enforcement 


279 




279 




Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 


218 


20 


198 




Aeronautical Technician 


122 




122 




Appliance Repair 


20 


20 






Architecture 


k2 






Autoitobile Body 


lifl 


lUl 


68 




Automobile M3chanic 


587 


l*U8 


71 


Aviation 


h5 


^5 






Barber 


1 






1 


Business Machine I-^intenance 


2 


2 






vending Machine Repair 


6 






6 



(continued) 
Fort Worth 



occupATioraL ofperhigs 


TOTA.L 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Carpentry 


8 


8 


rtoiaQi©Y«rial Art 




' 92 


Comnfiercifii PhotorcrsnDhv' 


m 




Construction SKlflls 


dk 


Cosmetology 




237 


Diesel l<3echanic 


kl 


41 


Drafting 


227 


66 


Electricity 


211 


25 


Electronics 


87 


87 


Fabric lixintenance 


8 


8 


Graphic Arts 


71 


71 


Instrument Repair 


6 


6 


Leather^rorking 


35 


• • 35 


Masonry 


30 


30 


totals 


171 


171 


Production yachine Operator 


3 




Snail Engine 


k 




Small Parts Assenibler 


23 




IftJholstery 


31 


31 


TrJelding 


ko 


kl 


Wootoorking 


86 




7,083 


3,27k 



POSTSECOinW 



DEPARTl'SEHT 
OF 
lABOR 



l6l 
186 



3,275 



* An additional two enrollees in Departiaent of LaTjor programs who received 
their training at and were reported "by Tarrant County Junior College 
were excluded from this total. 



3 

k 

23 

ko 

k^ 

33k * 



Table 1»A 
Fort Worth 

DISTRIBUTION OF OCClIPATIOIt'VL EIIROLLl^iraS BY LEVEL AND AREA. 



AREA 

Distributive Education 
Health 

Home Eccgiomics( Gainful) 
Business and Office 
Technical Education 
Trade and Industry 
TOTAL 



SECONmY 

iSM 

3.6 
1^.7 
21.7 

53.6 

lOO.Ofa 



LEVEL 

POSTSECONmRY DEPARTfCTT OP LABOR 



3.7^ 
11.5 

1.9 
U8.3 
10.9 
23.7 
100.0^ 



oM 

10.7 

51.5 

37.5 
100.0^ 
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Table 6 



Fort Worth 



PROGlVvf-I EtmOLLI.I'irJTS BY OFFEREIG AGENCY AND 
POPULATION GROUPS SERVED 



instxtutton/agency 



TOTAL 



SPANISH 

BLACK VmTE SURNAIvffi OTHER 



Fort Worth Independent 

Public School District 100^ 

Male • h3i 

Female ^3% 



11. 3i 



75% 



T&rrant County Jr. College 100 
Male 67 
Female 33 



90 



Manpower Development and 

Training Act 100 

Male 38 

Female 62 

Manpower Development and 
Training Act-On-T'he-Job 

Training 100 

Male 77 

Female 23 

National Alliance of 

Businessmen- Job Opportimities 

in the Business Sector 100 

Male 86 

Female ik 

Work Incentive Program 100 

Male 1 
Female ' 99 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 100 

Male ho 

Female 60 

Jobs Optional Program 100 

Male 70 

Female 30 



68 
33 
67 



32 
60 
ho 



53 
70 
30 
73 
1 

99 
50 
38 
62 
35 



31 
39 
61 



59.5 



36 
75 
25 

26 

100 

27 
60 

ko 

50 



1 

33 
67 



7.5 



n 
80 
20 
1 



23 
50 
50 
15 



Fort Worth Public Schools 

' - Adult 100 

Male h3 

Female 57 



21 



72 
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Table 7 
Fort Worth 



/ 



MUI'IBER OF STUDEIITS EHROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 
OFFERIi;CS PROVIDED BY MORE TIIAN ONE AGENCY 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS 
PROVIDED BY MORE 
THAN ONE AGENCY 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 
OFFERItJGS PROVIDED BY 
MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 



PERCENTAGE OF TOT/\L 
NU^roER OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN ALL 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Ploristry 

Food Service and Distribution 
Care and Gtiidance of Children 
Accounting 
Data Processing 
Secretarial 

Typing and General Office 

Supervisory and Administrative Management 

Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 

Automobile Mechanic 

Business Machine Maintenance 

Cosmetology 

Drafting . 

Electricity 

Woodworking 

TOTAL 



18 




26U 


. 3.72^ 


188 


2,60 


66 


0.09 


l,05U 


lU.80 


1+1*8 


6.30 


97 


1.30 


163 


2.30 


218 


3.00 


587 


8.00 


8 




2hh 


3.20 


277 


3.80 


211 


3.00 


86 


1.20 


3,929 


55. 5C^ 



Section 9 



HARTFORD 



Iiitrocluctlon 

Hartford, populat on 158,017, is a major ir.anuf acttirinc , commerical 
and government center located in north Central Connecticut. The manufactuT" 
ins sec.Tient of "^he city's economy is dominated by the aircraft industry 
which employ, close to lialf of all area factory workers and produces air- 
craft cngin^j and parts. Other leading products manufactured in the area 
include office machinery, machine tools, electrical switches, hand tools, 
helicopters, glaos working ciachines ^ chains , mechanical and electrical 
counting devices, carpets, rugs, brushes and firearms. 

In the non -manufacturing sef^ment the area's economy is characterised 
government activity, with Hartford the seat of the state government, 
as vfell as by insurance, wholesale and retail distribution and the sei^ce 
and tobacco indvistries . 

During 1970 the city of Hartford along with other areas of the state 
and country was affected by the economic recession. 

Factory employment dropped considerably with the biggest cut occurring 
in fabricated metals, and the aircraft industry. On the other hand^ gains 
in non-agricultural employment were realized in the service industries, 
retail employ:nent, government, and construction. Overall, however, between 
mid*A\ ^ust 1970 and April 1971, the unemployment rate in the Hartford area 
rose from U.9 percent to 6.k percent causing the U.S. Department of Labor 
to reclassify the area from a group "C" or ^loderate unemployment" to a 
group "D" or "substantial unemployment ' area. 

The racial composition of the population of Hartford is as follov;s: 
white, 63.2 percent; Black, 27.9 percent; Spanish surname, 7.6 percent; and 
American Indian and Oriental, 1.3 percent. 

The major obstacles facing Hartford's xmeraployed ore similar to those 
facing the unemployed in other major cities. They include lack of educa- 
tion, lack of occupational skills, lack of transportation, diffic\xlty in 
adjJ.U5ting to the job market, physical and mental handicaps, and in many in- 
stances, posses ''ion of a police record. 

In addition i j minority group members, persons with language diffi- 
culties and person with little education and low level skills who have 
traditionally con^.-^ituted the bulk of the unemployed, the recent cutbacks 
in the aircraft and fabricated nctals industries have added, mechanical, 
electrical, chemical, and aeronautical engineers to the ranks of the city's 
\mcmployed. These displaced technical people are commonly referred to as 
the "invisible disadvantaged". 
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II# OccUTOtlonnl Kducatlon in !fr,rtford 

Skill traininr: alone •v.nd in combination with a package of wanpov/cr 
services dcstc^icd to alleviate the traditional econo:nic, social and physical 
problcrj; of the unemployed ir, a relntiveH^^ new undortnkinf: for the city of 
Hertford. Until recently, vocational education in the city v;as operated 
by the State of Connecticut. It was only vrithin the last five years tliat 
the city of Hartford took over this functioij from the state and bcfjan oper- 
ating vocational programs in its public schools. During Fiscal Year 1971 
(FY 1971) secondary vocational procrans were being operated in grades 11 
and 32 in three comprehensive high schools in the city. These programs 
were open to all students who selected them. According to reported in- 
formation, 3,58U or 51.7 percent of total secondary students in the city 
were enrolled in vocational education during that year (see Table A)» 

It is likely that this figiirc reflects a course count rather than a 
head count. For exojaple, in Hartford a student is considered vocational 
if he takes two hours of vocational education or two courses per day. On 
this basis any student talcing more than this amount vzas probably counted 
twice, and two academic students, each taking one hour of vocational education 
per day are counted as one vocational student. 

In addition to the three comprehensive high schools offering vocational 
programs , there is another faci lity v/hich offers vocational education at 
the secondary level. Tliis is the Albert I Prince Regional Vocational- 
Technical School, one of Ih technical and secondary schools operated and 
funded by the State of Connecticut. The Prince School which is tuition- 
free to state residents requires that an entering student display not only 
Interest in a particular vocational area but evidence of aptitude as well. 
• During FY 1971 Albert I. Prince was offering vocational and technical 
courses to 56O students 2'(h of whom were residents of the city of Hartford. 
VJhereas the composition of each of the comprehensive high schools reflected 
that of its neighborhood, the A.I. Prince School attracted secondary students 
fron all over the city and surrounding areas as v/ell. VThereas 75 percent 
of the students in the comprehensive high schools cane from families which 
were disadvantaged according to Federal criteria, this held true for only 
55 percent of the enrollees of the A.I. Pi*ince School. Differing racial 
and sex characteristics between the t\70 populations can be seen in Table 6. 

In addition to differing characteristics of enrollees, there \ms also 
a difference in the nature of course offerings between the Prince School 
and the public schools . vrnercas 100 percent of the offerings at the Prince 
School fall into the trade and industrial occupation category,- only 11 
cotirses^ enrolling a total of 251 persons or 3.5 percent of the vocational 
enrollment in the co:nprehens3.ve hirh schools, fell, into this category. By 
far the largest category of enrollment in the comprehensive high schools 
was business and office education which accoimtcd for ?2 percent of the 
total vocational cnrollT.ent of the comprehensive high schools. The number 
and variety of vocational offerings in the public high schools was limited 
by the state's policy of not funding city schools to operate programs which 
the state operated in state-run schools. 
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Table A 

m PUBLIC iiisTivjvio::s .m:d yF.i.)LPv/\L : jMtfovjur i^iograj^ig 

HAETI'ORD 

Number fror 
Number City in 

Enrolled Skill 
Institution/Ar-oncy f roni City • Trainings 



Hartford Public Schools 



Igrctaes x\j^xjc,) 






A«I« Prince Regional Vocational 




2,964 


Tcctuiical School (secondary) 


6,255 


A«x« I7incc rvcf^ionax vocauxonax 






Teclmical School (postsecondary) 




llf9 


Greater Hartford Camnunity Collejve 




292 


Hartford State Technical College 


233 


233 


Manchester Community CoUcge 


" 173 


63 


VSEk 


315 


315 


CEP 


1,098 


191 


wm 


. 918 


l»88 


NYC II 


177 


70 


JOP 


93 


93 


NAB^03S 


580 


5B0 


Urban League 




lOlf 


Hartford Public Schools 






(Adult) 




1,009 


A#I« Prince Regional Vocational . 






Technical School (Apprenticeship 






Program) 




2,000 



At the postsecondary level in Hartford there were four institutions 
which offered vocational training opportunities to Hartford* s residents. 
These were as fo31o:rs: Tlie A.I. Prince Regional Vocational TccVmical 
School 9 Greater rlarliford Ccraiaunity College, Hartford State Technical College, 
and limchester Cor.utiunity College. Hovrever, the accessibility of these schools 
to Hartford residents for vocotional training vas limited by five factors. 
First, only two of the schools, A.I. Prince and Hartford State Technical, 
were 100 percent vocatio:ial. Both Grenter Hertford Concnunity College and 
Manchester Comunity College reported vocational enrollments of 39 percent. 
Second, all schoo3s enrolled residents from all over the State of Connecticut. 
Third, only one of the schools was located within the central city itself 
and there is no public transportation system outside the city. Fourth, 
three of the schools charred tuition of $100.00 per year and fifth, all 
schools required a high school diploma or general equi\'aloacy. In addition, 
Hartford State Teciinical College required two years of math or one year of 
physics or chcniistay and an engineering aptitute test. 
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Only 737 Hartford residents wore enrolled in occupational training 
pronrans in those institutions during lY 1971# The racial and Bex charac- 
teristics *of these cnrollccscan be seen in Table 6. 

Most offcrines at Greater Hartford Comnuiiity College and I-Sinchester 
Coraiunity CoJJLcr.c were in businocs and office education. Hartford State 
Technical Colle^j.c, the only institution offcrinfj training in technolocics 
reported 2.5 tines as many applicants as oi)cnin(:s. 

In addition to the four postsccondary inrstitutions thore are eicht 
Federal Maiipovrer progrtons \;hich offer vocational training specifically 
geared to residents of Hortford vho meet disadvantaged 
criteria, rive of these programs --the Manpo\>'er Development and Training 
Act (MDTA) Institutional program, the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) , 
the V7ork Incentive (l/Hl) progrcja, the Neighborhood Youth Corps II (llYC II), 
and Opportunities Industrial Center (OIC) — offer vocational training in 
a classroOT sotting and tliree of themr-the national A3.1iance of Btisinessmen- 
Job Opportunities in the Business Sector O^^B-JOES) , the Jobs Optional 
Progrora (JOP) , and the Urban League On-the-Job Training Program (OJT) pro- r. 
vide on-the-job training ti/ The first five programs served a total of 
l,061f individuals. 

One \ray of estimating the impact of the Department of Ijabor programs in 
the city of Hartford is to compare the total number of enrollees to the 
total number of disadvantaged persons of v/orking age in the city. Accord- . 
ing to 1970 Cens-us data ve find that there vere 11, 3^1 such persons in 
Hartford. Thus the eight programs of the Department of Labor canbincd 
vere serving l6.2 percent of the city total population requiring training. 

Occupational Offerings 

As can be seen from Table h, the Department of Labor enrollees in 
a classroom training situation had 18 vocational options. V/hile the options 
vere scxiewhat varied, the number vas considerabely lower in Hartford than 
in cities vhcre the Skill Center v;as part of the comnuity college system. 
Table 'i-A shows the relative concentration of each training level by occu- 
pational area . By far the largest concentration for each level vas in 
office education. 

The 1TA3-J03S proj;ran and JOP ' trained enrollees in over $0 occupations 
in "Vi-arious industries, 'iherc tended to be some concentration in the service 
industry. No contracts ^rere vrritten for lar level or semi-slcilled occup?-- 
tions. vrnilc all of the Federal Mcupover . programs vere geared tov/ard 
the disadvantaged population, each program tended to concentrate on a 
certain segment of this population. For example, CEP, run by the Hartford 
Community Ecnciral Team, served onlz^ residents of the CEP target area. Anioiig 
those residents recruitmeiit prof orcnce ^-ras given to those vho could fill 
current job market needs, i.e. persons vho had English-speaking ability, 
young vomen for clerical Jobs. 



1/ CEP dons not provide its am skill training. Hather, it purchases 
instit\itional training from IKTA and OJT training from IIAB-JOBS. 
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vim served only welfare recipients and HYC II served primarily 16 to 
17 year-olds who arc hich school dropouts* 

A final cator;ory of vocational pror:r.uns offered in Hartford falls 
into the supplcncntary rathor than prcpajatory classification. In Hartford 
there were two such proc^rans during FY 1971# The first was the A#I# 
Prince School evening apprenticeship procraiii aimed primarily at upgrading, 
and the second was vocational courses operated by the Public Schools , 
Bepartment of Adult Education. During FY 1971 these two types of programs • 
served 3>009 people. 

Selected Services 

Table 5 presents a tabulation of supportive services provided by the 
public schools and Federal Manpower programs of Hartford. The public 
schools and coinmunity co3J.eges provided the traditional services of public 
schools, recruitment, primcrily handled by an admissions * . 

officer, and counseling which \70,s usually described as "inadequate." The 
secondary schools did not have any strictly vocational counselors and 
placement vras generally handled by*a' placement officer aikl/or department 
heads # A nurse was usually available to provide emergency medical care. 

The Federal Manpovrer programs provided services specifically geared 
to the disadvantaged. English as a Second Language and Adult Eosic Edu- 
cation were offered at the Skill Center and availxJble to IIYC II, tlDTA, CEP, 
and wm enrollees . Program directors pointed out \hat more English as a 
Second Language classes were needed to accomodate f-hc grovfing- number of 
Spanish s\xmame clients. Transportation, medical dare and tlay services 
were present to some extent but viewed by most program directors as ser- 
lously inadequate to the need. UHT enrollees recei"C-ed services through the 
Welfare Department which were not available to othei\ enrollees 

Characteristics of Students 

About 66 percent of the students in the comprehensive high schools 
were Black with 23 percent white and 10 percent Spanish surname. The A.I. 
Prince School reported only 10 percent I^lack and 10 percent Spanish sximame 
with the remainder being white. Of the postsecondary institutions, the > 
school vith the greatest percentage of Blacks was Greater Hartford Com- 
munity College. 

Among the Federal Manpower programs*, the prqgram with the greatest 
nuraber of Dlaclcs i;as the Urban League program. The next highest being CEP 
with 63 percent r.lj?.ck. The t^nly Federal Msnpoirer program reporting any 
significant number of individuals with Spanish surnames vms IIYC II with 
75 percent in this category. 

As far as educational level is concerned, all the Federal Manpower 
programs reported that the majority of their enrollees had terminated their 
formal education somewhere betv^een grades nine and 11. In addition, 1IAB-J03S 
reported that 12 percent of its enrollees had ccnpleted high school while 
the figure for the WHf rro^.ram v;r.s 3^ percent. At the other end of the 
scale the UABnJOiS program reported that 15 percent of its enrollees had 
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completed el(iht or fcvrcr G^Adcs of formal education while the percentace 
for the V7IIi pro(-ran \nxQ 20 percent. 

• 

Tlic only procjreni in Hartford reporting functional educational levels 
was the ir/C II pro[:ram (for hif;h school dropouts) . This program reported 
an avcro^jc crado c.chievcaont level of 5.2 in reading and 3.8 in math. 

As all of the postsecondary institutions serving the city required a 
hlch school or soncral equivalency diploma for adiaicsions, all postsec- 
ondary students were hich school graduates. 

[II. Overlap, Duplications » and Gaps 

Looking at the total number of persons from Hartford enrolled in pre- 
paratory occupational training, ve find that 6k percent vere enrolled in 
secondary pro:;ranis, 1? percent in postsecondary prograais, and 21 percent 
in Federal Manpower classroom programs. 

* 

Examining the total occupational offerings cf all types of prepara- 
tory training in Ilartford in Table U,, we find areas of overlap (see Table 
7) • Together these areas accounted for 32 percent of the' total prepara- 
tory training. Looking at levels of training, we find three areas— book- 
keeping and accounting, data processing, and drafting— offered both by 
postsecondary institutions and high schools. It is unlikely that this is 
a duplication, as the courses of training were being offered at different 
levels, the postsecondary institutions requiring a high school diploma 
or general equivalency for entrance. The sane is true of welding which 
was offered by the postsecondary institutions and the Federal* Manpower 
programs. Clerical/typist , automobile searvices and sheet metal v;ere offered 
by the high schools and Federal Manpower programs probably preparing 
people for the sane basic entrance level. These three offerings accounted 
for 12 percent of the total preparatory training. 

Prorcrams Compared the Local Labor Market 

In comparing progrcim offerings i/ith labor m^trket data. Table U with 
Table B-1, we find that during FY 1971 only 3 #6 percent of the prepara- 
tory'- training was done in surplus re3.ated occupations. The surplus oc- 
cupations were electrical and mechanical technology and assembly. Al- 
together, the number of persons ;;ho were trained in these occupations was 
863. An Bdditional surplus area is general clerical. This area was not 
listed in Table 7 bccai^se of the lack of direct comparability between 
labor market occupational classifications and tho categories reported to 
the National Planning Association by the public schools and Federal Man- 
power programs . It should be pointed out, ho-.revnr, that to the extent 
that business and office education in the high schools was training general 
clerks, the number of persons being trained in sia'plus occupations could 
be considered greater than 263. 
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Tabic B-1 

KiT-tiiKR at:d rtc:>'t op rriiJDnrrs kio^olunD n TPAHiiriG for 
occurATio::3 iOR vniici* tiu^ie is a surplus of v/orkers 



HARWORD 



Skill Training Procrmns 

Elcctriccl Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer 
Small Parts Assembler 



llwaber of Students 
Enrolled 

96 
2k 



Perecnt of Total 
Kumber of Students 
Enrolled in All 
Skill Training ProRrem s 

1.3 



Total 263 3.6 

On the other hand, 22 perecnt of the total training in Hartford during 
F3C ,1>Y1 vras offered in 10 occupations for vhich there \ms a shortaGe of 
workers . Labor market data indicated 11 additional shortage areas where 
training efforts inirjht be undertaken. These are as follows: registered 
nxirses, kejT>unch operators, real estate and insurance salecnen, tool makers, 
screw machine operatoi*s, milling machine operators, office machine re- 
pairmen, cabinet makers, television repairmen, automobile body repairmen, 
and electrical repairmen. * Shortage occupations are sho;m in Table 3-2. 

Table B-2 

NUIffiER AlID"PERCniT OF STUDT2ITS HIROLLSD ET TRADIING FOR 
OCCUFATIOirS PGR WriCH KERE IS A SHORTAGE OF WORKERS 



IIAETFORD 

Percent of Total 
Number of Students 
Number of Students Enrolled in All 



Skill TraininR Programs 


Enrolled 


Skill Training 


Secretcrios 


U9S 




Steno£rcphcrs 


209 


2.8 


Typists 


685 


9.3 


Ori'ice I!achinc Operators 


37 


0.5 


Telephone Opcr&tors 


1 


0.01 


Guards find '-.'atctecn 


1 


0.01 


Tool iray.ors 


21 


0.3 


Automobile Mcciianics 


lO'i 


l.H 


Brick and Stone Masons 






and Tilo Getters 


30 


Plxcnbcrs, Gas and Steam Fitters 


35 


0.5 


Total 


1,619 


21.9 
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Vrorrnm Cg-nrorod vith Ponulntlon Groupa 

• 

Tabic c shcrjc tho pcrccntoGc of P.lackr. and vhltos In two ec© brackets 
bcins served by* occupational training pro^.rcMt. Looking first at the l6 
to 13 j'cars bracket, ncc that percent of o.ll persons in this aco 
bracket verc bcin^j servcjd by occur citional trainini^. It should bo pointed 
out thct since 97.8 pcTCtnt of this enrollment van in the public schools, and 
that public school cnrollr/.nt was nont likely reported by course count 
rather than head county the pcrcentr»:;c is sorncvh.at inflated. Looking next 
at vue sex brcakdo*.m, wc see that vhilo 5'»#3 percent of all females in this • 
age croup vere served by occupational training programs, the percent vas 
only 26 .U for irales. 

There are a. number of reasons for this. First, most of the courses 
offered in the public hir-h school were female-oriented (i.e. office and re- 
lated occupations) . vrnile the A.I. Prince School offered primarily male- 
oriented occupations, tho total nvmber of cnrollees vas so srtiall it doc:jn*t 
make on ir.pact on the total. As far- as the ir/C II progron is concerned, • 
the director cites a preponderance of female applicants, attributing the 
paucity of males to the lar pay and^ the fact t'nut most males in that age 
groxip are difficult to rcach"many 'being felons, drug users, in trouble 
with the la'.7, etc. 

Turning to racial characteristics , we sec that although Blacks con- 
stitxited only 3I percent of the 16 to I8 year-old population, available 
data indicated that they made yxp 39 percent of the vocational enrollments. 
In other rords, 60 percent of the total Blacks in this age gJ^oitp :rere 
being served by vocatio::al educational progror.s. Because comparable Census 
date for Spanish surname persons in these age groups were not available at 
this time, Spanish sumaiie individuals were not broken out from the white 
in rigWe C. 

Moreover, relating data provided by the fevr respondents to unpublished 
1970 Censxis data, it is possible to nake some similar estimates regarding 
services to Spanish surnor.c individmls. For excnple, Tinpublished Census 
data indicated that there were 1,120 Spanish surncmo persons in Hartford 
between the ages of 2$ and l3 duria:; FY 1971. vrnile this figxure may be 
a little lar dvie to the fact that there are Spanish people v;ho do not have 
Spanish surnt>:3os, it seeris that by using it we find that 33.5 percent of 
ell Spanish surnome individuals in tlds age group vrere being served. This 
is alniost twice the proportion of Spanish surname people in the population 
of the age group. 

Looking at the 19 to hh age group, we find that only three percent of 
the total were involved in vocational training. The ratio of males served 
to total ninbcr of males in the population group is the same as that for 
females •'►-S.O percent. Again, using unpublished information from the 1970 
Censxis, ire find tliat t\v: mtio of Spanish siUTiame indiVid\;xaL3 in the popula- 
tion (lS-l;U) ims 26.2 percent. For Blacks, the ratio was 3*3 percent and 
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for white I 2.9 percent. Ai::aln, uainc unpubHshcd data fraa the 1970 Census, 
vhich Indicated that Spanish sm'namc persons consitutc 26,2 pcrcnnt of the 
popiilation in this o;^o croup, '.•;e find that the perccnta£;e of Spanish sur- 
name persons served v/as lh,6 percent. 

Table C 



co:.s,\Risoir op rorjiATioii groups city with 

NUI-ffiSRG 0? THESE GROUrS Hi SKILL TRAIHUra 

HARTFOPJ) 



Population Group 

Race/Scx 

Total . 

Vmite 
Black 



Age 
36 to 18 



19 to hk 



Male 
Fesuxle 



Total 

^Thite 
Black 

Male 
Female 



Total Number 
in City 



8,065 



5,507 
S,U65 

3,833 
U,232 



57,218 

39,760 
16,605 

27,363 
29,853 



Number of 
Students PJnrolled 
in Skill Training Percent 
Procrans Enrolled 



3,308* 

1,997 
1,281 

1,011 
2,297 



1,731 

1,158 
553 

897 



Ul.O^ 

36.3 
60.0 

26 .U 
5H.3 



3.0 

2.9 
3.3 

3.0 
3.0 



Note ; In each age group the total of Blacks and whiten may be saTiev/hat 
less than the grc-.nd total. Tliis difference represents the number 
of persons of other races, i.e. American Indian, Oriental, residing 
in the city. Totals of vhitcs include persons of Sponisli surname, 
in this case 576 in the lo to 18 a^e group and 257 in the I9 to 
ase group. 



IV. !-'?Jiftr;er.cr.t . Ad-ninlstration ar.d Coordination 

V/hilc there apponred to be seme coordination aMonc the secondary schools, 
the cor.uiv.nity coHcoCs and the area vocational schools, this is actually 
limited to the contacts bet'.'ccn counselors at the hi£;h school and postsccondary 
Institutions. There appeared to be even less coordination between the sec- . 
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ondAry, .pof;toecond:iry, and Pcdcrtil . Manpower prcnraunn. Even Bnonz 
Federal Kanpover profTrirn Ihi* t!'- :v^o of coordination v»ae vcr;^ llinltcd. 
VIcll ovr:r 30 nillion Collarc in cpcnt ennu';l\v on rmnprror and related 
prof,rr-ni.^ in the I-artford cu^ca. V/lillo rccc-nt fittrriiJte have been r.t'.dc to 
deal vith the area rr,npo:;er effort on a functional vor:;ua a propra^a by pro- 
nra-a basis, each af:cncy tends to ccL bo::f;cd do\m in its cr.m bureaucratic 
paponfork. For c::a::.p.lc, even threp acrencinf; tisinr; the Hartford G!:ill 
Center, Cr.P,V7EI, and ;5")TA had not talkod to each other In reference to a 
coordinated institutional traininc effort until Goptcirber, 1971. 

Vfithin the MD?A prcnron itself there vac considerable friction between 
the Department of Labor and the Uepartnent of Health, Education and VleJJPare (KEtJ) 
over their respective roles in irplercentiniT; the prosran. The IOTA coordin- 
ator (Department of I^bor) contended that inZ7 had a "laimdry list" of courses 
which tfero offered year after year, irrespective of labor market needs* He 
pointed out that he '.roiild like r.ore employer participation in dcterrdLninc 
training needs and further, that he v/ould 3,ike the Department of Labor to 
be given the responsibility for makinc referrals to educational institutions/ 
He indicated a desire to use caiixunity <:ollvces to a creator extent, pointing 
out. that eorrsnunity eollcccs have treincndoiu: possibilities, especially for 
skill up-grading. "il/ 

According to the THXPA Coordinator, a further problem in coordination 
between the Department of Labor and \ms the fact tliat each agency had 
its ovm counselors vho *hrx%y both be counsclia^ enrollees in different di- 
rections . " Kc further criticized the schoo3is for not Giving any vfork or- 
ientation # 

Turning from problems of coordination \rlthin particular prosrams to 
problcnis of coordination and planninf; for the city as o vhole, the director 
of the lOanpo'jor Area Planning Council ' (MAIKJ) pointed cut that the najor 
barrier to coordinated planning resulted fro:a the fact that different 
prograsus had different methods and instrviments (reporting forms) for eval- 
uating their succcssess and that there was no coCTon dcncninator for assess* 
Ing all programs. Labor market data was supplied to the Employment Service 
by the State Research and Inforoation Dcpartrient as well as by a technical 
\mit of the State AdMnistrativo Office operating at a staff level. With 
the advent of ESAES and Job Bank output reports, supervisors will be trained 
in better mna^icnent techniques and more effective \m,ys of xxtilizing data. 
A strong force within the Kartford Manpov;er was the MAPC Director. A 
former C2P direct or* it was through his reco£nition of the need for coordin- 
ation and his cVfortf; in this direction that the city was moving tovmrd a 
coordinated manpower program. 

V. StgTvnary 

Hartford, with a high vuncraployment rate, and a high percentage of 
minorities, faces a major challenge in vocational education, particularly so 



2/ At the present tir.o inTJ has entire respond ibjlity for the educational 
component of the Jn/IA progro.-n and during FY 1^)71 v;aa providing all of 
the training at the Hartford Skill Center. 
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because vonatiotial education Ic a rrjlntlvcJy nevf undortahinn for the city. 
With 75 percent of the hich RCbool students conini'? frrsn dlsadvtuitajed 
families, the need for c^.:d vochlicnal proiirw^ In critical* 

For a number or reasons, the moat importont boinc inridcnuate trans- 
plrtation, the posts ccor.rlrry ini-tituLions hrivc not provided sicnJf leant 
vocational training opporttmlticn to residents of the city. 

Vfhile the Federal Mmpower institutional prosra-'ss are havln{5 a greater 
Inpact on adults than the por.tsccondary institutions, the vocational options 
of these pronrons are still quite lirjitcd. In vie*./ of the econonic situation 
in Hartford it \;o\ild seen that training and rc-traininjj efforts be expanded 
with core traininc directed totntird the shortage occupations listed in Section 
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!Dable 1 



Hartford 



!EOIAL OP STUDSJTS EIROLLa) AIID T03WL KUISDER 

OP stodi:;ts iimoi-Lra) ei occupmaiAL cummiG i« public 
d;sti'ju'jio:js aio) mizm, lyuirajisi prograiis 



mmsR injifflSR m cm m 

TCXEAL QIROLLED OCCUFATiaiAL OCCUFATiatAL 
BTSTZroXiar/AGQICy ZmiOLLED FRO!-I cm TRAHilKG IR/mmYG 



Hartford Public Schools 


6,255 


6,255 


2,96J* 


2,96U 


A.lm Prince Recionol 




Vocational Technical 










School - Secondary 
« 


560 


27'* 


560 


— > 

27^ 


A«I« IVince Recional 






• 




Vocational Technical 










School - Postsecondary 




lii9 


3U. 


1H9 


Greater Ilartford Corxzunity 










CoUcso 


1,31U 


7h9 


513 


292 


Hartford State Technical 










CoUcge 


1,370 


233 


720 


233 


Manchester Comciunity 








College 


2,682 


173 


1,055 


63 


Manpower Developraent and 










Staining Act 


318 


315 


318 


315 


Concentrated Snployment 










Program 


1,098 


1,098 


191 


191 


Work Incentive Progran 


1,251 


918 


651 


1488 


Neighborhood Youth Corps H 


177 


177 


70 


70 


Jobs Optional Prograia 


133 


93 


133 


93 


National Alliance of 


• 








Busincssncn-^ob Opportunities 








in the Business Sector 


580 


580 


580 


580 


Urban League -On-The-Job 










Training 


107 


lOlf 


107 


lOU 



Hartford Public Schools - 

Adult 1,009 1,009 

A«I« Prince Regional Vocational 
Technical School - Apprentice- 
ship Program 2,000 2,000 
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OCCUPAnOIIM OFFERKCS Bf PUBLIC nrSTTCUnOIRI; 



occmTzom qfterhigs nib^ber op stdbehis eiirolled 



A,I, grinee Regional Vocational Technical School » Secondary 



Autoaotive Mschonic 


55 


Beauty Culture 


51 


Cazpcntry 


52 


Braftins 


33 


Electrical 


• 56 


Fashion Design 


3^ 


Ihdustrial Electronics . * 


.86 


Hxchine Shop 


27 


I'bsoniy 


30 


Oil Burner Hsilntcnance 


20 


Fluiia>ins 


35 


Brintins and Lithography 


37 


Sheet ISetal 


23 


Sbol and Die 


21 




560 



Hartford Secondary Public Schools 



Business and Office Education 


1,^1 


Botikkcepins and Accounting 


ujs 


rata Processing 


339 


Stenography 


209 


Clerk T^ist 


532 


Autoicotivc Servicing 




l>bchlne Operation 


1»8 


Automotive I-bchanic 


1»9 


Appliance Repair 


ua 


Hurse's Aide 


U2 


Food I-j^nagenent Production and/or Service 


7 


TSP Telephone Operator 


1 


Printing 


7 


Bookbinding 


6 


Barik Teller and Branch t-iinaccnent 


2 


Restaurant ISxnr^ciaent Trainee 


3 


Building ttdntcnance 


1 


1-isat Cutter 


1 


Vacuum Asseiribly and Sheet !&!tal 


1 


junior Technician Electrical 


1 


Food Store Ibnaccccnt 


6 
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Table 2 
(continued) 

Haxtford 

OCCUPATIOlMi OFFEimiGS KUI-IBER OP STUDENTS EIIROLLED 

Hartford Secondary Public Schools (contM) 

Service Stations 1 

Phone Installer 2 

Tielephone Fraraesman 2 

Distributive: Education I 76 

Distributive: Education II * 58 

OJOmL 2^9^h 

A»I» Prince Kogional Vocationsil technical School Postsecondary 

Dental Assistant I9 

Licensed Practical Kurse ' 239 

Barbering 13 

Construction Design Drafting 22 

Welding 18 

TOIAX .311 

Greater Hartford Cort/ynunity College 

tbnagement , 137 

l^irketing 21 

Accounting 123 

Data Processing * • IO3 

Secretarial 129 

ixmL 513 

I fartford State atochnical CoHc/^e 

Civil Engineering Gtechnology 151 

Data Processing Stechnolocy II8 

Electrical Engineering Technology 1^3 

I»$2chanical Engineering Technology $6 

Nuclear Engineering Toclmology 37 

IDool Engineering Technology 37 

Civil Itigh-ray Group V:ork-Stuc3y Program k6 

Pre-Tcchnical Colbge Program 72 

§urveying Technology - 20 

Tom 720 

Manchester Conrmmity College 

Accoxuiting 73 

Data Processing 117 

Secretarial 117 

^pj^^/isory and Administrative Management 231 
hHJC 
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OCCOPATIOiaL OPFERHIGS 



irUI-IBESl OP STUDENTS ENROLLED 



Ifenchoster Community Colleco (cont'd ) 



Hotel and Lodging 
liarketing 

Surgical Technician 
Occupational Therapy 
Police Science Technology 
TOTUi 



7k 
hi 

. 32 
59 
305 
1,055 



Public Schools Adult Education 



Autoinotive I&chanics 


59 


Electronics 


28 


Home and Electrical 


30 


l>&chine Shop 


17 


Drafting 


30 


Woodtrorking 


53 


Blueprint and Shop I-tithematics 


21 


Record Keeping 


26 


Booldiecping 


^5 


Business Training 


25 


Business Lav 


19 


Bizsiness ^&chines 


35 


Data Processing 
Keypvinch (beginning) 


33 


39 


Office and Clerical Practice 


25 


Shorthand 


11+5 


Stenoscript 


28 


Typev/riting 


351 


TOTAL 


1,009 
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Table 3 
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OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERHIGS IN FEDERAL MANPOUER OR EDUCATIONAL PROGRA^B: 
BY TYPE, EIKOLUIEI^T, AIID AGniCY EROVIDIKG TR/aini.'G 



OCCUPATIONAL OFPERIIIGS 



NUMBER OP STUDEirfS 
ENROLLED . 



AGEIICY PROVIDING 
TRAINING 



Manpower DevGlopment and Training Act 



Clerical 


123 


MDTA 


Skill 


Center 


AutoiEotive 


65 


MDTA 


Skill 


Center 


Welding 


16 


MDTA 


Skill 


Center 


Assembly 


2h 


MDTA 


Skill 


Center 


Tailoring 


10 


MDTA 


Skill 


Center 


Clerical 


15 


I^TA 


Skill 


Center 


Metal Trades 


20 


• MDTA 


Skill 


Center 


Other 


k3 


MDIA 


Skill 


Center 


TOTAL 


•318 









Concentrated Employment Program 



Teacher's Aide 



20 



Coach 


7 


Drug Counselor 


5 


Parole Officer 


I 


Adndnistrative Assistant 




Laboratory Assistent 


6 


Neighborhood Ficldworker 


15 


Social VJorker's Aide 


k 


Social Service Aide 


5 


Community Organizer 


2 


Psychiatric Aide 


1 


Child Care Aide 


1 


Other 


aj.6 


TOTAL 


191 



Private Agency, 'Non- 
profit Private Public 
School 

Non-profit Private Agenc 
Public Agency 
Public Agency 
Non-profit Private Agenc 

Community College 
Hospital, Non-profit 

Private Agency 
Public Agencies 
Public Agencies 
Public Agencies 
Church 
Hospital 
Public Agency 
Public Agency 



Secretarial 

Hairdressing 
Medical Aide 

Social Worker 
TOTAL 



Work Incentive Program 

250 

88 
113 

200 
651 



Private Agency, Private 
Schools, Pxiblic Agency 

Private Schools 

Hospital 5 Community 
College 

Public Agency 
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OCCUPATIOltAL OPPEftlNGS 



Clerical 

CraTbsmen 

TOTAL 



inJKBER OP STUDENTS 
ENROLLED 

Neip:hborhood Youth Corps II 
(out-oi'-School) 

35 
35 
70 



MDTA Skill Center 
MDTA Skill Center 



<5 



Table 1* 

i 

Hartford 



Sm-B-iARY- OF OCCUFATIOIIAL OFFERH.'GS AITO IJUJ/DER OF STUDENTS SERVED 
BT SSCOIIDARY, POSTDSCOimARY, AIJD DEEARTMEIIT OF LABOR IROGIUIB 

DEPART>E'IT 
OF 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERHIGS 


TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


POSTSECOI©ARY 


LABOR 


Finance and Credit 


2 


2 


• 




Distributive Education, General 


13^* 


131* 




J 


General Merchandise 


68 




68 




Hotel and Lodging 


71* 


• 


71* 




Food Services 


. 3 


3 






Food Distribution 


7 


. 7 






Nxirse's Aide 


1*2 


U2 ■ 






Surgical Technician 


32 




32 




Occupational Therapy 


59 




59 




Dental Assistant 


19 




19 


4 


Licensed Practical Nxirse 


239 




239 




Medical Assistant 


113 






113 


Health Occupations - Drug Abuse 


5 






5 


Psychiatric Aide 


1 






1 


Medical Laboratory Assistant 


6 






6 


Clothing Production 


10 






10 . 


Care & Guidance of Children 


1 






1 


Administrative Assistant 


6 


. 




6 


Education Assistant 


27 


1,51*1 


• 


27 


Business & Office Education 1,5^1 






Bookkeeping & Accomting 


312 


116 


196 




Data Processing 


1*77 


139 


338 




Stenography 


209 


209 




■ ■ 


Clerk Typist 


685- 


512 


• 


173 


Cojnmunication Clerk & Operator 


1 


1 






Machine Operator 


37 




37 




Siipervlsory and Administrative 


368 




368 




Occupations 


• 




Secretarial 


1*96 




2l*6 


250 


Police Science 


305 




305 




Electrical Technology 


ll*3 




ll*3 


> 


Mechanical Technology 


96 




96 




Nuclear Technology 


37 




37 




Civil Engineering Technology 


217 




217 




Social Work Aide 


229 






229 


Carpentry 


52 


52 




68 . 


Cosmetology 


152 


51 


13 


Lineman 


1* 


1* 






Machine Tool Operator 


75 


75 






Automobile Mechanic 


lOl* 


lOl* 




65 


Automobile Services 


150 


85 




Appliance Repair 


1*8 


U8 






Qxiantity Food Occtrpation 


7 


7 







o 
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DICTRJUUTIorr OF OCCUPATIOriM. nrP.OLTJl^I.T" BY LT.YSL AlfD ARFA 



Am 

Agriciilture 
Distributive Education 
Health 

Hone Economics (Gainful) 
Business and Office 
Technical Education 
Trade and Indxistry 
TOTAL 



SECONQ\EY 

h.i 

1.2 
71.5 

mmmm 

23.2 
100.0^ 



POSTSECOrimRY 

5.5 
13.^* 

1*5.6 

30.7 
U.8 

100,0^ 



DEPAHTI4EIIT OF lADOR 



10.2 

.9 

37.1 
18.6 
33.2 
100.0^9 
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(Conbimtcd) 



Hartford 



OCCUPATIOITAL OFTERIKGS 

ookbinding 
rapliic Arts 
ustodial Services 
eat Cutter 
Iheet Metal 

^c-Technical Education 

Ilectrician 

"roduct Design 

ixdustrial Electrician 

lasonry 

leating 

?ool and Die 

'luaibing and Pipefitting 

)rafting 

^elding 

3rafts, General 
Vssenibly 

Jeneral Trade & Industry 
DOTAL 



TOTAL 

6 
kk 

1 

1 
kk 
72 
57 
3U 
86 
30 
20 
21 
35 
55 
3U 
35 

2k 
l6i 
7,353 



inOlI SCHOOL 
6 

kk 

1 
1 

2k 

57 . 

31* 

86 

30 

20 

21 

35 

33 



3,521* 



DEP/4RTI4EII7 . 
OF 

rOSTSECONDARY LABOR 



20 



72 



22 
18 



2,599 



16 

35 
2k 
l6l 
1,230 



*Part of this total (less than 100 persons) vere trained at the .Community Colleges. 
As they were not reported "by the respective colleges, they have been included in 
this total. 
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Table 6 



Hartford 



PROGRAM IuIR0LL::j:;T3 BY OFFSRHIG AGSICY AIID 
POPUL/iTiai GROUPS SERVED 



INSTITUnON/AGENCy 



TOTAL 



BLACK 



>JHITE 



SPANISH 
SUR1IA1I3 



OTHER 



Public Schools 100^ 

Male 26% 

Female 7^^ 

A.I, Prince Vocational 

Technical School 100 

Male 80 

Femle 20 



66^ 



10 



80 



10 



A.I. Prince Vocational 

Technical School 100 

Male 80 

Female 20 

Greater Hartford Community 

College 100 

Male 66 

Female 3^ 

Hartford State Technical 

College 100 

Male 96 

Female h 

Manchester Community . 

CoHege 100 

Male 67 

Female 33 

Public Schools - Adult 100 

Male 0 

Female 0 



28 



k 

ko 



95 

65 

93 

95 
50 



6 



10 



Itonpower Development and 

Training Act 100 

Male k9 

Female 51 

Concentrated Employment 

Proeram 100 

Male hi 

, Female 59 

Work Incentive Program 100 

Male 5 

Female 95 

Iteighborhood Youth Corps II 100 

l.!ale . 30 

Female 70 

ERIC 



37 
63 

20 



22 



hi 



k . 29 

h3 10 
5' 75 



h 
2 



Kible 6 
(Contimied) 
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BISTITUTiai/AGEIICY 



TOTAL 



BLACK 



WIIITE 



SPAl^ISH 

SUraAIffi 0TID3R 



Jobs Optional Program 100^ 

Male 81^, 

Female 195^ 

National Alliance of 

Businessnen-Job Opportunities 

in the Business Sector 100 

Male U9 

Ferule 51 

Urban League-On-Tlie-Job 

Training Program 100 

liale 60 

Female Uo 



26^ 



5h 



85 



17 



29 



10 
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Table 7 



Hartford 



IIUIUER OF STUDEIITS EIIROLLKD III OCCUPATIOIIAL 
OFFERINGS EP.OVIDED BY MOKS TH/VN OlE AGEKCY 



OCCUPATIOIl'^L OFPERniGS 
• PROVIDED BY MORE 
THAN OlIE AGEKCY 

ookkeeping and Accounting 

ata Processing 

lerk -Typist " 

ecretarial 

osmetology 

.utoinobile Services 

iheet Metal 

rafting 

felding 

OTAL 



KUIIBER OF STUDEOTS 
EimOLIED ni. OCCUPATIOIIAL 
OFFERIIIGS PROVIDED BY 
MORE THAN Ol^E AGEKCY 



EDRCEKTAGE OF TOTAL 
NUIIBSR OF STUDEIITS 
EIIROLLED IN ALL 
OCCUPATIOHAL PROGRAMS 



312 


h.2<fo 


uti 


6.5 


685 


9.3 


U96 


6.7 


152 


2.1 


150 


2.0 


Uk 


.6 


55 . 


.8 


.31^ 




2,U05 





t 
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jACKnorr/iLLi: 



J,ic!'.cor*villr! , cor:coTi<';. ted fMly-ocxiity r/'-v^T-nT^Cfitsl \)nit, cnccrirM;- 
ein-:; £52 couorcr ndii :: in the liorti v.cl*. rn iif.oior o\' ?lcr.lti,u in a:v;?,-vn' -.o 
tiK. Inrrcot City in tho ivJcion. TV.«^ »IacksonMi,i:!.c r.r trope? i-r..T! •:rr.^. in ?ii 
3ny;;>rlaut arr^ c-^cnonic?. lly , Fir.it • -v.c the fc?c.l point of r.n ovornir^liv 
cli::tribvticn 'tycif.M to an c;;:tjn..atoJI rni.llion yn.rnono v;itniyi a rodiun of 
500 milirs (frci AlivnlD to Koy '.7c.*:t) , t::c dcnv vutcr port of. Jrrrkconvi.i.le 
is th-2 hub of loderal and nttito hiL:h;.?,ys and e>:r;rc;scvayn , trunk-lino rni.l- 
roads, and corrjv.crciGl :c.i'rip.r:> . Itr. lin>a-;c to the At^rntic ijcwboard 
by the Atlrintic Intracoastal V^atervmy and a new international airport for 
jot oircrat*t, vrhich cp'.;nr:d in l^^^iy have all j-t rvcd to devnlop JackconviLlc 
as a ;co,ior ccntor of cc:.'V'ic:rc;G in tlic Gouthcant bnitcd States. In 3.971> ccra- 
iTioroo and tx^uncportation cnpioycd 37 •? percent of the arcs*. 'n civilian Ictbor 
forcG. . J 

Second, as the "Gotc!.v.\y City'' of Florida, Jric:k«onvillc is a loading 
fino,ncial cantor, including- Focleiral Rrrnorvc r>ru.nc'h S?,nk. Ac >j ronult of 
the paacjace of favorab.lo in;::urancc .Irivj by tho, rlato lo^irjcturc in 1953 > 
Jr.cV.r»onville ^Q'^bocor/c- the home ?nd rcgior.-^.r:. office of 3^ insurance com- 
panicG by the lr;,te 1560'c, In l^Tl tho finance, in.surance, and real usi^ 
tate inOustry c::nxloyed* 9*9 percent of the total civilian labor force and 
the area in continuing to grovr. 

The construction industry :;hich in 1970 cv:ipioycd onJy 6.5 percent of 
. tho total civilian 2-abor force is the nost r^jpidly cmnidin-j sector of 
Jacksonville's frccna^iy, havinr; gro-.m 6 ,8 percent from .19'/0 to I9Y1. Tho 
service indu.-^try (personal .'5er\dccc, hotel and .lodging, and medical rjcj vices) 
vrhich e:uployed 15.6 percent of tho total civilirsn labor force in 1971 bus 
ajso crcvn vith the o]''cninj of Disney J and In nor-.rby Orlando in 1971, and 
vith the e:<p?.nsion of thf local hc^spltal government activity, which in J971 
ornnloycd 37.1? percent of the total civilan labor force alf;o increased 
slitfntli' from 1970 to 1S)71. 

In su:rjr.ary, Jackoor.ville a^^pc^rs to have a hc^ilthy oxra?:dinr ocontriy, 
vj.th an afcunc3:tnce of c:::pl:;r..:ont cypovtuniti e?. . Thic ic borne out by the 
frt::t thVu in rov^r ber, iv7I Jac:c::cnvilio 's unerr.ploi^r.ent rate'vas only 2M 
percent, the lc*-.;Oot of th?j 20 cilif.G vicit^:d. 

According to the j^^':0 C>i-n.0M:? . tho pop^xl^ition of Jr.c>:r:onvlIle vt,? ?i"3. -65. 
Of thi:: mrib-r ^-00.6^^ i^^"^ rvri-cnt) v;cre vhite, 7,C07 (l.? percent) vero 
S3*«H-'".is/i surr.r'.;io. pf-rjicrit) ::nvcs Blnck, and 3,C.12 D .6 rinrccnt) 

vorc other, Accordir.r: zo ti-o 1;70 CM':::ur. , •3v,71'^ or 17 percent of tt:e city's 
total populr.-tion v^ere jiv.Ln;. boio'.r tr.e poverty iviccnie. Of these poor, 
33,?,^P, or ';2.7 percent v;ere of v;or>ir.c ar;e. Of thciiC v/or/.'n.^ a^e poor, 
19,0-^7 or ^9*7 percent vn:re T^iVvck, 3,9 percent -'ere Spar.r..'a surnarje, the 
rcnainin^ hl.U percent boin^ vhite and other. 
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II* Cnenr^.tlot^^J rt?ugp.tloTi Ir; .(nc:c;mnv?Ilft 

The c^xTMicjo:: of t- o i>.oi.r.ctivj lU* ccono:)y 1:g8 provided locnl It-tuyrs 
vith thn imp'/tui:; to Ir /Jn onU x:p :n»'lc nnny or the ccruTonl-Ly 's clisrclvar^tf f .td, 
l:vrc:tofore not utilised Iccauso oT inadequate c.dv':c.tion and J*orr;alizcd I ic.ln- 

Youth is the tralninj; priority in the city, vith vocation^;! 

eciiicatlon bcir?: thr top prio?*ity of the D-aval County School Boards In 

the Duval Couv/cy Scconclary i3chool« offered 115 vocation?,! unite. 
In 1970-71 the nunbcr of units had incrcftsed to 230 with fr.o number of 
classes triplinfj durin;; this period and the nuvibcr of students increasing 
uliaost six fold fircm 2,6';o in*19v3-59 to 13\3^h in 1970-71. Curlnfj Fiscal 
Year 1973 ^^6.6 percent of r11 students in prades 10 through 12 vrerc enrolled 
in occupation?^! prof.rcin:':. Althoujh enrolLacnt in occupational programs in 
Duval County hinh schools is open to all interested students, 90 percent 
of those enrcHcd are referred by counselors. Cenerally these students 
fall into the lov:er quvrtilo of their class. Of all the people enrolled in 
preparatory occupational traininr; in Jacksonville, 73 percent irere enrolled 
in secondary pro-jrins in the public schools. It is likelj'' that this fic;urc 
is somev/bat inflated clue to enrollstents beinc reported by coxtrse rather 
than programs. ITumberjs of cnrollees in the various agencies are sha^m in Table A. 

The adult vocational program for the city and county ims operated by 
Florida Junior College at Jacksonville, one of the 28 publicly supported 
cos5!a\tnity jusaior collcj^'^s in Florida, and the only postsecondary institution * 
serving Jocksonville «tnd Duval County i As a poctsecond?.ry institution, 
Florida Junior College offers both degree and non^'denirec^ academic and ca- 
. reer prosrar.s. In order to enroll in any post secondary progrem, a student 
must be at least I6 years of age end not enrolled in a regular high school 
pro(5ram. In order to pursue a clesrcc prosrnm, a student must liave a high 
school diplOTia or general equivalency diploiMi. The college ciiarges a tuition 
fee of $100.00 per scinester for full-tine study. 

In addition to oprr rating the adult prosramandasizeable postsecondary 
procran, Florida Junior Colle^rrc runs the designated IIanpo'.^er revelopr;ent and 
Training Act (MDTA) GklU Center. As such it trains a nuTiber of Work In- 
centive , Conccntruted Trmloyr.ont Pro3ran (CEP) , neighborhood Youth 
Corps II (riYC II), and VJiflA cnrollees in specially designated classes, and 
has administrative responsiblity for the Oppcrtunities Industrialization Center 
(CIC) prc^-:ra.':i vrhich do<^s its ovr.i training, 'fnile Torartraent of Labor, 
throwjh the i:niplo;Ti<?r.t Service, is supposed to provide counseling, Job 
dcveloprTiCnt , plactnont, and follcv-up services to S'<:ill Center enrollecs, 
this is scne^'hat difficult in Jacksonville because the JSiploysient Service 
does not have sufficient funds to staff the Center vith cn-site personnel. 
In addition to its function as a Skill Center, Florida Junior College also 
serves as a training site for a number of Dcp^jirtrient of labor persons en- 
rolled in regular classes on an individual referral basis. 
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Florida Junior Col'Jc* -r i:{ r'Gll-rjndpvod for thtno many functions, op- 
orutlnf cciucr-.Li^i I'll )>rc:*'. :i.n cv^^r 300 different locations t'nro'o^hout its 
dlotrlct, Itc fnci.Uti^ r: iucl\:'io thrc o n;?\Jcr nr-qniccc, tlirco full-tlr^e 
centfivsy and nv.rijrnui: i:;rl.-tin:f? cc::trrn, PloricUi Junior Collcfjc enrolled 
12.7 percent oi' nil pco":">1o in Jr.ckronville enrolled in prercr&tory 
occupational training duririj; FY 1971 • 

Department of Inbor pro.^rans in Jacksonville included IWA^ infC II, 
CEP, a V/ri pro;-rarn end an OIC prorjrarrj. During FY 1971, the lar^jest of 
these vas tiio VU'IC pror;rii7u with 961 cnrolleos, 60 percent of Vnam were re- 
ceiving skill tr^Jninr;. f.^nicin^ a close second and third were CEP with 
enrollces with J\6 percent in skill ti^aininc, and OIC with 807 enrollees, 
75 percent of vhor:; vrerc in skill training. 

Combined, these five Federal Manpower prograns accounted for 9*3 
percent of the total nurifocr of perso-is enrolled in preparatory vocational 
education in Jacksonville, Florida Junior Col3.cfj-e provided 53 percent of 
the tralninc for Departaent of T^bor prcrrams, with OIC training another 
35 percent of the total tbroush its oim ff?.cility. The rest of the train-- 
ing (32 percent) was provided by prl^'atc agencies. 

Besides these five pro^ranis , there vras a small Jobs Optional Program 
(JO?) end a small National Alliance of Businessmen -Job Opportunities in 
the Business Sector (IIAB-JOBS) projr&m. Together these two on-the-job 
trainirs progrcns enrolled only 90 v!-:rsons curing FY 1971 • According to 
the KA3-J0BS rvdninistrotor for Jacksonville, those prcgra'Tis (requiring 
the cooperation of the private sector) are small because "the Jacksonville 
caanionity, being conservative, does not feel a need to suppoj't these pro* 
grar,;s.'' He contends that there is a general feeling in the business com- 
miuiity that econamic conditions are sanguine, t'ne unemployincnt rate is low, 
and there is a Job for everyone willing and able to work. 

Occupational orfcrrin^rs 

The data on occupational offerinj-s in Jacksonville is difficult to 
interpret becf^iose of current reportinr.; procedures. Alnost Jj,000 enroll- 
ments v;cre reported in general office occupaticris with arproxir^tely another 
6,800 in general trade ?.nd indiJistrj^, riost of these in secondary progrr.Tns. 
Even thouvh v;e verc able to identify 61 different covorses as programs in 
the city, these tv:o vTocrrj,:as accounted for ^6.S percent of the total cn- 
rolLnent. Cur analysis iz cased on those courser and progra!r.s where the 
level of infonnation was sufficiently detailed to rel?.te programs to oocs. 

Florida Junior Collr3e in its postseccndairy prcgratn offered 23 voca- 
tional prcgr^r/.s with the largest concentrauions in licensed practical nursin 
(15.6 percent), business ciata proccscjlns systenis (12.5 percent), associate 
degree nursing ^J'r percent) and police science(0.9 percen';.) • 

The Federal Manpower programs offered 17 occupational options, nine 
of which were being given at Florida Junior College, as well as at other 
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private ftr.rl pi;bllc f-crcion, 5'l:c If iv.roal iiur.bor or Fedoral I'anpower 
enrol Iff-c vvrp. bcin.^ lr.''.incd oc rT'.ir'ral or."ic«j clr-r/.s (l'i.3 P'-rccnt) , 
nurnc's hic''ri (1?/; p':rrf.nt) , V-'ipr.'; prnfcnt) , ariJ •xltlcro (13.? 

pr.-rccnt) , Ac tr.cntif> ;c(.l rnrli-.r, of Ihit f.i'i inir.- vv. provltlcd 

by ?lori(}i Jiniior Coll • a f;i':lo! viiic'u ft1<J«-d in plr.ctr:.'.nt , f»r, procp«:«:- 
tive cav'J.oyori tondrd tc ley: ♦.•Itii r.jr.! fcvor on cnrollPos tralaocl &t xlorldn 
Junior Collc;;e than t!;c5e trained clsicv/hcrfc* 

Thr? cxphnr.es of the three trair.lr, -. levels In the s^fven major occupa- 
tional areas are sho-^m in Appendix 'jpoIc '»-A section. 

Table A 

LUiiTiii or sTuir::.'TS i:iit<ollud nr skill tradidtg 

EI FJBLic i:;g7itutio::3 /:fD fsdis'jil iy.iipa-/ER paRGWiS 

JACiCSOirJILEES 



Instltution/An«^ncy 

Duval County Schools 
Florida Jxnlc.r Colle£ie at 

JaeUsonvillo 
lyJTA 
CEP 

vmi 
in'c II 
oic 

JOP 

IIA3-J05S 

Florida Junior Collccc 
(Adult) 



Ihtubcr 
Enrolled 
frcm City 

25,H33 

8,206 
3£8 
C'48 
961 
Ul7 
807 
US 



Ifveabcr frm 
city in 
Skill 

Trftlninf;3./ 
Il*,'i07 

2,386 
. 158 
30!» 
5TS 
76 
605 
U3 
U7 

U,326 



1/ One hundred and thirty-fova* Federal Manpwer programs enrollees 
were trstined at Florida Junior Co31ct-e at Jacltsonvillc and were in- 
cluded in the eiirollr.cnts of bath agencies. 

In efidition to sliill iralnirif,. Federal Manpower agencies offered 

a treditio:*.al r?.r.i:e o:" purplf-r.crmry scr«/ices includir:- recruitr-cnt , coun- 
sel in-r, voc?.tic::fii ruidci.nce, Jcb i'.volor:.:r':it , and follo";-up to cct.;c extent. 
Tecxilicr to 'anhrcjvillc Is the fc.ct thit al l Federal f-!<anpovrer prcnrans 
offered tronsportsticn Ecr\'ic<'f! to tV.cir enroller.s. Given the fact th?.t 
the city covers C!'23 nqViTa'c nilcs this service is probably a necessity rather 
than a liroiry. 

lliiile two of the r.^'^er.cics lo-l Adult Basic Education programs, 
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riorfdri Junior Coll nrA C"!?, iic'l lhrr of tl.rrf^ prf»rrnn« v^ti pRrticul^Tjy 
fiucucccful, wl^il^j iu ' :'^«:r-.rd '^Iic: /v ^: ftt the Jxir::ior CollC£:c; vns 
not rv;;uxd to the (1ir.fi:lv;r *r.:v;d, procram which was contracted to Kdwart Wnterc 

CoJl^v-^c, not [-rrjiteJ <.nutv?.l<inr;y fl.ipin':5c; ccrti ••Icntlcn, 

A3,thovrh Cf^To ond radical care vrcrc offered to nrr.c extent, pro- 
Crr-ra CiiVilnlnLr*:^.tor3 n^rri d ti.?;t both thr.se cfrortc neodrxc^ to be ocqT-rrar/i, 
The ir/C II' ^iiv-.r? :-. V:r.'? or.e of the bcjit chi lrl c^re x^rorTarrn of any of the 
prosr^r:r? ctu?ird ir. tlv: r?0 citiec. I'hcy h?d /:ul.ccutractcfl v;3tn variovs 
oconci**s to :?rov5.do plcl: up pn^l do:! iv»?ry service for children. The 
ftttractlvcrACSfi of this ser\^cn no cUvaht Recounted for the l*)r{;c nuaber of 
referrals to IIYC II of IS and 17 year-olds fron the \nn prc^^ran. 

Three proj-ir/^jns poiriLctd out ir^dcciutxcics in the public transportation 
syctcn. Mj/:a and irrc IT lioted thit thca-c was no public transportation to 
the S!:ill Ctni f*r at Tlorida Jxinior Collcj^c, and OIC contended that bad 
public trcrnspor cation olten cade placcncnt \'cry difficult, 

Chiracterlrtlcs of f:tu;!^nts J 

About tvo-thirdf: of the secondary vocatlo2i?^l students in Jacksonville 
were irhite, the rcir:alnd€r Black, with no Sp&ulch surn?inc individuals being ; I 

reported as £uch, The public school adult nrcKnsn was 85 percent white, <| 
with lU pcrrcerit Blade, and one percent Spanish surnene, Florida Junior 
Collfrge on the other hand, reported an enrollment of 45 percent Black and 
55 percent vhitc. 

ry cent IT st, the Federal Manpower programs were oven'^elmlngly 
Slfick, onX,' three pro:;rr:ruj havinr; a perccnti»s<* of Blaclts which \:siB less 
th>jn 90 percent (see Table 6).!/ 

The secondary and rdult pro£:rcT,s ranged tctvcen I|2 pcrcejit and 52 
percent mle. Tiie five Federal Kanpoiwr pre^raratory prociraras -on the 
other hi:nd^ chovrcd an enrollment of only 19 pcjt'C£;nt ri^le. This cv.£rgeots 
that In a city of low tLncr.ple;/riient (e.c» bclov three percent), nalcs 
have little dirriculty fln^i::?; jobs vrr.ich -.rill rny then cnou^'n to ncet 
their irmedfa.tc vrnts, An rij;ority ir.alrc do nc^t tend to be carecr-orl^ 
cntcd, r:;jLi;y prefer "iiustli:;,:;*' to vocoticnal ti'^iriin^;• One Jacksonville 
adninintrtitor r-ade thlf; poirit effectively, in a discussion about the con* 
strunticn trades. He jradd tht.t vhilc unions vcre still l^:.;itinj oppor- 
tun5tJcs for -'.T^c/is in ccM.rriructicn, a rTiv^^^l; rrcrjir:^, area in Jaei;sonviIle, 
it vcs difficult to soil Macros on crprrnwiccr»V:ip tr?.iniri~ even vi:en there 
were opcnin,^3 bcccuse "rvrst of the:.: co :-ot Ic::: i>.r enough ahe>id to aa'.ce 
apprci^ticcchip trfxininj t^. tr<::ctivc. According to this rdninictrator , 
•"Ihcy vant innttnt succcc;?/* 



l/ The srriall rr;rec;nt?t';;c- of vhites in the proci':--*i3 is pre: ^^bly !)ttriiatablc 
to the f?c*K wh?it in tV»o r>outh iv^ny Federal Manpo-^^er ► .^rc:;rf t:i3 h?\ve a 
Block l:r/. ':e. As or:f p:*c^:rr»;a adz/Jnictrf-.tor in Jacksonville phrased it, 
•\rhltes ,;unt don't rcVite to tl/.su? t)ror:rsrts, ir-.t it is not r;<ircl:; 

a rurj:;tir.n of noofl or^ii W. il l\;;;1.rvvf d crv.r.irjn-; the rr.cial cl :!ir.'u:t eris- 
tics oi' tlx 'vTII vrr^ r.'LV. urvlvorso of m:-! vlt:; tr.o^:'* Tictvilly enrolTf:d in 
the V.T.J vr.- rr.t, Acoordr.nr U ;c)*r;or li crc 'jre ?S,Cc6 volfMv recip- 
ients in -'.U .::v>.r/j.;je, V:.e :v!C*ir»3. ci ;irr.^.K.ri ntics of thij i*^o\>ul?.tlori src 
6o p:;rcent vlilte r.rul ^0 p<:rc4:nt Aricvruln^; that nil v;i:l:*arc rrcipi- 

^ ' cnts arc e.li:;i -l*-* ^*or the l.ji; vror.m^i iliC ffic:t, tliTft 9*^ percent or V/jT^ en- 

FRIC ^^11^^^* v.vrc iiJ'irh r.ecriiO to indicote a reluct.!' ace: on t3»e i^xyl of eli^jible 

ysi^ta whites to etiroJl in the prr:;r?i:n. 
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The 1^AB•^70 'o pro::rarn \:hio\i reported four porccni fomalcr contended 
that it vas dir:"lcv<lt to I'nt fir-T to Mro diEtf.dvn.ntncod fcrrialen. The 
pro-jran dlrocLor j\:»intfcd out that in tb,o pict, Tninpovror prc^rrrims have not 
turned out fc:::?.U.:j mifricicntly train»:d for tl;o private sector. 

Re(iardiri5 cnuoritiorial levols, CEP rf^TJortnd avrjrano {jrade complected 
of 10.5 • Accordi:^'?: to t::e director of GH?, rep^rtment of of Labor fitrnu^trds 
on turn over .-.j^ not cncourac? the pra^-rams to take perfsor.R with tbr- 
iaos3t - r.oriouf? educational and othc:r problcria. In ft siwilar vein, the IIDTA 
pro:^Xfin director vho reported the san;G avcrar;e ^,^"^^^0 level (10.5), pointed 
out that "a firoat nu:iber of people are not bcin^- reached because of the 
Units of the pro^ran and the lack of Amds to vork with a great number 
vho need exceptional preparation for training." 

Both IIAB-JOBS and JOP reported that the averr?.j^e grade completed vms 
10, vrhile KYC II similarly reported t'r.at 75 peroe/it of its enrollcos had 
coTiplcted grade 10. The WTK progjram reported that nost of its enrollces ^ 
were functioning at a ninth grade level. 

Accordinr; to program adninistirators the average grade completed by 
students at Florida Junior College was 10.5. 

III. Overlap^ Duplications and Caps 

Of the 1Sj1i6J? persons enrolled in the preparatory occupations in 
Jaclisonvillc J 7,765 or U2.3 percent were enrolled in occupational progra:is 
offered hy more than one institution or agency, l^iere did not seem to 
be 'any serious instances of duplication. Overlap between the public 
schools and Federal ^•anpo:■7er prc.^rariis, the t^f'o agencies probably train- 
ing at the saR:e level, involved 2,U03 individuals or l8.H percent of the 
total enrollrient. The arc-r;c iiivolved in this overlap included ornamental 
horticulture, f^cneral wcchandising, clerical, secretarial, automobile 
body, automobile mechanics, cosnetolory, tailnrin?;, uphostery. air con- 
ditioninj^ and rcfrieeratioa, and veld in-;. As vrr:n r.entioned under Part II, 
32 percent of all Federal Manpower enrollees vere trained at a number of 
private and public agencies in the area. Cur Interviews indicated Vrat 
the 3^ percent t:^aincd at the r'lorids. Ouiior College %'ould have been hi^^her 
had there been more slots available. , 

Of the total outputs of all preparatory pror;rar.s in the city, secon- 
dary institutions provided 73 percent, pcstsec:>tic!iry institutions, 15 #7 • 
percent, and Federal Manpo^rer pro(v:*Dr.s only c. 3 percent. 

Appendix 7"/ole 7 displays all offerings wl;ere there was any overlap. 
Reference to Apic vdix Table k will shcr.; where the overlap occurred. 

Pror.rgns Ccn'oared with the local lAbor V.arket 

Examination of labor tcarket data furnished by t!ie Florida Department 
of Comerce indi'^ated thf^t five pro^trcr.n onroliiii.r: H.7 percent of the total 
enrollment wore trainitij- people in sxuplu?; occui^ttions. Unlike cities v;ith 
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or unskilled rrca-; in Jac::.-?onyille» 

Only or*o of tV.o i^ivc- train:; riT pro-rams in nurrOii:; occuyation?; , fjt-n- 
erDl clerical, v rJch !;.i3 available at tho cccorrj^.ry «chool!3, Floridrv Junior 
Collc-c^;^, and tizr* L^(ewrtr-.c r:t of Jjal;o:* i> c.;*;rci!a3 '.ran orrered by ruore t];?in one 
&EC?ncy# or r.ll the trar'ninr. vhich iras bcir-c concluctod in rurplvtc occupa- 
tions, 67 0^ percent vas rcnrir; done by tha hi^h sc'iodIu, 6.2 yorcent by 
Florida Junior Collcro, 5.nc> fJ?j.i* percKuV. by the Federal I^ianpov/or pro- 
grans, Surplu;; ccciipntioi.t; are chovm in TaUlc E-1. 

TabloB-1 

KUrmER Ai!D PERCnr.T? OP STIIDKTTK ETalOLLS!) ET TRAIUlIia FOR 
OCCUPATIONS ?CI} WIICW Tiffiiffl IS A SURPLUS OF WOItlCKRG 

JACICSOm^ILLB f 

Percent of Total 
Tru:ab<;r of Students 

^ Number of Students Enrolled in All 

Skill Trainin a Prcnranss Enrolled SVlll Training Prcjs;rftns 



Conser/ation 


78 


OM 


Engineering 


121 


0.6 


Electronics 


35 


0.2 


Hotel and Motol Managers 


12 


0.1 


Gcnoral Clerks 


622 


3.U 


Total 


868 


U.7 



On the other hcnd, 15 programs accounting for 12.9 percent of the total 
cnroll:nent in prcpiratory occu^jatio/is were in occupations for which there 
was a shortajjc of vorl-^.ers. 

llineofthe offerinrjs ^fere beinc offered by at least tvo a£:«?ncies, 
with four be ins offered by three f:;;encir-s. Fciisib.Te duplication of train- 
ing for trie ssine entry level vrould bo a^itc^r-obilc mocr.anics , automobile body 
repair, cos:.ictolc-^y, tailoring • and upholstery, orrcTC:^. by the sec^ond^jtry 
schools and the Federal Manpower r3 rr-n^s and Jst'jnopraphy and eccret?i.r- 
lal, and air conditioning, end rcfri;2cx*ation offered by all three ascncics. 

In sv^r.r.tiry, stacks onvi lie *s vocational prorrnirminR at all three agency 
levels sofxcd to be rel^tcf? to T?5bcr tiarktt necf'n. In centrist to n:ar.y 
other cltf.es, *.;hftre livcr^rr. acViinirstrctorf: exrrcsrcd roluctercrj to '•::c^*»nd 
training due to the ccrnr:;.y^ tiic cct.pjxir»t of .j?-.c-::;cnvilic. rro;rrjn people 
was not the r.conoTvy but t5ie li.'^ijtod training; rer;ovrces. In ftdcUtion to 
occupations identified in Ir.ble 3-?, nr-w sr.ortarr arron tre expected to 
open up in the hralth uremic, offtc^t end eloric^;!, retail trade nnd service 
areas. In view of th.e occMzptiLionnl nnortn;:if; arid \ c>xo.:k1S:\^ cccnoy, 
the duplic?;tion of off Tin.:; did not ceoiA to be o^ najor coficci*n. 
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Triple }>? 



jAc::sG:r;iLLi' 



Autmrnbile i:eeh»Anics 
Dixcel "r:cV.nnics 
Tel'-:vi£?icTi Soivioe Ecp3ir 
Boo!:kccpiri;3 and Aacou-ntit:.-; 

Steno-rophy and Cecretarial 
Cosi'.Ptolor;/ 

AutornoMle Bodj' Repair 
Cabinet; j:altiri3 
Appliance Repair 
Rpfrifjeration and Air Cort- 

ditionir.:; Mt-ci\-inics 
Office .■!?chino Sei-vicc 

::etal T'7ork 
Upholstery 

Total 



:»r;bcT oi* fltudcnts 
!:!i:vo3 3/.rt 

335 

69 

73 
131 
215 

f?6-3 

iJtO 

Uk 

73 

213 

16 

150 



2,333 



Percent of Total 
li'vuabcr of Ltuic-rits 
r.nronr;d in All 
Skill Training; Proftrat'-s 

O.U 

o;7 
1.2 

3.0 f 

i> 

-0.2 

0,7 

0.? 
0.4 

1.2 
O.i 

O.U 
0.8 

13.0 



The nSjior obstacle to ocparisicn of tralninsr in Jac^csoavilie •.-.•as lirilted 
training facilities— Flrridi -Juriior College belr:rj the only skill center 
end the only postseccnd'-r:' iristitution nvt*il&blo for i*Ct;u]ar clascrnoiu train- 
ing. CnJy t. lj:.iitfcd m::-::c.r of slots •.•.'^re open to CE?, V/IIT, and i!YC II. One 
notts tnr.t •,r!-;cn the univtrr^r. of nef:d for the CHi' is RO.OOO and CKP is cui'- 
rcntly scrv^ini* only o'lL-, sr.d v."; en ?::rA reports 3,000 applicants for l3o 
clots, ard V.fC II proviclcs £'.:ill trriinin;- to 7c youths vhere 2,200 have ' 
droy.pp.1 out of ;Junior r.r.rJ senior schools annually, t!ic inadequacy of 
tralnin- facilities errc-rs rzXY.^r s3;:n5.fiC':.,nt. 



?ro-rsr-s Cci'v^ircd vith r>!ru''f'/;lr-n Orr/..rr; 



The Juc'icsor.vlllf! pu: lie schools enrolled 1'^ ,U07 in skill training 
Crtrs diriiir; :Y 1571. If vr: acid the '{C ct.rcllcd in trainin;^ by IViC II v;e 
find that Ih^^-Sz persons in the 2C to 15 c^e c^'oup were bcin£i served by 
skill training proc.rms. 

Loo-:ir;f: rt Teblr? C vc see thnt this ccnstitutod U8.^ prrcont of all 
persons brt^'ccn lO e:Ml IG yorirs—^iS percent of the vhitoi? nvid CM .6 vorcciit 
of the BlftcV:f5 In this ar;c erovx>. Of all t:ic vldtcs .b^^inr; served in this a/;c 
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ETovrt, 99,9 5xrcont •?crc l:o.lr::: sf rvcd in tl.c public schools » only 0^1 per- 
cent boiny scfi^/fifi by ^'f^^^^-^^l 1>a'ivowot roiatorl trainir.f ?i;r;cncicr.,ii/ l or 
Blnol-:s tl'.n X'<>fcf:;^:ri;:o doclinrs rVir-htlj' to fS.Y percent r.'rrvcd by the r>cc- 
onrldrj*" rc'iools v.ltii 1.3 i::rcf nt b*:»in,f- sorvrd by Fedorfti r.inpover related 

On tl;c other hnnd, pci;tsccor.d9.iy and Fodeml llanpcTfrer prcsrams en- . 
rolled 'i,039 persons or only 2.1 percent oV totol perrons in tVic 19 to 
age croup. Of total vr-vitcs in thin £.£:e proup. the pcrccr.ts^q:^ vr.s C.l per- . 
cent BTid of totril i:i?.C::s xn this aire rjroii]) the percent vas fsevcn. If v/e 
add the nr.?ill JO? rnd IIAS-IOBi; OJT pi'o-::2T? (cciAined total of 90 enrollees) , 
the pcrcciit of Blnchs goes vp to 7 .2 vhilc the percent of whites remains 
the came. . , 

Of all the vj:itec in this b^c groUD vho were recipients of occupational 
training ^ 93 "'^-ctr^ hoiris traintid at Florida Junior College while the re- 
inainins 6.7 percent vcre being trained by Federal Manpower related public 
and private agencies.^ • * *. 

On the other hand» of all the. Blacks in this ace group vho were being 
served by occupational prof^raiis, 50.6 percent vrcre belnc: trained at post- 
secondary institutions ^/hilc U9*3 percent were being trained at Federal 
Manpower related public and private agencies. 

tlanr.f^cr.cnt , Adiatnifitration and Coordination 

While there were formal linliages between the various manpower pro- 
grms in Jackson%^jlle (e.g., V/ET rakes referrals to ITIC II, WIi; and CEP 
m'<c referrals to -MKTA) , and all preparatory programs, with the exception 
of OIC which does its c^m training, utilised, to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent, the facilities of Florida .Tunior College, there v;as actually little 
coordination ansoiir, the various mnpower pro^rnins. Every program has its 
ei-m outvcacn and Job develop'Jient , end each is reluctant to give it up, pre- 
cluding:; ^ rrrre centrQ.lir.cd ap\:^ro!ich to delivery of cervices. Accordir^ to 
soBic -'.rz-ie the existence of th« Department of labor. Health, Education and 
VrcU^rCj and Office of Econcaic Oppoi*tunity prc^^rans work against a central- 
ized approach . 

VThile the Cooperative Area Ilnnpcv/er PI tinning System (CAI^P) Ccxnmittec in 
Jacksonville was restru?:tured as the Kanporcr Area Planning Council (M\?C) 
Secretori^t in Ju:ie, 1/70 and receives the octive support of the !!ayor, 
who haa pieced a hir::: priority or: coorclr.'ition of r.tLnpcirer prcgrar^s, it is 
still fit ru; ruling '.:5th ti.e fornjidable task oV asflcnblins data on which 
agency is doin.j w'.:c.t trainlr.g. 

In order to plrm effectively tl»e I'AxC secretery is presently trying 
to deterr.dnc the- needs of various rgencies# This Is explicated by liinlted 



2/ Includcrs vn.rious public and pri vate schools and agencies u';ed as trainir.^i: 
sitf^-: yy rci nrhrent of I/ibor as well cs training; provided by the l>cpart- 
JDCiit of Iftbor i!i-i.oU'.;c# 

2/ This Ccitefory alr.o irieltujrn the ItDTTA Tkill Cenler, which altliouch rim 
Q by Florida Jiu;lcr Collr{;o is operated separately. 
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Tcble C 



cor:?Ai?ic'>:: op ponTT^TTc:: cmirrz m crrY v/ith 

JAC]:C0j7vTLLS 



Powilation CrouT) 



Are 
ilTVS 13 



Total 
Black 



19 to hk 



Female 



Total 

KTiltc 
Blacic 

l^le 
resale 



Total !;umber 
in City 



30,019 

7.'»6l 

15 ,2^'* 
11^,775 



190,602 

152,703 
3«S,375 

96,307 
9»t,375 



rivriber of 
Students 'tlnrolled 
in Skill Training 
- Prof^rp.m.'; 



Ih ,n83 



9,661 
U,822 

7,503 
6,980 



Ui039 

i,n88 

1,325 
2,715* 



Percent 
Enrolled 



U8.2/, 

i*3.0 
6U,6 

U9.2 
J»7.2 



2.1 

0. 1 
7.0 

1. U 

2.9 



Kote t In each age group the total of Bricks and whites laay be eonc.'hat less 
that the grand total. This difference represents tlic numbers of 
perscr.s of otticr races, i.e. Aiierican IncSian, Oriental, resldin.3 in 
the city. Totels of whites include parsons nf Spanish surnaRC. 

resources and the vested interests of Ccirrent odntinistretors. Plans 
arc currently under vrsy to use 19'/0 Census ds-ta as a basis of rAnpcwer 
planninc. Given t'tie ex^rv.ndinp econcny of the oc.cksonville area the phil- 
osophy behind cstablishinr; training priorities "people on v'r.cin tuey e?.;i have 
the :iost impact" sec:::;-; to r".Rkc sense. The follo-'inj: priori ties have been 
identified in descendii-.j order: 

(1) Youth 

(2) Technologically displaced 

(3) Vrclfare Recipients 

('0 iiie disadvmtr.£;ed "because it takes so nuch time to train then." 
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In c..ncl\ijlt>:i T t^l/imvlllf: nrr'-vi ::i to have •;cn~bnlancf:cl vro-^rnm 
of occu'.-.l:'-.r.r;.l offcrJv •> •.:V:i ^';; L: r:rvrv;Ji to irr.'-OWlc Mul luturo Jr-bor 
sar!:et nf;-;i.-5# Th:; rr.^or r/cbj^ tii rsL**j-z to b< tho .-rvai.l^.bi Uty ol* rc- 
sour'cos to CT:q* \nd txittir.s ti-fiiiiirs i'o.ci Jitir.-S and acvelop additional 
prc>giT.r,ii to t/iCV local nr;ed5# 

Other ppoblcr.3 stem to be dtfflcultJxs In attracting rj*lcs rnd poor 
vhites to Dcpirtaont of I&bcr prograr;.s and findiiis €.::.ployneht opportun* 
ittns for fcr:alcs# 

According to sojie sources, despite the local emphasis on youth, there 
le c e^p In Korvicr;: to l5 to 21 yo&r-oldj: vrtio fomnrJy were eligible for 
the liYC II proGi*r:n# 
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.Table 1 



Jacksonville 



TOTAL IIL7-1BER OP STUDENTS ETIROLI-ED A!ID TOTAL MU?-!EER 
.OP STUDENTS EOOLLED Hi OCCUPATICIIAL TPAEIIiJG ITT PUBTJC 
Hx'STUTIGIiS PZiD FEDERAL MAilPOV/ER PROGIlAl-iS 



distitution/acei;cy 



ENEOLLED 
EM?OLLED FROl-I CITY 



HUI-IBER ni 
OCCUPATIOHAL 
TEAirraiG (1) 



NUIffiER FROM 

CITY m 
OCC-TIPATIOIIAL 
TRAINEIG . 



Duval County Public Schools 


25 J^Vi 


25 .If^^ 


ill .k07 


IU.UO7 


Florida Junior College at 










Jacksonville 


6,k60 


8,206 


2,k60 


2,386 


Manpo^^er Development . 
• and Training Act'*''' 










168 


. 168 


l£8 


166 


Concentrated Employraent Program 


81+8 


■ 8U8 


30I4 • 


3Ch 


V7ork Incentive Progreim 


961 




576 


576 


Neighborhood Youth Corps - II 


kn 


kn 


76 . 


76 


Opportunities Industrial Center 


807 


807 


605 


605 


Jobs Optional Program 






k3- 


h3 


National Alliance of Businessmen 










- Job Opportunities in the 










Business Sector 








hi 


Florida J\mior College - Advilt 






11,326 


11,326 



(1) One himdred and thirty-four of those in Department of Labor skill training programs 

were trained at and are included in the totals of Florida Junior College as well 
as the Department . of Labor, Programs • _ _ _ 
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Jacksonville 



'• OCCUPATIONAJ. OEFERHIGS hi public mSTITUTIOiJS 
BY TYPE MD EFIROLU-IENT 



OCCtJPATIOm OPFERHIGS . HUMBER OF STUDENTS EtmOLLED 





ounooxs oeuonucury 




fO 


AgrxcuxxuroLL Necn&nxcs 


50 


urnsJncxibOJ. noroicuiuure 




General Merchandising 


512 


Nursing^ General 


HO 


uenerai. uiixce vxerKS 


OCT 

351 


Stenographer , Secretary 
Qiixce occupaiixons J utner 


417 


3,5o5 


Engineering Related Technology 


121 - 


Trade and Industry, Other 


o,7.7o 


Electricity 




Air Conditioning/RefVigeration 


115 


AUooiTiooixo i3ocLy and Jcencter 


XxO 


Automobile Mechanics 


315 


AVxcLxion uccupai^xons 




i/OmiuercxaJL ivro uccupauions 


00 

77 


wasonjTy 


XcU 


Die sex Xuecnanxcs 




irraxxing 


X*tO 


iirXeconcuJ. uccupabions 


lin 




^7 




ou 


vrrapnic Arxs uccupaoions 


op 


i^iei/QJL • woricing 




Bneet wexaJ. 


Dp 


Cosmetology 


XOX 




XX r 


Tailoring 


39 


Shoe Repair 


16 


Upholstery 


2h 


Millvork and Cabinetnaking 


Uk 


Appliance Repair 


73 


Carpentry 


U9 


Custodial Services 


1U3 


Welding 


hi 


Business Machine Maintenance 


16 


Machine _Shop 


71^ 


TOTAL 


lU,lt07 
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Trtble 2 
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Jacksonville 

OCCUPATIONAL OFFERlliGS ' NUl-IBER OF STUDENTS EKROLLED 



Florida Jtinior College 


at Jacksonville 




Poxstsecondary 








19 


nOuGX etna Locigxng 


• ■ * 


12 






k 


DenxajL Assxstaiiu 




. ko 


Medical Laboratory Assistant 




63 


Associate Degree Nurse 




232 


FracticaJL Nurse 




384 


vp^najjiiic Dispensing 




6 


Gctinf^ Home Econoiaics 




199 


Pood Management, Production end Service 




55 


Accountant 




130 


Business Data Processing Systems Occupations 




307 


Clerical and General Office 




k2 


Information Communications Occupations 




- 37 


Secretarial 




59 


Office Occupations, Other 




123 


Civil Teclinolcgy 




15 


Electronic Technology 




111 


Mechanical Tcclmology 




3h 


Agricultural Related Technologies 




20 


Health Related Technology 






Commercial Pilot Training 




13 


Fire and Pire Safety Technology 




52 


Police Science Technology 






Air Conditioning 




56 


Radio and Television Repair 




h3 


1r7elding and Cutting 




22 


Personal Services 






TOTAL 




2,U60 


Florida Junior Coller:e 


at Jacksonville 




Aault 






Om^OTentaj. Horticulture 




36 


Advertising Services 




71 


x.mance ana. ureciiu 




1,102 


General Merchandising 




57 


Hotel and Lodging 




37U 


Instirance 




373 


Real Estate 




990 


Transportation 




kl 


Distrihutive Education, Other 




ko 


Nurse's Aide 




l8o 


Surgical Technician 




72 


Health Occupations Education, Other 




59 


Occupational l^cparation (Home Economics) 


• 




Care and Gmdance of Children 




25 
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Jacksonville 

OCCUPATIOltU OFB'ERItJOS KUI©ER OF STUOmS HmOLLED 

Florida Junior College at Jacksonville >■> Adult (Cont'd) 

Clothing Kanagenent , Production end Services 3^5 

Home Furnishings, Equipment and Services ^^51 

Accountant - . 331 

Bookkeeper 69 . ^ 

Filing, Office Machines end General Office Clerical Occispations 1,013 

Information Communications Occupations 3^2 

Stenographers ^51 

Supervisory & Administrative Management I8I 

Typing and Related Occupations ' 1,99^ 

Typist l4l 

Air Conditioning 279 

Appliance Repair It ' * 

Autor:obile Body and l?'ender 5^ 

Mechanics. , _ 235 

Blueprint Reading . * lU 

Commercial Art Occupations 59 

Commercial Photography Occupations 30 

Electricity lOU , 

Maintenance, Heavy Equipment - ik 

14asonry 26 

Plumbing and Pipef itting * IO8 

Drafting I? 

Industrial Electrician ^fO 

Graphic Arts Occupations 36 

Machine Shop 

Welding and Cutting • • 289 

Law Enforcement Training 8U0 

Small Engine Repair 65 

Pimping Plants 10? 

Tailoring 83 

Shoe Repair 38 

Upholstery I06 
TOTAL 11,326 



Table 3 



Jacksonville 



OCCUPATIOI-IfvL OFFERIIIGS 


in FEDERAL MMIPO'ffiR OR EDUCATIOIIAL PROGRAMS : 


BY TYPE, EIIROLL'.Siirr, AIJD AGEI.'CY PROVIDING TPAIIUKG 




KUI'IBER OF STUDElirS 


AGENCY PROVIDIHG 


OCCUE(\TIOML OEFERHIGS 

• 


ENROLLED 


, TRAINING 


Manpower Development and Training? Act 




Typist 


ko 


Community College 


Secretary 


kh 


Community College 


Clerk TvDist 


k6 


Community College 


Automobile Mechanic 


19 


Community College 


Other 


19 


Community College 


TOTAL 


168 






Work Incentive ProRrata 


.. 


« 

Nurse's Aide 


180 


Florida Junior College 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


60 


Florida Junior College 


Clerical 


Ikk 


Private Agency 


Cosmetology 


• 60 


Private Agency and 






Florida Junior College 


Barber 


30 


Private Agency 


Medical Assistant 


8 


Florida Medical College 


Dental Assistant 


k 


Florida Medical College 


Taii.or 


10 


Florida Junior College 


Upholstering 


25 


Florida Junior College 


Furniture Refinishers 


30 


Unknown 


Floral Designers 


15 


Private Agency 


Surgical Technicians 


10 


Florida Junior College 


TOTAL 


576 





Concentrated Eranloynicnt Pro;:ram 



Typist 
Welding 

Automobile Body Repair 

Licensed Practical Nurse 

Beauticians 

Barters 

Clerk Typist 

Executive Secretary 

Booki:eeper 

Dental Assistant 



Medical Receptionist 



Hairstylist 
Other 
TC^ 



22 
23 
22 
30 

9 
7 
3 
6 
1 
1 



i 
178 

30lf 



Florida Junior College 
Florida Junior College 
Florida Junior College 
Florida Junior College 
Florida Beauty College 
Jacksonville Barber College 
Massey Business College 
l^assey Business College 
Massey Business College 
Florida College of 
^ Medicine and Dental 

Assistants 
Florida College of 

Medicine and Dental 

Assistants 
Florida Beauty College 
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Jacksonville 



OCCUEIVTIOIl^ OEPSRIIXSS 



MUt4ESR OF STUDESn^ 



AGENCY FROVXDHK! 



Keypunch Operator 
Kurse*s Assistant 
Nurse's Assistant 
Dental Assistant 
Medical Assistant 
Automobile Mechanic 

TOIAL 



Ifeinhborhood Youth Corps II 

50 
9 

n 
k 
1 
1 

76 

Opportunities Industrial Center 



Clerk Stenographer 

Clerk Typist 

Arc Welder 

CoGibination Welder 

Airconditioning/jRefjrigeration 

Uphblstery 

Geiieral Office Clerk 
Cashier Sales 
TOTAL 



76 
loU 
91 



71 

ho 
605 



Victor Business School 

Florida Junior Collese 

Baptist Hospital 

Florida College of Assistants 

Unknown 

General Motors Training 
School 



OIC In« 
OIC In« 
OIC In- 
OIC In- 
OIC In- 
OIC In- 
OIC In- 
OIC In- 



>House 
>House 
-House 
>House 
-House 
-House 
-House 
-House 



Jacksonville 



SUW-'iARY OP OCCUPATiaL\L 0FF2RIKGS AIJD KUI-BER OP STUDETITS SERVED 
BY SECanJARY, POSTSECCXIDARY, A!ID DEP/iREiFilT OP lABOR PROGRAl-IS 

DEPARTI.IENT 
OF 



OCCUPATICSIAL OPKilRIlIGS 


TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL . 


POSTSECCM)ARY 


LABOR 


Forestry 


78 


78 






Agricixltural Mechanics 


50 


50 






Ornamental Horticultvire 


157 


11*2 




15 


Hotel and Lodging 


12 


• 


12 




Insurance 


k 




k 


ko 


General Merchandise 


571 


512 


19 


Food llanagenent, Production 










and Services 


55 


1*6 


55 


♦ 


Nursing, General 


k6 




*- 


Associate Degree Nurse 


232 




232 • 




Licensed" Practiceil Nurse 


36h 




.38I+ 




Kxirse's Aide 


200 






200 


Surgical Technician 


10 




UO 


10 


Dental Assistant 


k9 




9 


Medical Assistant 


72 




63 


9 


Qpthalmc Dispensing 


6 




6 




Gainful Hone Economics 


199 




199 




General Office Clerk 


622 


351 


U2. 


229. 


Stenographic and Secretarial 


558 


1*17 


59 


82 


Typing 


215 


3,585 




215 


Office Occupations, General 


3,708 


123 




Bookkeeping and Accounting 


131 




130 


1 


Business Data Processing Systems 357 




. 307 


50 


Information Comnunications 






■ 




Occupations 


37 




37 




Civil Technology 


15 




15 




Electronic Technology 


111 




111 




Mechanical Technology 


3h 




3U 




Agric\iltural Related Technology 20 




20 




Coinaercial Pilot Training 


13 




13 




Fire and Safety Technology 


52 




52 




Police Science 


220 


i2i 


220 




Engineering 


121 


lf8 




Health Related Technology 


UQ 


6,778 




Trade and Industry, General 


6,778 






Electricity 


167 


16? 






Automobile Body and Fender 


lltO 


118 




22 


Automobile and Other Mechanics 


335 


315 




20 


COTimercial Art 


99 


99 






Diesel Mechanics 


69 


69 






Drafting 


1U8 


11*8 






Electronics 


35 


35 


h3 




Badio and Television Repair 


73 


30 
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Jacksonville 



DEPAIiE'IEI^T 
OF 



OCCUPATIOiIAL OFFERINGS . 


TOTfVL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


POSTSECa;DARY 


LABOR 


Graphic Arts 


65 


85 • 






Hetalvorking 


h9 


U9 






Cosnetology 


268 


l6l 




107 


Small Engine Repair 


117 


117 


• 




Tailoring 


k9 


39. 




10 


S]ioe Repair 


l6 


16 




126 


Upholstery 


150 


2k 




Appliance Repair 


73 


73 






Custodial Services 


Iks 


Iks 






Aviation Occupations 


69 


69 


56 




Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 


213 


115 




Masonry 


120 


120 






Electrical Occupations 


ko 


. . ko 






Carpentry 


k9 


k9 






Machine Shop 


7k 


7k . 






Welding 


280 


k7 


22 


211 


.Millwork and Cahinetrnking 


kh 


■ kk 






Sheet Metal 


65 


65 






Business Machine I-Iaintcnance 


16 


16 






Personal Services 


llli 




• Jlk 




Other 


197 




2,U60 


197 


TOTAL . . 18,U62 


lU,lf07 


1,595* 



* la addition to this total ISk persons, in . Itepartment of Labor skill training 
prograiTis were trained at Florida Junior College at Jacksonville • Since these 
enrolli^uents were also reported by Florida Junior College they have been 
eliminated hero to prevent duplicated counts. 
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Table hk ■ , ' 

Jacksonville 

DISTRIBUTIOII OF OCCll?ATIOII\L ErniOLUffillTS BY LEVEL AND AREA 



AREA. 




EKVEL 






SRCONIAiiY 


POSTSECONmRY 


DEPARTI'ffiin? OP 


A&riciLLture 


1.8% 




1.1% 


TH <5-h'r'ibii"hivp EducSLtion 


3.6 


3.6 


2.9 


JUBcwJL VAX 


0.3 


29.5 


16.3 


HoBie Economics (Gainful) 




o.l 




Business and Office 


30.3 


28.U 


lH.3 


Technical Education 


0.8 


20.8 „ 




Trade and Industry 


63.2 


9.6 


38.1f 


TOTAL 


100. Ofo 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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Table 6 



Jacksonville 



PROGRV-I EIWOLU.lErJTS BY OFFFTIIITG AGEICY AND 
PORJMTIorr GROUPS SERVED 



IHSTITlfTION/AGEtJCY 

Duval County Public Schools 
Male 
Female 



TOTAL 
lOO^ 
1+8^ 



BLACK 



WHITE 



SPANISH 

SUKIIAIIE OTHER 



Florida Jrmior College at 
~~~Jaclcsorivxlle 

Male 

Female 



loo 

58 



1*5 



55 



hfenpower Development and Training 

Act - Institutional 100 

f4ale 25 

Female 75 

Concentrated Employment Program 100 

Lfale 35 

Female 65 

Work Incentive Program 100 

Male 1 

Female 99 

Neighborhood Youth Corps - II 100 

Kale 15 

Female 85 

Opportunities Industrial Center 100 

Male 28 

Female 72 

Jobs Optional Program . 100 

Male 95 

Female 5 

National Alliance of Businessraen - 
Job Opportimities in the Business 

Sector 100 

Male 53 

Female 1^7 



rrrs 



87 

90 

91 
50 



90 



30 

13 
6 

10 

8.5 



0.5 



10 



Duval County Public Schools - Adult 

, Program 100 ll^ . 85 

tele k2 
Female 58 
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Table 7 
Jacksonville 



KU!-5JER 0? EIIROLToSD EI OCCUPATIOIIftL 

OFFERHraS PROVIDED BY Tim 0103 AGENCY 



OCCUPATIOII\L OFPPIlItlGS 
EROVIBED BY MORS 
imiT Olffi AGHICY 



irU!-3J^ OF STUDr::T'IT5 
E1IE0LL71D HI QCClB^TIOriAL 

OFF Eimras provided by 

imE Timi OliS AGENCY 



PERCENTAGE OP TOTAL 
ITOIBER OF CTUDEI-IT3 

EITROLLHID TiT ALL 
OCCUPATIOmL PR0GIVJ«5 



Ornaj^ntal Horticulture 

General I'ferchandise 

Itental Assistant. • 

Jfedical Assistant 

General 0i"f ice Clerk 

Stenosraphic and Secretarial 

Office Occupations, General 

Bookl^ecping and Accounting 

Business Data Processing Systems 

Autobody and Fender 

Auto and Other I'fechanics 

Radio and Television Repair 

Cosmetology 

Tailoring 

ITpholstcry 

Air Conditionins and Refrigeration 

Welding 

TOT/U:i 



157 




571 


3.1 


h9 


.3 


72 


.h 


623 




588 


3.2 


3,708 


20.1 


.- 131 


.8 


357 


1.9 


iko 


.8 


335 


1.8 


73 


A 


268 


1.5 


h9 


.3 


150 


.8 


213 


1.2 


28o 


1.5 


7,763 


1^2.3/9 
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Section 11 



KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 



I. Introduction 

Kansas City, Missouri, has much in common, historically and currently, 
with its sister city of the same name on the Kansas side. Both are 
located at the junction of the Ohio and Missouri rivers, almost in 
the geographical center of the United States, and both are centers of 
agricultural as well as industrial activity, the latter now predominating 
over the former. The chief difference between the two cities is the 
greater dominance of industry and supportive business in the Missouri city. 
Like Fort Worth, Kansas City, Missouri once had a thriving stockyard 
activity which absorbed thousands of unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
who were thrown out of work when the stockyards moved out closer to the 
cattle raising areas. 

The 1970 Census placed the population of Kansas City, Missouri at 
507,247. The SMSA includes Clay, Jackson, Platte, Cass and part of Ray 
Counties, but the labor market area crosses the state line. In fact, the 
Mid America Council of Government Which has supplanted CAMPS includes 
representation ftom Johnson, Leavenworth and Wyandotte counties in 
Kansas. Mild geographical complications are occasioned by parts of 
several counties in both states being within the metropolitan limits of 
both cities. 

At the time Kansas City V7as visited for this survey (December, 1971) 
unemployment hovered around the 6.2 percentage mark, about the same as 
a year earlier. There was guarded optimism that "unless disruptive 
Influences should develop" the ensuing months would show improvement 
particularly because of major construction projects which were expected 
to boost the trade and service Industry. Advances were noted in certain 
sectors, especially in the non-manufacturing area, but declines had 
occurred in others, due, among other reasons, to cutbacks in defense orders 
and to losses in the electrical and chemical industries. Cutbacks at 
TWA, General Motors and Bendix, three major employers, had added a 
number of skilled and professional personnel to the ranks of the unemployed ^ 

Manufacturing emT>loys the largest block of the labor force, 21 percent 
of the general population over 16 years of age. Employment of minorities 
in manufacturing is substantial; 22 percent of Blacks arc so engaged, and 
28 percent of the Spanish surnamed. 

Like other metropolitan centers, Kansas City was feeling the competi- 
tion of suburban growth and the relocation of business and industry to 
the outskirts. The 1970 Census reported that 22 percent of the population, 
111,980 were Black, and 2.7 percent were of Spanish origin or descent. 
Of those in the general population who were over 25 years of age, 55.9 
percent had completed four years of high school or more. The percentages 
were somewhat lower for both Black and Spanish persons only, AO percent 
of the former having attained that level and 43 percent of the latter. 
Among the Rlacks, women registered slightly higher than the men; the 
reverse was true among the Spanish surnamed. 
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In the age group 18-24, 64.6 percent of the population had completed 
four or more years of high school and 8.3 percent had graduated from 
four-year colleges • This indication that the educational level is rising 
was borne out ,by the fact that 91.9 percent of all persons between 14 
and 17 years of age were attending school. Of those betv/ccn 16 and 64 
approximately 32 percent had received some skill training. 

The number of families receiving public assistance in Kansas City 
ranked low compared to other cities survey. Wliile approximately 6.9 
percent of the families had incomes below the poverty level, 4.4 percent 
of the general population was receiving public assistance. The percentage 
was higher for Black families, 11.7 percent, but only a sprinkling of 
Spanish surnamed families v/ere so listed. About 25 percent of Missouri's 
disadvantaged reside in Kansas City. 

II. Occupational Education in Kansas City 

In view of the high percentage (93.5) of young people between 14 and 
17 who were attending school, a small number, 1,059, or 5.7 percent of the-.v 
18,456 pupils in the school population, were pursuing vocational programs 
in the 24 areas offered by the high -schools. This enrollment does not 
include the pupils who were taking courses. in home economics and 
industrial arts, or who were enrolled in exploratory programs. Auto 
mechanics and clerical o^-»^upations were the most popular programs. 
While vocational education had met with considerable resistance in the 
past because it was considered a "dumping ground for academic failures" 
school authorities noted that the programs were drawing increasingly 
from pupils in the middle to upper income levels. However, during 
Fiscal year 1971, 60 to 70 percent of the vocational students were from 
the inner city. The public schools also operated an adult program with 
predominantly white residents enrolled for upgrading courses. It was 
the contention of some administrators that disadvantaged persons did 
not enroll in the programs because of transportation and child care 
problems. Since Missouri law does not permit free vocational education 
to adults, tuition ranged from 25 cents per hour to $1.60 depending on 
the course. 

Vocational education at the secondary level was offered at 
comprehensive high schools, three of which offered five or more programs. 
Not the same programs were available at all high schools. The only 
exclusively vocational school was the Technical Education Center which 
opened in 1971. At the time of the survey it was only 40 percent equipped. 
The Center permits pupils to take their academic work at their chosen 
high school and vocational work at the Center, or they can enroll at 
the Center, Training was also provided to out-of -school youth, 
including several NYC II enrollees. 

Vocational administrators expressed considerable chagrin over the 
fact that so much money had gone into the building of the Technical 
Education Center that there was not enough left to purchase equipment 
and supplies or to staff the facility. And recruitment of students 
had to be kept to a minimum. Describing the modern building, one 
administrator commenced, "it's like having a Cadillac and no gas I" 
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Much of the training conducted at the secondary schools was based 
on the cluster concept as was the Skill Center also operated by the 
Public School 'System under which the pupil could be prepared to enter 
the labor market at various levels. However, it was the feeling of 
some administrators that the sub-clusters at the skill centers were 
not realistic in terms of employer needs. 

Secondary administrators reported goo'd cooperation with organized 
labor despite the fact that the high schools were unable to offer 
training in cabinet making, masonry or advanced electricity as these 
occupations came under the apprenticeship restrictions of the unions* 
The only attempt to limit school programs was an effort by private 
beauty schools to halt the classes in cosmetology. 

School supervisors felt they could attract more pupils to 
vocational programs if they could add aviation occupations, dry cleaning, 
food service, business and vending machine repair, and increase their 
current offerings in horticulture, key punch, business education and 
Industrial electronics. 

The Metropolitan Junior College District operates three community 
colleges. The most convenient to the central city is the Penn Valley 
campus. Maple Woods and Longview are about ten miles away in opposite 
directions. The combined campuses offer twenty full occupational 
programs but not all are available at all branches and it was reported 
students often changed their career goals in order to attend a campus 
that was convenient to their homes. All campuses have evening classes. 
Admission is open to high school graduates who are residents of the 
Metropolitan Junior College District i>rhich reaches beyond the confines 
of Kansas City proper. Non-high school graduates can qualify for 
admission via a General Equivalency Diploma Certificate awarded by the 
Missouri State Department of Education. Tuition amounts to $10 per 
credit hour with a maximum $100 per semester for residents of 
Kansas City. Each campus offers financial assistance through scholar-- 
ships, loans, grants, and part time emplosfaent. Associate degrees, 
following two-year program completion, and certificates for courses 
that take less time, are given. 

The Junior College District is particularly receptive to disadvan- 
taged students and serves many who come in on their own as well as a 
number who are referred by the several Federal ?rtanpower agencies and 
community services. During FY 1971 the 1,587 Kansas City students in 
occupational training represented about 21 percent of the total college 
district enrollment, the remainder taking courses that lead to advanced 
academic programs at four-year instituions. 

The college started in the 1930 "s as a transfer school and in 
i965 adopted the Community College concept, starting Career Education 
In 1968 with eight courses. Vocational training has been so successful 
administrators are ready to expand classes in on-going areas and to add 
engineering technology, construction trades, air conditioning/refrigeration 



environmental technology, veterinary aide and graphic arts. One 
obstacle to such expansion .is the negative attitude of many faculty 
members who were on the •^-.taf f during the years when the college was 
transfer oriented cUid have resisted the new emphasis on career 
education, ^ 

The MDTA is the largest of the Federal manpower programs, 
providing skill training to all enrollees ,with 70 percent of them being 
trained at the Skill Center which is operated by the Public Schools 
Adult Division. WIN, which enrolls almost half of its students in 
skill training, is the second largest, followed by NYC II- and CEP. 
A total of 1,176 were enrolled in the various r'ederal manpower programs. 

Other programs such as ^^)TA/OJT, JOP, NAB/JOBS and the URBAN 
LEAGUE OJT served an additional 1,102. See Table A. 

Two programs, unique to Kansas City were offered to 
help the disadvantaged, one at Menorah Hospital and the other at ; 
the University of Missouri Dental School. With an eye to alleviating 
the shortage of practical nurses .Menorah Hospital undertook to retrain 
a selected group of LPN 's who failed within 7 points of' passing the Otis 
test required for certification. Those chosen for motivation and 
attitude were re-enrolled as nurse's aides for a period of four to five 
weeks, paid $1.60 per hour during the training and upon its completion 
employed for 20 hours per week at the hospital under the condition that 
they spend equal time in remedial education. At the end of the training 
period they again took the Otis test. The first class was started in 
September 1969 with 25 students, of whom 2A passed the test on the 
second try and all were employed. The second class, which started in 
April 1970 with 20 students, graduated 11, the others dropping out 
because of behavioral problems. One male student rejoined the third 
class and graduated. The third class started in October 1970 with 22 
students, of whom 19 graduated. At the time Kansas City was visited 
for this survey the fourth class was on-going with 21 out of 22 students 
who had initially enrolled. The program v/as jointly funded by DOL and 
HEW. Menorah Hospital was reimbursed 50 percent of the training costs. 
MDTA and WIN students received the regular stipends during training. 

The Dental School of the University of Missouri likewise undertook 
to train as dental technicians a group of disadvantaged who passed the 
required admission tests. These included tests of spatial, perception, 
motor coordination and manual dexterity, such as are required of all 
dental technical students at the university. Recruited through the 
State Employment Service, these students were accepted as >IDTA, CEP 
and WIN enrollees and received the usual stipends during the year's 
training period. The second class, started in January 1971, and scheduled 
to graduate the following December and included 19 city residents out of 
a total enrollment of 39. The program was to be transferred to the 
Metropolitan Junior College District in January 1972 v;hcn enrollment 
was to be cut to 25 because of lack of space. The program is expected 
to be expanded when the college's new building is completed. 
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TABLE A 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN SKILL TRAINING 
IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND FEDERAL >tAlsT>OWER PROGRAMS 

KANSAS CITY, MO, 



Number from 
Number City in 

Enrolled Skill 
Institution/Agency from City Training 



Kansas. City Public School 

System 18,456 1,059 

- Postsecondary - — — - 

University of Kansas Dental . * ■ ^ 

Lab Technician Program (2) 19 19 

Menorah Hospital (3) " 66 • .66 

Metropolitan Junior College 

District 7,483 1,587 

MDTA 567 567 

CEP (4) 1,174 .125 

WIN 603 322 

NYC II 280 92 

MDTA-OJT 90 -90 

JOP 93 93 

NAB JOBS 619 619 

URBAN LEAGUE OJT * 309 309 

Public School Adult 3,317 1,857 



(1) One hundred and fifteen of those in Department of Labor skill 
programs are being trained in and included in the totals of Metropolitan 
Junior College District, the Dental Laboratory Technician Program at ^ 
the University of Kansas .and Menorah Hospital, as well as in the DOL 
program totals, 

(2) A special program for the disadvantaged: 11 were enrolled from 
WIN: 5 from MDTA and 5 from CEP. 

(3) Menorah Hospital set up a Special Training Program for LEJ applicants 
who were borderline but failed the qualifying test. A second chance was 
given upon completion of a nurse's aide course. Of the 66 trainees, 42 
were enrolled from MDTA; 2 from NYC II 

(4) Includes 17 in New Careers component 
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Occupational Offerings 

Two-thirds of the high school students were concentrating In nine 
of the 24 vocational programs offered, auto mechanics was the largest 
with 188 enrollees, followed by clerical, auto body, commercial sewing, 
cosmetology, conunerical art, electronics, secretarial and data processing. 
Of the 20 full programs provided by the Metropolitan Junior College 
District, six attracted 70 percent of the career students: secretarial 
was- the largest with 376 enrollees, followed by accounting and business, 
data processing, police science, stenography and nursing. Office occu- 
pations were popular with all manpower program students with 25 percent 
In that field. Health occupations attracted 14 percent. WIN led the 
Federal manpovrer agencies in the number of programs offered 54, but 37 
percent of its enrollees were training in four offerings, office occupa- 
tions, clerks, licensed practical nurse and nurses aide. Eighteen WIN 
courses enrolled one student- apiece. NYC II offered 11 programs but 
90 percent of its enrollees were training as clerk typists, auto, 
mechanics and secretaries. CEP had 18 programs with 30 percent of its 
enrollees listed for clerk training, and of MDTA's 18 offerings, four 
<iourses, clerical, welding, licensed practical nurs^ and operating 
engineer absorbed 45 percent of the enrollees. Table h A shows the dis** 
tribution of enrollees of the secondary, post-secondary^ and Federal I4an- 
"pmex programs among the seven major vocational technical areas • 
Selected Services * 

Among the nine supportive services regarded as helpful or 
essential for a trainee's progress, all institutions provided job develop- 
ment and placement, but none offered English as a Second Language. All 
but MDTA/OJT provided counseling but only three offered vocational guidance 
(two via referral). NAB/JOBS, WIN, CEP and NYC II provided for child day 
care via contract, a sore point, because it was stressed that more 
adequate day care would permit more women to enroll. MDTA which provided 
no child care felt it was desperately needed since among the enrollees 
vere 150 men and 89 women, x>?ho were heads of households. Transportation, 
either limited or full (usually by an allowance), adult basic or remedial 
education, and some form of health service was available in most of the 
programs. CEP alone indicated it offered legal aid via referral when 
necessary. The others Indicated it could be made available but apparently 
had not been called upon ^to provide students with legal help. (See Table 5) 

Characteristics of Students 

As can been seen in Table 6, Appendix, about 60 percent of the 
vocational students in the high schools were Black, the remainder white 
with a sprinkling of students with Spanish surnames. About two-thirds of 
the LPN students in the Menorah Hospital program were Black and 24 Blacks 
were enrolled in the Dental Technician program at the University of Missouri 
with 13 white students and one Ainorican Indian in the last class. Eighty-five 
percent of the enrollment at Metropolitan Junior College was white, 11 per- 
cent Black, 2 percent Spanish surname and 2 percent •'Other". Fifteen 
percent in the Public School Adult Program wore Black and about one 
percent was Spanish. Blacks predominated in the Federal manpower enrollments, 
95 percent for CEP; 60 for MDTA Institutional; 70 for NYC II; 77 for WIN; 
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98 for the Urban League OJT; 65 for MDTA/OJT-JOP and 56 for NAB /JOBS. 
Males comprised 80 percent of the high school enrollment, both day 
and evening; 63 of the Junior College; 10 of the Dental Technician 
program and one at Menorah Hospital. IfDTA listed 70 percent male; 
CEP 53; NYC 11 40; WIN 31; MDTA/OJT-JOP 60; NAB/ JOBS 70; WIN 31 and 
the Urban League 23 percent. Commenting on the relatively low per- 
centage of women in skill training programs in Kansas City, one 
administrator said "There's more discrimination against women than 
against minorities in this city." 

III. Overlap, Duplications and Gaps 

Of the 4,207 individuals enrolled in a total of 64 occupational 
programs in Kansas City, approximately 2,759 or 65.5 percent were in 
19 programs offered by more than one institution or agency. Closer 
examination of the data reveals that 58 percent of the students were 
concentrated in 11 courses of training. On the other hand, eight other 
courses were offered only by the high schools; nine only by the * 
Metropolitan Junior College and the Federal manpower agencies them- 
selves provided training in 24 programs that were not available at the 
other institutions. Eight of the listed Federal manpower programs 
enrolled one student each; two students in tvo other programs, and 
three in a third. CIDTA also provided training for 19 students at 
private schools for whom no occupational breakdown was given.) Among « 
the Federal manpower programs not provided elsewhere, six enrolled 248 
trainees, or 20 percent of the total: office machines, 72; operating 
engineers, 46; auto service, 45; construction laborer, 30; upholstery, 
31 and social work, 24. 

The high schools and the postsecondary institutions had courses 
in health occupations, data processing, secretarial, drafting and electronics 
where different skill levels were probably involved. Table 7 displays all 
the offerings where there was any overlap. Table 4 reveals where the 
overlaps occurred. 

programs Compared vith the Local Labor Market 

Despite the current economic down turn there seemed to be little 
indication that qualified persons could not find employment. Training 
was being offered in only two of the 64 occupations that were cited as 
having sufficient workers, clerk-typist and construction laborer. Less 
than one percent of the students were involved. Training for four 
occupations in which there were shortages enrolled 345 students, or 8.2 
percent: nurses aide, janitor, tool and die maker and auto mechanic. 
No training was given in general salesmanship, a demand occupation 
which is expected to expand its needs as more suburban shopping areas 
are developed. 
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TABI,E B-1 

NUJfBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN TRAINING FOR 
OCCUPATIONS FOR TOICH THERE IS A SURPLUS OF WORKERS 

KANSAS CITY 



Skill Trolnln^y Proi^rcras 

General Clerk/Typist 
Construction Woi^ker 
Total 



Number of Students 
Enrolled 

360 
30 
390 



Percent of Total 
Number of Students 

Enrolled in All 
Skill Traininf^ Programs 

8.5 
.7 
9.2 



TABtE.B-2 , 

NWBER AND PERCENT OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN TRAINING FOR 
OCCUPATIONS FOR WHICH THERE IS A SHORTAGE OF WORKERS 



Skill Training: Fro,?rams 

Nurses Aide 
Janitor 

Tool & Die Maker 
Auto Mechanic 

Total 



KANSAS CITY 



Number of Students 
Enrolled 



A7 
36 
22 
2A0 



Percent of Total 
Number of Students 

Enrolled in All 

Skill Training Programs 

1.1 

.085 

.052 
5.7 

8.2 



Moreover, in other parts df the state there was a continuing demand for 
general office clerks, secretaries, stenographers, data processing and 
computer operators, personnel for all health services, auto mechanics 
and machinists, all listed among the training offerings in Kansas City. 

Programs Compared with Population Groups 

The Kansas City high schools listed 1,059 vocational students. 
As seen in Table C, below, if we add the 92 in NYC II training, we obtain 
a total of 1,151 persons or A. 5 percent of the 16-18 age group in skill 
training programs. Postsecondary and Federal manpower programs enrolled 
2,686 individuals, or 1.5 percent of the total general population between 
the ages of 19 and 44. If we add on-the-job training and adult vocational 
education, the number rises to 5, 654, or 3.4 percent of the older group 
served in publicly funded skill training. 
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Of the 16-18 year age group, approximately 2.2 percent of white 
youth and 1.1 percent of the Black youth v;ere training for jobs. (High 
school students in home making and industrial arts class were excluded 
from the count.) Seven percent of the enrollees were male, two percent 
female In the 19-44 age j^roup, one percent of the whites and 3.8 percent 
of the Blacks; 2.8 percent of the men and 1.4 percent of the women were 
taking skill training. 

TABLE C 

COMPARISON OF POPULATION GROUPS IN CITY t.tith 
NUMBERS OF THESE GROUPS IN SKILL TPJ^imiNG 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Number of 
Students Enrolled 
Total Number in Skill Training. Percent 

Population Group in City Programs- Enrolled 



Age 


Race/Sex 








16-18 


Total 


25,613 


1,151 


4.5 




White 


19,088 


412 


2.2 




Black 


6,351 


709 


1.1 




Male 


12,587 


883 


7.0 




Female 


13,026 


268 


2.0 


19-4A 


Total 


167,142 


2,688 


1.5 




\-7hite 


129,950 


1,325 


1.0 




Black 


35,699 


1,361 


3.8 




Male 


78,623 


1,464 


2.8 




Female 


88,519 


1,222 


1.4 



Note: In each age group the total of Blacks and whites may be somewhat 
less than the grand total. This difference represents the number 
of persons of other races, i.e. American Indian, Oriental, 
residing in the city. Totals of whites include persons of 
Spanish surname. 

IV, Management, Administration and Coordination 

In the fall of 1971, the Mid-America Council of Governments 
(MACOG) replaced the CA>fPS committee by assuming the function of coordina- 
tion of all manpower programs in an eight county area. MACOG was funded 
directly by the Department of Labor, Regional Office where as CAMPS 
plans had to go through the states. In addition to some control over the 
funding of Federal manpower programs MiAcOG had secured the voluntary 
cooperation of other Federal agencies and the public school vocational 
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education program. Another advantage which Mx\COG had over the old CAMPS 
was the fact that it had funds'for a staff to do nothing but plan. At 
the time of NPA's visit to ir.mso.s City MAGOG staff members had spent most 
of their time identifying the people who needed training and the jobs in 
the local labor market vhich nacde:d trainees. The employment service 
retained responsibility for the formal desiRnation of training areas, the 
selection of trainees, and placement of trainees. There seemed to be 
adequate coordination both among the rranpov;er -programs themselves and between 
them and the public schools and the Metropolitan Junior College District. 
As examples. Metropolitan Junior College received a number of referrals 
from V7IN, CEP and NYC, and the University of Missouri Dental Laboratory 
Technician Program recruited through the Employment Service, CEP and WIN. 
In addition, the public schools provided adult Basic Education for WIN 
and CEP. On the negative- side, however, there seemed to be some feeling 
on the part of CEP personnel that the employment service was not sufficiently 
oriented toward the disadvantaged in the outreach and supportive service 
components. The employment service claimed that CEP, required to fill 
their staff positions with inner city residents suffered from, a lack of 
trained personnel. Also on the negative side there was some feeling 
expressed that the job development compenents of all programs should be 
coordinated too so that potential employers would not be continuously 
harassed. 

According to MACOG personnel those programs with a service delivery 
system, (i.e. WIN and CEP) were more successful than those programs which 
had to tailor individuals to meet pre-defined slots (I.E. KDTA. and NYC). 
WIN> which by legislation must get all its referrals from the Welfare 
Department? pointed out that it could handle more persons than were currently 
being referred to the program. The WIN program in the city had a particularly 
good location — one which was about equidistant from most cnrollees* homes. 

MACOG personnel pointed out that the CEP area had lost 40,000 persons 
betv/een 1967 vhen it was designated and 1970, as a result of urban renewal, 
and that there was an urgent iiee.d for a redefinition of the area to 
include the many persons living outside of it who needed services. 

V. Summary 

All prbgram officials interviewed indicated the desirability if not 
the necessity of expanding present training and adding new program.s, not 
only for the unemployed but also for upgrading the skills of those whose 
capacities are presently underutilized. Nevertheless, in view of the 
need and the comparatively modest amount of training provided in Kansas 
City, it would appear that the secondary schools, particularly, have some 
distance to go before the neens of the majority of their pupils will be 
adequately served. Four-year college oriented" concepts of education on 
the part of many of the faculty plus the unrealistic ambitions of parents 
appear to have hampered the progress of vocational education, despite 

-the fact that only estimated 20 percent of high school graduates pursue 
four additional years in college. Since career education at Metropolitan 
Junior College was in its third active year at the time of the survey, 
its progress in the next fcv; years must be closely obst^vcd to determine 
whether it will overcom.e the resistance of faculty, the students and their 
parents. Public response will, of course^ influence the support from 
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from governircntal sources. Of the three tralnltig Groups, the Federal 
manpower agencies appear to be most seriously concerned with preparing 
more citizens for productive roles in the economy. Illustrative V7as the 
attitude of the director of the KDIA Skill Center whore classes are sm^^li 
and instruction was frequently on more or less individual basis, "Every- 
one can learn at his level and it's our responsibility to find out what 
that level is/* However, it was the feeling of several manpower administra 
tors that more resources were needed to serve people between 18 and 21, 
those over A5, and outside the CK? target area. 

Even though many of the various skill training programs are offered 
by more than one agency, there does not seem to be any major problem of 
duplication. The amount of training available, both for secondary 
students and for the general population, is so li.mited that it suggests 
-significant gaps in opportunity rather than duplication. Very little of 
the training currently available was in surplus occupations lending 
further support to this thesis. Skill training seems to be in a 
developing stf?{^e in Kansas City and careful planning and implementation 
will prevent duplication of effort and training in the future. 



Table 1 



Kansas City 



TOTAL i.ui-nnR 0? studujts' eitrolucd aih) total immB. 
OF f3TUD:";;,T3 i.i:f,oll:.:d 3:1 i occu?atio:'AL TPAniino in public 

IIsSTITUi'IOi.3 Ala) FEDERAL I.^UfPjVffiR PROGFAI-IS 



KIP.'IEER FFOM 
Nlff'IBSR KUMEEIR.IN ' CITY IN 

TOTAL EmvOIJJffl OCCUTATIONAL OCCmTIOHAL 

INSTITUTIOII/AGENCY ENROLLED FROM CITY TRAmiJG (l) TRAI«iriG 



Kansas City IaidIic Schooajs 


lo,45o 


lo,^56 


1,059 


1,059 


University of Kansas Dental 










Laboratorj^ Technician 










Program (2) 


39 


19 


39 


19 


Menorah Hospital ^3; 


66 


66 


• 66 


66 


Metropolitan Junior College 






1,867 




District 


7,873 


• 


1,867 


Manpower Development Training 




507 




■ • 


Act 




pol 


pt>7 


Concentrated Employment 




1,17^^ 






Program (h) 


1,17U 


125 


125 


Work Incentive Program 


615 


603 


326 


322 


Neigliiborhood Youth Corps 






lUU 




(Occupational Training) 


280 


92 


Manpower Developruent Training 










Act, On-the-Job Training 


92 


90 


92 


90 


Jobs Optional Program 


93 


93 


93 


93 


National Alliance of Business- 










men, Job Opportunities in 










the Business Sector 


619 


619 


619 


619 


Urtein League, On-the-Job 










Training 


• 315 


309 


315 


309 


Kansas City Public Schools - 










Adult 


3,317 


3,317 


1,857 


1,857 



(1) Jlincty-sevcn Dcpartnont of Labor enroUccs vho received 511 training at 

, Metropolitan Junior College are included in the enrollinenlr; of both agencies. 

(2) A special program for the Disadvantaged: U were enrolled from VIork Incentive 
Program; 5 from Manpower Devclopnient Training Act; 5 from Concentrated Employ- 
ment Program^ 
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Table 1 
(Continued) 



Kansas City 



,3) Mcnorah Hospital set up a Special Training Pror.ram for Licensed Practical 
Nursing applicants who were borderline but failed the qualifying test. A 
second chance ras piven upon completion of a nurse's aide course. Of the 
66 train^CD, U2 vere enrolled froa Manpovrcr Development Training Actj 2 
from Neighborhood Youth Corps (Occupational Traininc). 

[^) Includes 1? in New Careers eompcncnt. 



Table 2 



Kansas City 



.OCCUPATIOIL'U:, OFFERniGS Bl HJnLIC ItlSTITJIIOIIS 
BY TYP-D A!:D ETROLLM.ilT 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERINGS ITOlffiSl^ OF STUDEIITS mOLLED 



Kansas City Public Schools - Secondary 



AutoniobilG Mechanics 


188 


Air Conditionin^y/Ref*riP'Gra*fcion and Heatinc 


15 


Au'hOiiiobile "Rodv anri Ponripr* Hpnair' 


k5 


ConiiiPi*cial Tiinlrlinff CaT(5 


12 


ConniGrcial Sowinp* 












Drafting' 












Graphic Arts 


23 


Health Occupations 


lU 


Keypxinch 


37 


Horticulture 


30 


Machine Shop 


20 


Machine Tool Technology 


22 


Pre -Nursing 


20 


Theatre. Crafts 


19 


Welding 


23 


Clerical 


12l|- 


Secretarial 


6k 


Cooperative Office Occupations 


38 


Data Processing 


k3 


Printing 


26 


TOTAL • 


1,059 



University of Missouri at Kansas City - Dental Laboratory Pror::rarn 
Dental Laboratory Technician 39 



Menorah Hosr>ital Licensed Practical Nurse Pronrojn 
Licensed Practical Nurse 66 



Metropolitrin Junior poller e District 

132 
376 
87 
3hO 
U2 
21 
61 
k2 



Cooperative Stenographic 
Secretarial 
llidrnanaf^eiiient 

Accounting and General Business 
Hotel and Restaurant I!anaGcn:ent 
Allied Health ilonai^eiiicnt 
Automotive Technician 
Aviation I-Ianagerricnt 
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Table 2 • ^ 
(Continued) 

Kansas City . 

. OCCUPATiaiAIi OFFERBIGS NUl-BER OF STUDENTS ETROLLED 

Metropolitan Junior College District (contM) 

Electronics 37 • 

Drafting 70 

Data Processing 211 

Day Care 51 

Police Science 139 

Fire Science * 5^ 

Traffic Engineering Technician 7 

Inhalation Therapy 30 

Nursing 91. * 

Dental Assistant ' ^9 

Food Supervision • 21 

Dietetic Teclmician , 6 

TOTAL 1,86? 
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Table 3 



Kansas pity 

OCCUPATIONAL OFFi;RIi:GS III FEDERAL yiAlIPOWER OR EDUCATIOIIAL PROGRAMS : 



BY TYPE, EirROLIi^lEHT, 


Aim AGEIJGY PKOVIDHIG TPAINING 




NUI-IBER OF STUDSrJTS 




OCCUPATIOriAL OFFERDIGS 


• ENROLLED 




l-lanpover Dovelopment and Training Act 




AuZOulOOXJLQ DOdy 


Oft 




/lUu^^LIlv 0 J. V C 0(^J[ T X^silui * 


OP 


ItlDTA Skill Center 






MDTA Skill Center 


Duplicatiiag Machine 


27 








MDTA Skill Center 


Pood Preparation 


27 


MDTA Skill Center 


Building Maintenance 


23 




Health Service 


. • 30 


MDTA Skill Center 


Machine Operator 


30 


i^ix/X/* WJrWXX«X wCilOCx 


Upholstery 


26 


IJIDTA Skill Center 


Welding 


70 


MDTA Skill Center 


Dental Laboratory Technician 


5 


University of iCansas 




l42 


School of Dentistry 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


Menorah Hospital 


Wastewater Treat ement Operator 


7 


Public College 


Operating Engineer 


U6 


Union Local 


Construction laborers 


30 


Union Local 


Drj^all Taper 


Ik 


Union Local 


Individual Referrals 


19 


Private Schools 


TOTAL 


3ol 


• 


Concentrated Employment Program 




Automobile Body Rejnirman 


5 




Automotive Services 


10 


MUlii dkxxx uenoer 


Clerical 


37 


MUiA oKxxJ. Center 


Duplicating I^achine 


3 


x*OJJJ.ii uKxJLX center 


Food Preparation 


5 


rUJXJn. DjxxJLX V./6nocr 


Building r^intenance 


1 


WJXR oKXJLx wcnocr . 


Health Occupations 


6 


MDTA Skill Center 


Machine Operator 


6 


NDTA Skill Center 


Upholstery 


1. 


MDTA Skill Center 


Welding 


12 


MDTA Skill Center 


iJental Laboratory Technician 


5 


University of Missouri 






at Kansas CiL^' 


Electronic Technician 


8 


Electronic Institute 


Computer Programmer 


9 


Electronics and Computer 






ProgrdDMing Institute 


Aero Mechanic 


1 


Aero Mechanics School 


Eefrifjeration Mechanic 


5 


Stevenson^s School 
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Table 3 
(Continued) 



Ktinsas City 



KUI-SER OF STUDEKTS 
OCCUPATIOIIAL 0?FERIi;CS EKKOLLSD 

Concentrated Enployinont PrDp:rcini (Cont^d) 



Automobile Mechanic 
Barber 

Interior Designer 
TOTAL 



5 
2 
1 



125 

Work Incentive Pi'0£^ram 



Drafting 

Practical Electronics 
Office Practices 
Social Work 

Automobile Mechanics 
Licensed Practical Nurse 

Office Machines 
Data Prograinmer 

Barber 

Electronics 

V/elding 

Automobile Body Repair 
Dental Laboratory Technician 



Automobile Body Repair 
Eleraentary Education 

Dental Assistant 

Sociology 

Registered Kurse 

Secretarial 

Keypunch Operator 

Bookkeeping 

Clerk, General Office 

Stenocraphcr 



3 

35 
19 

7 

35 

1 
7 

1 
15 
3 
1 
11 



k 
6 

2 

5 
8 

h 

2 

27 
8 



AGEi:CY PROVIDIIIG 
TRAIOTUG 



Stevenson *s School 
Moler Barber College 
Pierce School of 
Interior Design 



Kansas City Business 

College 
Electronics Institute 
U^S. Trade School 
Metropolitan Junior 

College 
U.S Trade School 
IvJDTA Skill Center and. 

Kansas City School Bd. 
Victor Business College 
Electronics and Computer 

Programming Institute 
Moler Barber College 
Electronics Institute 
Stevenson's Trade School 
Stevenson's Trade School 
MDTA - University of 

Missouri at Kansas City 

Dental School 
U^S. Trade School 
Metropolitan Junior 

College 
Metropolitan Junior 

College 
Metropolitan Junior 

College 
Metropolitan Junior 

College 
Metropolitan Juiiior 

College 
Kansas City Business 

College 
Kansas City Business 

College 
Kansas City Business 

College 
Kansas City Business 

College 
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Table 3 
(Continued). 



Kansas City 





mmuR OP STiiDEin?s 


AGEIICY PROVIDING 


OCCUrATIOIi\L OFFERIIiGS 


Em^OLLSD 


TmraiiiG 


Work 


Incentive Prof^ram (Cont'd) 




Diesel Mechanic 


1 


U.S. Trade School 


Nurse's Aide 


2k 


MDTA Skill Center and 




• 


the Urban League 


Physical Education 


1 


Metropolitan Junior 




• 


College 


Food l^anagement 


1 


Metropoligan Junior 






College 


Clerk, General Office 


6 


14DTA Skill Center 


VJelding 


3 


MDTA Skill- Center ' 


Idachinist 


1 


MDTA Skill Center 


Pood Service 


2 


MDTA Skill Center 


Junior StenoffraDher 


11 


Kainsas City Business 




6 


College 


Secretarial 


Kansas City Business 






College 


Junior Accountant 


5 


Kansas City Business 






College 


Beautician 


h 


Aline Jefferson Beauty 






School 


Secretarial 


7 


Dickinson Business School 


Beautician 


1 


Moler School of Beauty 


Duplicating I-Iachine Operator 


1 


>IDTA Skill Center 


Television Servicing 


1* 


Electronics Institute 


Comptometer Operator 


U 


Kansas City Business 






Qollege 


Business Administration 


3 


Metropolitan Junior 






College 


Drafting 


1 


Metropolitan Junior 






College 


Snail Power Technology 


1 


U.S. Trade School 


Data Processing 


3 


Metropolitan Junior 






College 


Typist 


2 


Kansas City Business 




College 


Hair Styling 


1 


hbler Barber College 


Automobile Mechanic 


2 


l^DTA Skill Center 


Accountant 


1 


Dickinson Easiness School 


Watchmaking 


1 


Kansas City School of 




Watchmaking 


Day Care Management 


1 


Metropolitan Junior 






College 


Medical Assistant 


1 


Metropolitan Junior 






College 


Upholstciy 


1 


MDTA Skill Center 


Pharracy 


1 


Metropolitan Jimior 




College 


A ' o ■ ilo Bo(3y ReTv\ir 


1 


14DTA Skill Center 


TERLC 


326 





Table 3 
(Continued) 



Kansas City 

KUI^ffiER OP STUDEIiTS 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS EiffiOLIJjD 

Keighborhood Youth Crops II . 

Secretarial 30 

Automobile Mechanic 38 ■ 

Clerk -Typist 60 

Teacher's Aide * 5 

Licensed Practical Nurse 2 

Coscaetology 3 

Machine Shop 1 

Small Appliance Repair . . " . 1 

Architectural Drafting 2 

Radio and Television Repair 1 

Electronics 1 

TOTAL ihh 



AGEIJCY PROVIDIKG 
TRAIlJIIiG 



Private 

U.S. Trade School, City 

Technical Education Cntr. 
Public College 
Public School 
Menorah Hospital 
City Technical Education 

Center 
City Technical Education 

Center 
City Technical Education 

Center 
City Technical Education 

Center 
City Technical Education 

Center 
City Technical Education 

Center 
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SlTi-I/VRY OF OCCUPATIOruA.L OFFSRIKGS AOT TO'tBER OF STUDEIITS SERVED 
BY SEC0I2AKY, F03TSEC0iItt\RY, AliD DSnUlTl-EIST OF lABOR HIOGR/U'JS 
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01 






iua *-i*i£tnag6 uien 


07 




Of 




Oirice l^iicnines 


72 






72 


01 i ice Occupations 


oft 


oQ 
30 






oiiicG irracuices 


35 






oc 
35 










'+3 


Stenography 


151 






T ft 
19 


i.xcixxic i!>nr^jLnt2(2xing 










jLccnno xogy 


•7 

r 




f 




TI*"i VP ?J/^ip»^p^> 










Opersitins Engineer 


U6 






Police Science 


139 




139 




Air Conditioning/ 








5 


Refrigeration 


20 


15 




Aeronautical MGchanic 


1 






1 


Appliance Repair 


1 






1 


Autoaobilc Body 


85 






llO 


Automobile Mechanics 


2I+O 


188 




52 


Automotive SeaviccG 










Autoinobile Technician 


61 




61 




Aviation i-5anagornent 


k2 








Barber 


3 






3 


Building Maintenance 


36 


12 




2l* 
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DERIRTMEOT 
OP 



OCCUPATTO^L\L OFB'ET?Ti:CTS 


TOTA T. 


HIGH SCHOOL 










7( 








5^ 






OA 




CO 






9 


iJieso± Mecusinic 


1 






1 




107 


32 


70 


5 


DryvTall Tapers 




24 




14 


Electricity 


2** 






Electronics 


161 


97 


37 


27 


Pact or J*" Assembly 


17 




17 


Graphic Arts and Printing 




49 






Interior Designer 


1 






1 


Machine Shop 


22 


20 




2 


i-iacnine ioo± 




oo 




♦ 


Eadio and Television 










Repair 


5 






5 


Sewing 




43 


• 




orriaij. lower Technician 


1 






1 










* Pit 


Theatre Crafts 


19 


19 






Upholsteay 


31 






31 


Wastev/atcr Treatment Operator 


7 






7 


Watchmaking 


1 






1 


Welding 


111 


23 




88 


Individual Referrals 


19 






19 


TOTAL 


U,iio 


1,059 


1,972 


1,079* 



^Department of lahor Programs enrolled an additional 97 - persons vho were trained in 
posts econdary proG^^^atas and reported hy them. They are excluded from this total to 
prevent double counting* 
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Kansas City 



DISTHDJUllOn OF OCCU?ATT.O!l'VL EI.TvOLL'KIJTS BY IJ-irV'EL AlH) AREA 



AREA 



Agriculttire 
Distributive Education 
Health 

Home Economics (Gainful) 
Business and Office 
■ ^technical Education 
Trade and Industry 
Individual Referrals 
TOTAL 



SECOim\RY 

MM 

3.2 
28.9 

65.1 

mm M 

' 100.0^ 



LEVEL 
POSTSECOirCARY 

2.1 
. 15.3 

3.7 
58.1 
10.2 
10.6 

100.0^ 



DEPARTT'EriT OF lABOR 

9.5 
3.6 

U0.7 ■ • 

k.3 
kO,2 

1.7 

lOO.Ofj 
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Table 6 



Kansas City 



PROGI^AI-I KimOLL'OjrrS BY OFFKRHTG AGEITCY AIID 
POI^UTIOi: GE0UP3 SER\T2D 



bistitution/ageiicy total biack ' iffirrE 

•ancas City Public SchooLs 100^^ • 60% 39/a 
tole 80% 
Female .20^ 



University of Missouri (at Kansas 
City) Dental T-aboratory 

Technician Program 100. < 6I 37 

Kale 10 

Female 90 ' 
Mcnorah Hospital, Licensed 

Practical llurse's Program 100 66 ^ 

I'&le 1 

Female 99 
i:ctropolitan Jmior College 

District 100 11 85 

Kale 63 

Female - 37 



I-Uinpower Development and 



Training Act - 




60 




Institutional 


100 


35 


Male 


60 






Female 


ho 






Concentrated Enployraent 








Program 


100 


95 


3 


Male 


.53 ■ 






Female 








Uork Incentive Program 


100 


77 


22 


I!ale 


31 






Female 


69 






Kcighbo2^hood Youth Corps II 


100 


70 


25 


l-iale 


ho 






Female 


60 






Jobs Optional Prasrara - 




65 




On-The-O'ob Training 


100 


30 


Male 


60 






Female 


ho 






national Alliance of Bvisincs 


smen 






- Job Opportunities in 




56 




the Easiness Sector 


100 


23 


Male 


70 






Female 


30 






Urban I^iapue - On -The -Job 








0 ining 


100 


1 


ERLG^ 


23 








77 
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Kansas City 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 



Or r bKINGS rKUViULD BY 


MORE THAN ONE 


AGENCY 






NUMBER OF 


STUDENTS 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTA 


OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS 


ENROLLED IN 


OCCUPATIONAL 


NUMBER OF STUDENT 


PROVIDED BY MORE 


• OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY 


ENROLLED IN ALL 


THAN ONE AGENCY 


MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 


OCCUPATIONAL PROGRA 


Health Occupations 


71 




1.73% 


Nurses 's Aide 


LI 




1.14 


Practical Nurse • 


1 m 




2.46 


Food Services 


DO 




1.34 


Accounting & General Business 


346 




8.42 


Clerical & Typing 


236 




5.74 


Data Processing 






6.57 


Keypunch 


41 




1.00. 


Secretarial 


483 




11.75 


Stenography 


151 




3.67 


Air Conditioning and Refrigerator 


20 




.49 


Auto Body 


85 




2.07 


Auto Mechanics 


240 






Building Maintnance 


36 




.88 


Cosmetology 


52 




1.27 


Drafting 


107 




2.60 


Electircs 


161 




3.92 


Machine Shop 


22 




.54 


Welding 


111 




2.70 


TOTAL 


2,635 




64.13% 
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BEST cow AMIUSLE 

Section ?2 



LOS PIXU^ 



Intronuct.lcn ' 

Th^ spr-i-vXins olty cJ Los Anr-^J/:3 Is ono of 77 ^:^jnic:-r:.litif;r: corit^lnod 
v;itV.Jn L-r.f?^ An:;elcc Ccvnt.y vhlch r^. totr.I ponr lotion of TjO,'^'^ ,07!," . It is 
dirricult to efre-xn^oribt: th<j cocnrMic activity of L-^-:; Arcf^lr?^: c:ioy it:^; 
ofiVrcts nlncf; the city is c-n.v^shod vlth surrov.rtdirir: conni\;':i ticri , r:cr:;e of '.;hicV/ 
divide alnr.j; a sir.G'l^ i;trcot. j!::po>'t'"iUt inau.':;tri'il r^nd r.oroj^;ntile nrjtr-.blir^h- 
roonts vit:r!n tiic bound-^rl.os of the city draw cnployoos from the entire county 
vhilc n-uch ost-iblir^h^i-'ir.tG in outlyiD,:; areac frc )Uf;ntly drci:.' o:nployces vho 
reside in the city. L:i>xv;icic, as can be seen in Tab If: 1, vith thci e::<^-ption 
of three prograns, all of the skill training programs included in this survey 
enrolled stud'.rts frcm afl.jelninj:, ec;vjn\u::itie2 o.:-; v;ej.i ?r.s frc:n Lcs Ar-croJcc. 
The thrc*c pvorv7:t;s rCi^trictans th'-iir enrolliiontn to persons residing v/J.thin 
the city lr.r*its vcre: The Concentrated litap.lo^^.cnt Prograra (CEP) , the IIei£h-r 
borhood Youth Corrs II (i:xC II) , .incl the iJr.ti cnctl Aliitnce of Bucjin-f^^^nMcn- 
Jofc Opportut^.itifis in the Business Sector (lIA::>-JCrS) proi;rcm. Since moct 
progra:.'* records cid not group enrollr.ents accordins to ccmr^iuiity of rc'$:i- 
dence, nutiihers escribed to residents livinc vithin the city bound':irio?j vcro, 
in most ccises, cstirr.fites • 

The 1970 Census indicated R population of 2,815,998 persons ref^idine; 
in the ';50 sourire riilen that enccTOy-.ss the city of Lcs Ar;^;o.l(i^ , Minority 
persons of Spanish svrnf:ir:e and SLockc, filmcst equal in nu-uber, comprised 
36.2 percent of the inhabitants. The former, totaling 518,791, n^piorj^jnted 
l3.-'* percent of the population, rnd the latter, nu:nberinij 503,517 ccna^ituted 
17.8 percent. There zr^r, also a suiall group of poarsons of Asiatic ancestry 
residing within the city. 

The 1970 Census reported that there were 175,000 poor persons of working 
asci living in Los Ar:y<^les. Of these, 30 percent v:ere Black, and 23 percent 
had Spanish surnamei;. 

Until recently, aircraft and related industries cmplrycd about 38 per- 
cent of Ic:s AnjcJcs' v/crk I'orce. With the recent cr.-rA turn in I-odcril o.er.:?- 
sp^ce cxpcnclJtuvcs, hc-rever, the eeoncvjy of the e.rca was sovcrei:,- i^f-'c/jti'd. 
The ur:f:::.pV:)y::c:it rr^te s^^rod frc;r- yr.rcent in 19^9 to 7.2 percwt jri 1970 
to 9.2 pcr::c:nt In 15*^1. ;:o:lfr=rc relit; ;:revr ^ccordinf-iy. It -;r;T e:;t: "\?:-tcd 
thc'.t 1/1 cilllon dollr.rs vere rp-.r.L in public as^.istance to rtrAlitz in Los 
An;:cl^3 C::-u:"itv d'^rin/; lyJO. The v^:o:::pIoy;ncr:t r^tr: for the civiiicn Ir^crir 
force in T.03 Ar.:^.elc3 city v-jti crvcn rc-rcc.nt in 2970, vith 9.9 r^'-'-^-- ' 
the r::;iiiior ^vbnlrttins ^n inc::.xs bclcv: thf: pcvcrwy Irvcl. A:^ the cutlc^ch:: 
increased, r^ll cl'^r^::cs c:* -M-orkors './ere affected, frr.v. the prcfcr^sion^;! uid • 
hic-^y e>:r':;rt ::-pcoi.^.i>rt:: throu:;^ the ecrioTons of i::villed, ccr.n -nkiilod, 
white tind blue coi3£;r perr^onncl. Tventy^-thrcfr: p^^rcont of experienced Ui- 
e:nployed rna^es ana 15 percent of experienced ur.cr.pioyed fcnalec verc reported 
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R5 prfA'ioiisly hFiVinn hc?il rofr^'^irrial, tcchuicel, or ^i:;nn{;rrial positions. 

l'!;e vr.c?u:>3o;':r/.fit rr.tr i:::hrr for ii.ViClrs: 1C.6 percent of the rtAlcs 
la the civirir^a lf;l.or force •.:<.rcj cut of Trr^r^ 9«T» p'^rcat of th?? fr^iUlcs. 
Over ciO j»C2*ccr.t of BijicI: furr.ill-f: ^v.ro £iU:::1r;tir// on In.-^crnos bolcv* tno roverty 
level. £:i*wtintics ou rcrJdcntr vith Spni;!^^!; sux-nr^Lnies rtvc^lfrd ttet a3u::;oct 
clcht r'jrctnt of tl:^; v(r;4'n ii\ the clvijiari Icbcr force vcr^u V7icr:;3>loyo:i as 
ovpoaed to 7.^* pci-ccril of thn ivm. Fiitf.en percent cf families vith Sprji- 
ish nurrr.r.cs '.rcrc subsri;,tins at lc?S5 than poverty Invf!!. 

The c^Tiert.l pop^xl?.r.tion of the city 25 ycsrr of siirc or older registered 
a relrxtivt^iy hirh level of cdiivritional r.tt?^:?h!T,ont , 62 pcrcor4t having hnd nt 
].cft.^t fctu' y-'^-rs of hi{;h school find Blnc.';t Xh percent riavin^ cc^^plctcd four 
or uore ye-^r?? of eo'i.ltv:4^;e. hzysa-: the Ej,ac>s and Sp-"ii^:h .s*jr:i?:«nt riclcoiits tho 
educctti on^'.l Ir.vel ^>?.s lover: 5<.'.3 yprctnt of 3:vJ?.ck5, 25 ycers or older h&d 
grr*. du^:.tcd frc:i hifh .-:c!nojl, b\it only 5.7 p::rccnl had four or more ye^^rs of f 
collcsc. >Jhilc rsi;: pcrcc^nt cf the Spanr'sh r*ur;v>-iae population in thut ttjc 
group reported four or wore years of coll'^n^-s only 39.7 percent hod at 
least four ycnrs of high school. 

As in other citiec, there vere indiciticms that educational attr;ln!nent 
in Los An::ele5 -/as rising. In the iS to eih yf:ar*o].d efrc group almost 70 
percent had ccripleted four ycnrs of high school. In addition*, ^^".7 pc:rccnt* 
of the to 15 yrriv 0I05 in t!:e general population v;€^rc attending school. 
For both 31?tck and Sp-^oich suinr:r:c, the percentages vure close, 55 .U pc-r- 
cent for the fonr.cr and 95.3 percent for the latter, Hovrever, vhereas in 
the overall pnpulrition there >:as a drop to 9"!. •2 percent of the lo to 17 year- 
oldis In school, the drop for both i:l?cks and Spanish swname was steeper; to 
63 percent for the forri.er and £-1.7 percent for the latter. 

The 1970 Census also reported that of all Indivldxials in Los Angeles 
bctvcen I6 and 6h ye?.rs of a^c ;:ho h?3id less than 15 yc&rs of echooling, '^0 
percent of the men end tfB p'ireont of the vaaen had received some vocational 
training in the pist. 

II. Occvp?.t.ic>r>^J. EdViCntirr: in Los /wT.reltn 

Occupational cdvcetion at the secondary level vfts available throu^-h 
the Lc3 A::s<^lr3 Unified School District r.nd the Eojicnal Occupational Prograr* 
(a cor:ro:i'jnt of the Rr.-^icciai Cccupo.tior.^1 Centers) • Cn the pcstsecrndr^ry 
level, it vol3 available throirh the KcglcrT?,] Cccu:-^ticn^.l Centers^ t':.^s Los 
Angeles Cc:-r.unity CoU<.-:c nintr;ct. snd £« r.ta Tlr-nica Ccjr.r.vnity College. In 
ecldjtior., tti^ve vere 11 I'edr.r'Cil r,nrp'j::er trc.::i*^.'.':is purported by Departrxnt of 
Labor :'vr:ds. Vocatio:v;l oifcrlr..:;!? in the lublic School Adult prccrcrs -xre, 
for the ucjt part, upgrnding in purp'jf.:e. All of these progra?:iS together 
with their enrolIir*cnts ci*e pres^onted in Trble A. 
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Nxcflber from City 

Kur::bf:r Enrnllod in Slvill 

Inst 5.t\:t 5 on ^\-;:::ffy fro;". City TrslrJr.r: 

Los Armeies Unlficci School 

District . 123,965 37,703 
Ecciorifil OcGViviiti'onal Centers 

(secondary) 2,63'* 2,63'* 
Rcfjionsil Otrcv.p-it icnal Centers 

(v-cintnocon'-tfivv-, tduit) l6,C55 l6,855 

Los An^'iles Cc.r.: :a"iity C'jlles© • * * 

District ( eieht collcgea, 

day studoritc) • 29,955 19,'*70 

Santa Moai«& Cowavmity Collcsc 9,125 2,l56 

I4DTA SjSO'j 3,30J^ 

CEP 2,555 1,^66 

WIN 7,919 3,066 
KYC II (Econcrv-rc end Youth 

Ot)i?ortu:-kitj'cs At-cncy) 1,^79 1,'*79 

HYC II Cfctts) 365 0 

Job- Corpn Cciitcr for VJcwcn 270 125 . 
Kew Careers (Mcxlcan-Av.'.crican 

Opportvsnity Foundation) 76 • 76 

MDTA-OJT 600 600 

Urban Lckguc CJT 6II 63.1 

jop 321. 321 

HA3-JO:3S 2,»»59 2,ll59 
Public Scshoo? A'tJult: 

Los Ariecics Ur;i;'iccl School 

n5 strict 78,5?0 23,391 
I.0S An^relcs Ccrariunity CoIIc^k , 

District 29,633 26,563 

Kofccr i;it;: tho cxcf.rtim of Sctntr. X.-^nica Ccrr.utiity Collccfc, CEP, I:A3-J0BS 
end t'r.v lYiC 7.1 rrojcct .l.',Lr.t.f:d in the vr^.tts fcrcs,, city cnrollnonts 

beyond thr; ri-cav.'ary r3'jhc.:>i. I'.r.ol &rG est t f. s , the rcpcrtinf;; 
sy3tc:.:o did rsot tr- iitu.:v::ta rrrni uir..:, ■..'Jthin Lcs Angeles city 
bomJ-irics frcvi tnor-c in ox;t3yInr; ccri;.-.ur;Ltlcs. 
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lIon-fi:ainfnl hor^c r;ccncnicr3 carollnont« are not inclvOrd in the hi^h 
school oc^iurotif^n-^l tot:: Is • 'iho frtniioe, ho^rcvcr, clof i; innlu<3o 5,073 pvpils 
in I'ood-.'orltin-: courrrr;, Vut t\v:To nc clear Indirtf} Liorx Psr, to he; :;rMiy 
vf?ro t.?'<inf; thcr?: for hoVby nnd e^::plcrritory rc^bons, or Tor trainins for 
enploitaent. 

The Los Ar.jelrs Un^*.ficcl School District '/nich extend some 100 sqiiare 
tniles beyond tho linits of Los Anr:el<.s city h^;s 73 senior hir:h fichooin* 
For Fiscr.1 Year 1971 tho District ro^vorted a student population of 137,739, 
enrolled in n^^^^M 10 thvntv-h 12, An ntudc^nts vcre not c^^^^^pcd according 
to their place of residence, precise enrollacnts of actual residents of 
Los Anselcs city vcrc unavr^ilable; estiuiatcs v:ere aro\md SO percent or 
123,S65. About 50 of the high schools had vocr.tional education cui^ricula, 
and '^►1,937 studen^s (30,5 percent of the total) v:cre listed as vocational. 
It vas estimr.tcd that 37,733 students or 90 percent of the vocational 
students vore residents of the city of Los Anne?.es, If a student sought 
career training vhich vas not available at his hij^h school, he could, ^rith * 
Bdaainistrativc approval, enroll in the Regional Occupational Program or 
take the course desired at another high school offering it, 
# 

The Los Angeles Unified School District is also responsible for the 
operation of five i:anpov:er Devclo^aeiit Traininr^ Skill Centers, an adult 
education pros^'atn operating in 39 ^^f the high schools, and for the five 
Regional Occupational Centf:rs# The j:?.npo'v:er Sldill Centers used the facil- 
ities of the Regional Occupational Centers. A inajor distinction between 
the adult pror-rans in the high schools and the adult procra?.is in the Reg- 
ional Occupctional Centers should be pointed out: Students enrolling 
in ROC centers do so for career training. 



Started in 19S7 follG:;ing action taken by the California Legislature 
in 19o3, there are cuiTent}^ five Re/rional Occupational (RCC) Centers, 
strategical]^ located vrithin the Los Angeles Unified School District. 
These Centers di*avr about ?0 percent of their enrolln-cnt frcni the city 
proper. Luiring TY 1971 they registered 17,7'*?? students. SVo were oper- 
ating at r/ixinu-a capacity. All '••c-rc exclusively directed to;r?rd career 
education with the gosl of providing e saleable skill leading to job 
placement. The KCC Centers are financed by local taxes v:ith mininal sup- 
port frra Vocational LdMcaticn Funds. The iMenrency Enplc^T^ent Act pro- 
vides for occupational crnplo^'incnt technicians vho folic;/ up trainrjes after 
they go en to cr.;plo:,Tx-nt . Knrcll:;*cnt is cyen to; (a) persons who have not fin- 
ished hirrh schrol, who are at ler.st l3 years of a^er and who are not attend- 
ing a public school; (b) to high school graduates; and (c) to persons 
under iS who are acccpttd on an individi:al basis, further acadcniic require^ 
loents depend on the tr?ilnir*g so'jght. For ex?2r:ple, candidates for licensed 
practical nvorsinf^ must have a 10th i;TrAo education, or pnss a prescribed 
test . ' Inuring FY 1971 it was reverted th^t 3O percent cf the RCC Center en- 
roUees vrere high school graduates. An applicant for any course who is not 
educationally, ilanctional nust quolify throui:h ronedial or additional edu- 
cation obtainable at one of the secondary schools. Since enroJUi?icnt is 
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opon throu^hoiit thri school year, stitdvntb cen cni.ffr sorr.^ of the necersary 
cltsscs at txrj tine find ri ^^ivc crnc'vit tcy/:r:rd a hich cchool dipltr;^. 
Certificates of proficz< arc r.-arcrl upon ccnp3.f:tion of the trninin 
prociran. Tuition in liH.:.© por st-n(?st*:v rrrj^.rdlcsn of the nuv/ocr of c;-'.::?3cs 
attended, but the fee in applicable only to thono \jith hifjh school div L^'^-nas . 
Stxidents, ho::cvcr, do purchcise their boo':."5, supplies and any unifonns r*r- 
quired# lleithcr stipends nor allcr.;nncc3 are provided, a hindorin,^ factor 
to those who rc^Jtiirc support i;hile in training;, althoufjh trainees frcr: 
Federal inanpov:cr o^^^^^^^-^ ^i'^ siven the ctistoniaiv allw/ances. vThilc the 
ROC Centers enn?^se in active recruiting? via the media, nost enrollees 
apply on their c\*n or are referred by local orfrmizations, 'inc3.uciini; the 
Veterans Administration. Trainees residing anyv/hcre in the Unified School 
District can choose to attend any ROC Center. 

Training is chared to local labor market needs, but programs avail- 
able at one RCC Center are not necessarily available at others. For ex- 
ample, north Valley Center emphasized training inost suited to nearby 
Lockheed vhich vas consulted before prcgrsias ^core instituted, while f 
Harbor Center stressed courses that would taeet the demands of the ship- 
building industry. ROC Centers had 'good relations with labor unions and 
and many union members were enrolled part-time in upgrading courses . 
Additionally, about I30 apprentice type programs are offered with Indus- 
trial experts as instructors. 

< 

A component of the ROC Centers, the Regional Occupational Rrograra (ROP) 
was designed for 10th, 11th, and IPth grade students currently enrolled 
in a re^^ular high school program. Participation in ROP enables students 
to combine four hours of acadmic work with two to four hoiurs of skill 
training five days a week plus a full day on Saturday at ROC facilities. 
A team of career advisors counsels secondary school students and guides 
them to the tj'aining available at KOC Centers. High school students who 
are xrnder l3, hbr.cever, must obti£in administrative approval to enroll in the 
ROP. 

"Before ROC Centers, the only v:ay a youth co\ild get this kind of train- 
ing was at a detention center or wait to become an adult," one coordinator 
observed. At the tine of this survey, the ROP, v/hich enrolled 2,773 lOth 
to 12th grade students (2,63U from Los Anj^elcs city) was in a precario\is 
position, as funding was dependent on permissive taxation. 

ROP v:as also fccared to local labor r.«irket needs and part of the train- 
ing work experience at industrial plants or buijiness establishrjents . 
which sponsored the trainin;: prrr:r^.:::s. A?^!?n.^ comrnnies th*it offered sup- 
plc:;ientcry work experience vere the IJorchrop Corporation, Los Anfieles 
Division of irorth American Koc;r.:ell Cci*?oration, Atomics Internaticnal 
and Rocketd;;ne. Time spent in vrork experience was credited tcrrard high 
school diplorna requirements. 



arc sTirc^.f] o'lt in r;n rxroa I.V:at c:^vrr.7 .•jqu'^a-o idles and tubrrxces a pop* 
ul-'iticn of ,17*i ,3:C-0. Tnoir locfit-i in tuiz vricccr read -irra (c-.lnmct 
twice that of Los A^^cc^xr city) Ki^A the foct tliot .students rrsidin,^ r:r;.y- 
vrhr.re vitV.in the ccillr:*. ohttrlcl v.-vf tnroll i\t nn/ one of tho tuiticn- 
frre collr^^t-^ r.-iJe proci.^c cnrolIn:?nlf? frcm Loc Anr;r;lc;55 city difficult 
to obtain. A^^^rtls^^irn in cvy;c;n to finyonn vho ir. '-^.t least l6 yf'O.rs old, cr 
has a hif^h school, dlplrtr^a. Pl?iconfjr:t tests arc^ given to sppiicants nho may 
need rf:::;f;dial r:dr:p'jtion. As v;ith the ROC Centers, applicants for practical 
nui'rin;^ tralnin^^; n^.^ji only a ICth ^rade education. 

As seen in Table 1, Appendix j the cd/^ht ccrjTiunity colleges reported 
1*0,020 full-thro HP.y and ^^',19*^ adult studr^nts for FY 1971; 31»9?'^ clay stu- 
dents (65 X'crc^nt) v'^rc rcfjiriterod in career education. Only rough cni'i^irnates 
were submitted for niUMber.s of st\idon'^yj vho vere residents of Los Ang^'tlos • 
Santa Konicrr CvccTAxrAty Collage , v;!iich is not a member of the Co:?iinT;aiity 
College District v-as inr^iuded in the survey because it attracted a fiubstr.n- 
tial percentrjp:c of Its enrollment (9>125 student g) from Los Angeles city. Of 
these studcntn 2,l66 cr £U percent vere pursuing cccupaticnal progra^is . 

I'ftiilo Table 2, Arp^mdix, lists occupatinnp^l programs with ther enroll-* 
mcnts, except for Santa Monica, these are not broken out by college, but 
rather prononted as a ccinyosite of the cfforinrrs available at all the colleges 
within the Ccrruuiity College Di.&trict. In addition to Santa Monica, of the 
eight co51f:£;cs in the- DJctrict only Los Angeles Trade and Technical College 
vas visited for cn-sitr interviews. Kor overfill infor[T:2,tion, the chief ad- 
ministrative personnel at the Coinmunity College* District headquarters were 
intcrvicvod. More specific dat?^., rcs&rdin^ the other seven Community Colleges, 
several of which are located some diat.^nce from the city, were obtained 
throush telephone interviews. > 

The vari o'js tiicmber colleges pL^yod var^-^ins; roles in the Ccrjnunlty College 
System. Los Aivfcles City Colln::^, vith c.r3phi»..^is on two-year liberal arts 
courses, lir^.ited its career education priuariiy to health courses, \\ott 
Los Angeles College in Culver City, which opened in February, 19^9 ? lilcc/rise 
offered few vc::a^icnal education courses and had no cooperative education. 

pierce Colle/:r-, in V/oodlitnd Millj, with a total enrollment of 3c.,CC0 
(92 percent '.;hitc)b'-^ :'Ith ccr.iv-.r^tivcTy fcv/ students rTcfr.\ Los Anj-elcs city, 
offered t'.^r-y-nr tr£ilnir»c in cC rccv.::?;ticn^il frcas. About half of the 
prc^nrarns rrr^vi-^od cocrx-r^tivc cdwcotlcn. 7hr c-rrdinator of rccupatirnal 
education stairs thot there war a iU'owing cr:\v.h^.riis ou vocational education. 
Pierce Coll?:r;o atr.rtcd &bout 25 ycnrs a;^o as &n r.nricu3.tural school but 
changed the e:^ph^siH of the cvrriculu::! as the /irea developed into a crntcr 
of aero activity with increasing dc.vand frcn: subcontractors for teclinolc;^- 
icnlly .S::ille:l ev.ploy'.ier . The n:r-Jority of the studor.ts , hovrcver, tmnnfcr 
to four-y. c:^] li-rics . 'r:;i].c Pie?'oe is located in an affluent ccrr.iunity about 
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20 miles fro:^ Lor> Anr:clcs, the coran\).n1.ty docs contain a lar{^'o population 
of I-^oxiccin do5;oont, pV^a a subGt?;,ntial number of Blacks r.nd other 
perronr^ of Cp'inir.h ruirrn'TPr . Adininj strr^tors vrern inl-orc: 1 in recruit- 
ing r.ore Blacks but pointed out tiiat the inconvenion?.e oV traiioportation 
vas a h?lndi'once .since nuch of additional Black enroll::]ent T/ould be re- 
cruited frc-c the city. In FY 1971 the career trainin;;; y.v^^^I^:^i^lS most 
popular with nttidents were ar^ricultural occupations, theatre arts, 
;j ournalism , secretarial science, camuter science, account in/--;, enrrineer- 
ing, avtoniotive skills, and real estate. Pierce also hnc a lare^e appren- - 
tice prcga'am co:::binin,2 v^ork with study for an associate decree, followed 
'by apprentice training for four years and journeyraan status. Screening 
for this progran is conducted by unions. 

Los Angeles Valley College in Van Ni^ys had en enrollment of l8,000 
with about 90 percent of the students froni Los An/;eles City; the majjority, 
hov:ever, were transfer students. The college reported that while close 
to 30 percent of its students would declare a vocational major, no more - 
than 20 percent would complete a full program. The chief career programs 
were in health, hotel and restaiirant management, office skills, music 
and cinema arts, metal trades, aircraft and aerospace. The last three 
programs vrere continued despite the economic do^vnturn and the diminished 
need for persons trained in these areas. 

Harbor College in Wilmington reported that 30 percent of the day 
and 52 percent of the evening students were in occupational programs, 
but that a large number dropped out by the end of the first year, either 
losing interest or accepting available employrricnt with whatever degree 
of skill they had acquired. V/liile 65 percent of students who earn an 
associate degree transfer to four-year colleges, college administrators 
felt tliat a much large nuir-ber of students should be in occupational training, 
but *'V/e cannot interest them." It is hoped that a new guidance center, 
staffed by tv;o vocational counselors will stimulate larger enrollments 
in career education. 

Similar criticism of students who were bypassing occupational train- 
ing for academic courses which they abandoned before the end of the first 
year, was voiced by officials at East Los Angeles College which served 
fovT m?.jor cities in Los Angeles County drawing about half of its student 
body from the city. "The student push is academic, looking to up/ard 
mobility vrithin tv:o-ycar courses," one administrator commented. For 
the year under survey the mc^st popular cai*eer prorrams were architecture, 
conimerical art, business, health ( an extensive ciu'riculum offering train- 
ing in a nuTiber of health occupations), gainful home economics, joui'nal- 
ism, public service, police and fire science, and graphic cc: munications . 
Efforts to interest students in trade programs v/ere disappointirig to 
administrators. There was no student demand for courses in tool skills, 
automotive skills or engine repair. The administrator interviewed pointed 
out that one of the Lar£:est private automotive trade schools ^;as operating 
in the Chicane area but the lack of student interest prevented East Los 
Angulcs Colic;-- c from of ferine; the program. He attributed an attrition rate 
of 50 percent diuring the freshman year to the unrealistic goals of the 
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students. Ho pi>intod ont that only 29 percent of the last firaduatinf? 
clr.nc vas proyvired for o'f.*upaticn*? , the* other 71 per^-^ovit r}.n.nnini7; tr»an3- 
fer to a co.Llc^;e 3*or a ^uciioD.or Vs dorjree, but *V\any of tlvn indicated 
interest in fields :;hich olTered iV./ .jobs." 

All but hi of 3,350 .students enrolled at tlic lar/^e.ly Flack Soultorest 
College verc residents of Los Angeles City. Less tlian one third were in 
occupational prograras* 

Los Angeles Trade nnd Technical College registered all but kQl of its 
15,700 day end evening students in career prcr^rams. V/hile admission is 
open to high school graduates and to applicants vbo are ^<t least l8 
years of are and ^can profit fro^ instructionV students are tested for 
educational proficiency for the training they seek and are required to 
take remedial education if their educational fiuictionin(;; is inadequsite. 
A vride variety of career program) traininr?; is offered and the college Hiakes 
a concerted effort to direct students to\rard occupations in demand in 
the local labor market. Most of the evenin^^s students seelcto upgrade 
their skills or r^niprove their job opport\mities . A certificate of pro- 
ficiency is awarded a student who completes only skill training; certain 
additional academic requirements nivst be completed for an associate desree. 
This college reported little attrition due to v.'aning student interest 
and reported that about 95 percent of those enrolled are avmrded eitii-^r 
certificates of proficiency or an associate degree. VJhile the school is ' 
located in a Black co;niriUnity, more than hali* the students are white. 

Santa Monica Collsfre which has the same criteria for admission as 
the colleges in Los Angeles Cotnmunity College District, reported a 
limited occupational cnrollraent due to la.ck of student interest in 
career ed.ucation. On.1y 23.7 percent of their student body was enrolled 
in skill training pro^-rams, and a number of occupational programs pre- 
viously offered had been discontinued due to lack of student interest. 
During FY 1971, 33 career progranis v:ere offered. Largest concentrations 
of students were in electricity (13*6 percent) and police science (11.8 
percent) . 

Six Federal manpovrer programs enrolled a total of 22,02U persons 
with 13,031 or 59 percent in occupational training. The Work Incentive : 
Program (UTTl) registered the largest number, 11,819, but non occupational 
listings vrere available for the ^^,5V6 erurollees reported to be in skill 
training programs. The I^Ianpower Development and Training Act C^-^'A) 
program v:as next highest in enrolLvients, all reported in occupational- 
training. The other fc^Jr Federal r.nnpower program were: The Concen- 
trated LYiplojvT.ent iTcpraTn (CEP) , I-Ioighborhood Youth Corps II (irfC II) , 
Job Corps for V?o:r.en, and Ilevr Careers, the latter operated by the Mexican- 
American Opportunity Foundation. Of the 20 cities .surveyed, Los Angeles • 
had the only Job Corps Center for Vfc:nen. There was also an IP/C II in 
the Watts Area with most of the I65 enrollees receivit* ; on-the-job 
training or work experience at several ccnmercial establishments and 
construction projects managed by tlie VJatts Libor Corrjnunicty Action 
Committee. Some institutional training was given at the Watts MC II 
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facility end the Gau,cu3 TiT.ininp; Center in San.^.uo , California where train- 
ees spend the vcck, r^iturniuf^ to thoir hccion foi* tl\a vr.ekcna. IIDTA-OJT, 
tlio Urban Lc^-ue, the Jo:\^ Optional i-vorTram (-K;)?) , and the I^ational 
Allicnce of }:\:r>i noser -.on -Job Opportimiuic'^ in the JiU^dncsy Muctor (I.'AB-JOBG) 
program had active on-the-job ti'uining pro^rans enrolling a total of H,63Y« 

Occx)ratlonp,l OfrcrjnrT?; 

The Los An^jeles Unified School District offered hS vocational 
pro^:ra^vs in the hinh nchoojij , vhile t})e secondary covAponent of the 
Regional Occur.otional Centers offered 6l. Due to sone ovcrJiic^ the 
number of different prcgrrinis at the secondary level totaled 73 • In the 
high schooDij, nine coni'ses enrolled 36*176 students or 86 percent of the 
total vocational enrolLnent: draft inrr, auto mechanics, vooUvrorking , 
typing, graphic arts, electronics, metal trades, steno{^raphy and machine 
shop. It should be pointed out that the 5>073 pupils registered intfood- 
vorking nay not necessarily be vocational students, since there was no 
clear indication as to hovr many were t^.:.king the course as a route to 
carpentry or other /:irafts requiring v-oodvorking skill, or merely as a 
hobby, (if woodvrorking were omitted as a subject leading to a career, 
then eight /School vocational programs absorbed 3I5IO3 pupils or 7^+ 
percent 0- 

EOP pupils also tended to concentrate in a fev; areas. The eight 
leading programs attracted l,15^f or U5 percent of the students enrolled 
in: cosnetolo-^y , autiomobile technician/inechanic, law enforceinent , clerk/ 
typists, typing and related, secretarial, drafting, and key- punch operator* • 

Table 2 at the end of the Section reveals that vrhereas the high 
schools offered 19 coui'ses of training not avaiLable at the Regional 
Occupational Centers , the latter offered 3k not provided by the high 
schools. These 53 pror^rari enrolled 15 ,7^^ or 37.5 percent of reg\x].ar 
secondary vocational pupils and l,l87 or 1+3 percent of those secondary 
students training uinder KOP. 

On the postsecondarj'' level, the colleges in the Cor:inunity College 
District offered SO vocational prcgro!r.s , Santa Monica 33 and the Regional 
Occupational Centers 75, for a total of 197 • Santa Monica provided 19 
that were not available to students enrolled with the District group. 
Fuii;her::iore, 73 college offerin.^s were not included in the KOC listinf:s, 
but on the other hand, ^5 RCC courses of training were not available to 
college students, VHiile the nuaber of adults who have enrolled in voca- 
tional courses in the regultir public school systc:a for co,reor purposes 
is unkno:-.Ti, the Regional Occurational Centers dcsif^ned exclusively for 
career develop-rient , enrolled only ^^orsons t?^kin.:<; coiu^ses for career 
rcHGOTS. Hence, they have been included in the 221 postsecondary oiTcr- 
ings in Table h at the end of the Section. As with secondary listings. 



1/ Correspondingly, the nujnbcr for occupational training in Table 1 at 
the end of the Section would dian.re fron lil,^^B7 or 30.5 percent of 
total pupil cnrollric:it in the Uniricd IvZ-iljc :'*::hcol I'lm-rict to ?;6 ,91^ 
or 26 ,8 percent with relative percentage ciianges in figure A. 
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variations brawecn Table 2 and Table U arc duo to the collnpsins of 
courceff vrltlvin cn o^cir*'.t:r.fai?.l area to correspond wJ.th co:nraral)lG offer- 
ings by the secondary .lu3titution.T vjvl Vodord ir»?:iupovrer projraus. 

The six Federal rr..^.npo^;er trnini^': pro^rnms accoiintcd for only 12 
percent of all enrollees in ckxll tiviininc, bnt there 8l occxipational 
offerinf^s vera Gurpasscd in nuiiiber only by the colJ.eges. Overall, almost 
one-fourth of Frideral tnarroovrer pror:r;\ri students v;ore in clerical training. 
Detailed rnalysis of the individual prc^/:rar.23 indicates that alTiOst 5? 
percent of IOTA cnrollccs x:ore in fo'.ir occupational areafs: multi-clerical, 
hea\'y duty truck drivin^^, paramedical, and niu2ti -industrial fabrication. 
Tvro programs, clerical and education aide, attracted 56 percent of liYG II 
enrollecs. Sixty-eight percent of Job Corps for V7omcn enrollees were in 
nurses aide and clerical, and 75 percent of the Kew Careers students \rerc 
enrolled in training as con-jnunity ser\dce aides . It should be pointed 
out that the I'loxican-Anerico.n Opportunity Foundation, sponsor of New 
Careers einphasizes training for vrork in public service. There was no 
notable concentration of CEP enrollees in any particular areas. WIN 
offered, seven programs in the health field, whereas the other five com- 
bined offered eight, but no conclusions could be drawn as to'the per-* 
centage of trainees in health occupations as WIIJ did not supply separate 
enrollments for any of its courses. 

Table k-A at the end of the Section indicates the distribution of 
enrollees in each of the three levels — secondary, post secondary, and Federal 
manpower programs — anong the seven major vocational-technical areas. 

Selected Services 

Table 5 of this Section displays the mjor supplemental services 
offered by all programs surveyed. Vocational guidance, job development 
and placement wore provided by all institutions and agencies except for the 
secondary schools which did not provide the latter two services. Other 
ancillary services, provided by the pror;rams or obtainable through refer* 
ral, were counseling, adult basic and remedial education, English as a 
Second Language, legal aid, child day care, tran^r^portation, and health 
services. The availability of these services and the extent to v/hich 
they are provided, varied among the individual programs. The major 
variable seemed to be the need^ of program participants. P'^or example, 
NYC II reported that since relatives and friends of students cared for 
the childron, they did not provide or arrange for child care. Adult 
%sic education and English as a Second T.anginge , which were avaiJable 
at the public schools and ccriTjJinity colleges, were open to Federal man- 
power program enroD.lees as well. The Regional Occupational Centers, how- 
ever, did not ofi'er either of these services. 

Recognizing the unusual problems arising from the roographic nature 
of the area they served. Federal manpov/er training prc?:2':.ms provided help 
to students who roauired transportation. Vmile emergency health care 
was available in all programs, only the colleges had medical service read- 
ily accessible on campus. Knrollees in some progrtnns motc given medical 
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cxft.TaiT»ations i/ith roll<x%'-up care; and certain jobs, such as those In the 
hoa]+b rioTd, rrnv/irrd crv.plct!:* physic[!..lri Loforc the, trainee cculd bo 
conn5di:rofl for r: -vlovr.f.nt, Tbc:?e wnro i)^u?.13y arrnnrcd fiiul y^id for by 
the prorT'*-!* The CrJirornia i:-:/in Rc.':o;uxf\'? Dcpnrtncnt, vhich includes 
the }>:})io:,r*:f'nt Survdco, vafj cViMrrted v;ith hr.ncllinr: sc;::ie of the services 
for Federal r.anpov;cr prcfrrr.T.s , bv.t sorr.e rtd.iinist" ^- .ors felt cnrollcos 
vcre better served xrtien the services vcre provided by the agency staff. 

Characteristics of Students 

VThile Table 6 of the Section indicates that the mjority of students 
enrolled in the CcCTiunity College District were white, there were con- 
siderable variations amonf^ the individual colleges. For example, East 
Los Anf;eles and Southwest Collej^e, roflcctins the ethnic and racial com- 
positions of their noiphborhoods , had n-^iiority enrolments from the 
Spanish surname and i31r.clc populations, Los Aun;eles Trade and Technical 
Collc?];e dre-f aLniost half of its student bod^'' from minority groups. 
Similarly, while approximatel;/ half of the enrollment of the five Regional 
Occupvational Centers was vrhitc, different facilities reflected the ethnic 
end racial composition of their .areas. Central City with if ,1S9 students, 
was mostly Black; West Valley, with 8,205, was mostly white; East Los 
Angeles drew nost of its 1,273 cnrollecs from the Spanish coaimunity; and 
Harbor (1,785) and North Valley (2,290) were mixed. 

Overall, Rlaclc enrollments for the colleges totaled 3£ percent of 
the student hoCy; Spanish sux^name, 15 percent. Black enrollments for the 
Regional Occupational Centers totaled 17 percent; S!:^anish surname, 26 
percent. Seventy percent of the ROC cnrollces qualified in at least one 
respect as disadvantcncd. About U5 percent of the secondary stixdents 
were white, BlacVis constituted 26 percent and 2h percent were Spanish 
surnauic. All secondary and postsecondaiy institutions also enrolled 
from five to seven percent of "other," 

V^ile Blades seemed to be the riajor target group served by Federal 
laanpc.rer trainin?r prc^jrarac, trainees v:ith Spanish surnames constituted a 
significant portion, ranging frcn 26 percent in WHI to 100 percent in 
ITcv; Careers, which was especially oriented to the ^'vanish ccrnrnwity. 
There were lar^jer vliite enrollments in scrae Federal manpower progrejns 
than were usually found in sone of the other cities with 38 percent 
white, MDTA, 22 percent, and ir£C II, 17 percent being the programs with 
largest white cnrolluonts. 

The prevalence of men in CEP and IJYC II v:as una^iial for these agencies. 
Vim, for FY 1971, was 60 percent fer.alc to hO percent laale, but at the 
tine Los Anftelcs vis surveyed (February, 1972) vmi r.ale enrollments had 
increased to 73 percent as a result of recent legislation conipellin.i: men 
on welfare to accept jobs or take training. Job Corps (entirely female) 
and the Community College District were the only institutions or agencies 
which registered more wowen than men. 
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•^tftff mewbcrs of inrlividual an^jncies supplied additional personal 
details rcgardinp; tbcir trnlncos# A nv:nber oT li'/C II students, mips 
and females, had ;juvf:nil.o rrccrd?:?, had dropped cut of school by the lOth 
grcnde, and read at thf: thiiA or i*ourth /-[rado level. The V/atts KYC II pi^o.ject 
accepted enrolleos up to ri':e L<>. WTil enrollees v.-crQ (^encr^illy older 
tlian T-!TffA enroilecs. Jnh Cnry)s f or '7oTnen also reported that mny of 
thoir trainees liad court records » r&nf^cd in nrje from l6 years to 21, 
and 25 to 30 percent had children. They were described as "botto!n of 
the barrel," /jirls with little raotivation, no hcne life, who turned 
to Job Corps because thajr had no place to go. The majority of 
New Careers cnrollees were over 25 years of age, frequently had children, 
many had arrest records were reluctant to speak English, but the 
group was re/;arded as well motivated* About one-fourth of New Career 
enrollecs were veterans • - 

III • Overlap » Duplications and Gaps 

4 

Table U at the end of this Section, which suinmarizes all publicly- 
funded occupational offerings available in Los Angeles during FY 1971, 
Indicates that 105*899 persons were involved in 173 different skill 
training programs . As can be seen in Table 7 (Appendi^J gli of these 
programs enrolling 7^>'*50 persons, or 70 percent of the total occupational 
enrolment, were offered by more than one institution or agency • All 
but one of these 6U programs were offered by postsecpnday institutions « 

The overlaps break dovm as follcc^s: 59 of the 78 secondary course 
offerings enrolling % percent of the total occupational enroUiaent; 
63 of the I'll postsecondary offerings (oraittinc work experience) en- 
rolling U5 percent; and 21 of the 32 offerings provided by Federal 
manpower programs (omitting the unspecified courses listed as occupational 
training) enrolling 66 percent of the total. Fifteen of the 6h programs 
were available at all three levels. Five other Federal manpo;rer train- 
ing programs were offered by postsecondary institutions, and one by the 
high schools. The overlapped offerings vrere heavily concentrated in two 
areas— trade and industry and office sT:ills« The former registered ^1,9^^^' 
students or UO percent of the total in occupational training; the latter 
22,389 or 21.U percent. There were eir;ht programs which fell into the 
duplicated category by reason of a small number of trainees from one 
level being added to a Djarge number of enrollees reported by atiother. 
These eight were: charter boat licensed operator, computer operator 
and programmer, health occupations, hospital admitting, locksmith, tinil 
and postal clerk, operating room technician, and medical office assistant. 

Hot shown in either Table U or 7 is the duplication of off^fl^ngs 
between the regular high school vocational programs and the HOP secondary 
program. Using TL.hle 2 to compute this overlap, we find that of 107 
vocational offerings available at the high schools and the ROP, 27 were 
offered at both institutions irith a significant number of students en- 
rolled: 26,2i*3 or 62.5 percent of high school registrants; 1,586 or 57 
percent of ROP students. 



Profyra^^m Compar^^d vllh the T/?bov ;>,rkct 

A cursory loo!: at the curolus and short c-.^^o occupntlonj? in the Los 
Angeles ai'ea (03 iuentified by ti\c Strite Bcr'^rtment or H\mn Resources) 
along with the nuTibcr of persons beinr^ trained in each of these oceu- 
patlon53 (i\*5;blc2 B-1 and B-?!) cvj -rests that cl^ill training pro^jrcms in 
the city are not closely related to local libor market needs • As can 
be seen in Table B-2, less than 12 percent of the total occupaticmj.l 
enrolLvient was beinc trained in shortr^e oecxipations and nore than 50 
percent were preparing for office jobs. 

Eight of the 12 shortace occupations were in the health area. Yet 
health enrollments constituted only 1.6 percent of the secondary enrol- 
lments ^ eight percent of the post secondary, and eight percent of the 
Federal mnpower tz-aininr; prc-^rc^m enrollments. Training in five of 
the shortage occupations was available at tiiore than one level. 

Sixteen of 28 surplus occupations were offered at more than one level 
accounting for 66 percent of the enrollment in these areas. Overall, 
approxiwately 32 percent of the trainees in institutional programs in 
Los Angr lij were being prepared for surplus jobs. Office positions and 
trade and industry occupations nade up the buUc of these enrolments. 
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Table B-1 ■ ■ 

Ku?-fB^;R- A![D r-i-ricTirr of sTUpniTs ki.t.oltjid hi TRAUfir-G for 
occu?ATio::3 for vniicii -nuiJi is a stjrpujs o? v?okicers 

Percent of Total 
Number of Students 
Ivu-Tibor of Students Enrolled in All 

Skill Trainia-i: pror^rRna Enrolled Skill Tra ininr^ I-^on rams 



General Merchandising 


\lk6 


ft/it. 

.7% 


Mid-Kanagenient 


120 


0.1 


Retail Cashiering 


189 . 


0.2 


Dental Assistants 


130. 


0,1 


Electronics Technology 


1,165 
5'+7 


1.1 


Coo-imunity Service Aide 


0.5 


Comrncrical Art 




1.7 


Drafting 


. 0,916 


8.0 


Boolikeeping 


1,995 


. 1.8 


Clerk/typist 


• 3,305 


3.0 


Typing and ReLated Occu- 






pations 


5,266 
871 


U.8. 


Information Communications 


0.8 


Supervisory and Administrative 




2,k 


Management 


2,682 
367 


Office Procedures 


0.2 


General Office Clerks 


2,738 


2.5 


Gook/Chef 


260 


0.2 


Construction and Maintenance 


288 


0.3 


Electronics Occupations 


U,563 


h.l 


Machine Shop 


1,621 


1.5 


Machine Tool Operation 


211 


0.2 


Automotive Services 


10 




Heavy Duty Truck Driving 


558 


0.5 


V/elding and Cutting 


l,0^f6 


1.0 


Tool and Die 


168 


0.2 


Sheet Metal 


877 


0.8 


Aircraft Maintenance. 


585 


0.5 


Airframe 


27 




Dressmaking 


135 


0.1 



Total 



39,'t35 



35.8 
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Table Yi-2 

Mn!rn^ ATID 3T:;nC.^!;T OF STUrvrlTf:! ;niPOI.T:-D TR'-vXirjlIG FOR 

"cccLiivjrior.o foi; Wiiicn Tinriii-; is a SiioKu'AGio of ijomers 

Percent of Total 
Nuiiiber of Students 
Ntcnber of Students Enrolled in All 



Skill Trcini-H'T Wo;-crai;;a . 


Enrolled 


Skill Traini 


Dental Hj'giene 


50 


O.Oi^^, 


Dieticians 


19k 


0.2 


Medical Technology 


20 




Licensed Practical Nursing 


1,29^+ • 


1.2 


Eegistered I.'ursins 


1,393 


1.1* 


Occupational Therapy 


82 


0.1 


Radiological Technology 


129 


0.1 


Secretarial 


2,152 


• 1.9 


Stenograph^/ 


5,565 


5.0 


Police Science 


1,178 


1.1 


Diesel Engine Mechanics 


.6k 


0.1 


Paramedical cluster 


217 


0,2 


Total 


12.338 


11.2 



Programs Ccmparecl. with Popttlation Grotit>s 

Table C shars the number of residents from Los Angeles, by target 
group, who received skill training. 

Using unpublished 1970 Census data, it is possible to estimate the 
Spanish surname population. If the Spanish populixtion is separated from 
the white population, the vrtiite youth (16 to I8 years of oge) population 
drops, to 76,356, v;ith an occupational cnrolL'aent rate of 27,8 percent, 
The Spanish' surname youth population is cstiniatcd at 28,2^+9, vith en 
occupational enrollment rate of 37.5 percent* The adult white population . 
becomes 579>845, with. an enrollment rate of h^6 percent. The adult Span- 
ish siuniame population is estimated at 203,067 with an enrollraent rate of 
U.U percent. 

It appears that the population least affected by the Federal manpower 
training prc::rains was the white poor. The low percentage of individuals 
served for all target croups su?(:ests a la/ level of resources relative to 
the need for occupational training. 

The participation rate for women relative to men, in Los Angeles 
Federal inanpovrcr pron:rans tended to be lower than that in other cities 
surye^^ed. This follo'./ed from a generally obscivcd relationship bctvrecn 
xmemployinent rate and the participation rate for women. Most Federal man- 
power program adjainistrators placed a recruiting priority on male heads of 
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C0!?'-'AT^I30IT 0? POKJIATIOTI cmj?3 IN CITT V7ITII 
. lJUi-IBEBS Cv' '^im^ GR0UP3 II; SKILL TJl\]aiIIIG 



PoTiuletion GroOT 



Age 
16 to 18 



Hacc/Sex 

Total 

Vmite 
BlacJc 

Male 
Female 

Total 

vmite 
Black 

Male 
Female 



Total Ktnber 
In City 



137,509 

10J+ ,605 

26,263 

68,)! 91 
69,018 



1,029,680 

782 ,912 
l8if,039 

506,571 
523,109 



Number of 
Students Enrolled 
in Skill Training 
Pror-:r)ir;S 



if 2, 026 



18,632 
10,9&3 

26,185" 
15,8iH 



58,907 

31,963 
11,209 

33,230 
25,677 



Percent 
Enrollel 



30.6^ 

17.8 
ill. 7 

38.2' 
22.9 



5.7 

k.l 
6.1 

6.6 
1^.9 



Note: In each age group the total of Blacks and whites nay be somewhat 
less than the grand total. This difference represents the number 
of persons of other races,, i.e, American Indian, Oriental, residing 
in the city • Totals of whites include persons of Spanish stirname* 

household. In cities vrith lovr unerriployment rates, i.e., Cliarlottc, Jack- 
sonville, Washington, D.C,, r.ales are generally able to f ind rionial ^dhs 
to provide sufficient ^'bread*' noney. I^^cgram administrators usiially find 
a plethora of female applicants, but must search the pool halls and street 
corners for men. In- cities with hir:h unemploynient , i.e., Sacramento, Los 
Angeles, Kansas City, Detroit, eraploy^nent for men becomes much more dif- 
ficult. As the unenmloyed men find their way into the manpa^er prcsrams, 
given the limited slots of the procrairis, the women are forced out. 
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IV# Isamt^cTncnt , Adnjni strati on nnd CQordin^tlon 

- With ft Ct^'naard irotropoUlan Statistical Area (S?^A) that includes 
77 tiunicipalitios r^.r,d COO f;ovcrni:*Qntal jiu-indictions, Los Anr.elcs' cliecr 
Bize is a major roadblo.;ic in the path of cr.";r»rchensive in<\npower ple^nning;. 
The massive cjrno or n school tiytitaix irith more than 137,000 hi^h school 
students, a ccrrTiimity college syctcni with uore than 6l,000 day students 
alone ^ over 103,000 if evening students are included j and a WBI program . 
with more than 11,000 enrollees, all contribute to a tendency to operate 
in "one's own kiii^^dom*" In the smaller citiec of the 20 surveyed, i.e. 
Allentown, Charlotte, Rochester, prograia aciininistratoi^s knew each other 
personally, and had a rough idea of the occupational trainin^r available. 
In Los Angeles , many program administrators appeared unaxmre of the 
existence of other prosrams. 

Through the office of the Mayor, the Kjinprnrer Area Planning Cotmcil (I4APC) 
and its technical assistance unit have received a igrant to outline duplica* 
tion and gaps in the manpower area. The technical xmit stresses the lack r 
of "clout*' of the CAIIPS (or VAPC) mechanism. The plan itself tends to 
be a collection of last year's proposals. Given the vertical funding 
nature of the Federal categorical progrexos, it is quite lot4:ical that 
the CAMl^ "plan" becomes an information piece rather than a planning 
document. Community groups are often able to secure "national contracts" 
through their congressmen, thereby bypassing the CAMPS mechanism. 

Members of the technical assistance unit of the MAFC felt that there 
was general discrimination acainst poor whites in the poverty programs. 
Unrepresented in the coenmunity action agency, living in pockets rather 
than in concentrated arqas , it was claimed that the white poor look at 
the manpower programs as Black and Brotm programs. It vms generally 
felt that the comniunity action agency showed favoritism to cei*taln Black sub- 
contracting agencies, despite evaluations indicating poor performance on 
their behalf. 

V# Summary 

In conclusion ^vocational education is Los Angeles seemed to leave 
considerable room for improvement in a number of areas, the most signif- 
icant being closer relationships to local Jabor market needs. The most 
effective pro^^rans appeared to be at the secondary level where students 
could receive trainini:^ not only at their regular high schools tut through 
the HOP. The EOF provided flexibility in scheduling and enabled students 
to train in a niamber of areas which could not be easily taught in an 
ordinary high school setting. 

■■ • 

At the postsecondary level, neither the Regional Occupational 
Centers nor the Corriuiiity Colliir.es wei*e operating at full capacity. The 
ROCS did enroll a more disadvantaged population whereas there was a large 
four-yc^OT feeder college population in the colleges. With the exception 
of Los Angeles Trade and Technical Collep,e^ all of the other colleges 
• surveyed reported difficxilty in attracting students into career prci;rams 
and maintaining the interest of the students who did enroll. This was 
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particularly the ca.^e with students frc:^i minority croups. In fr.encral, 
the colleges tondod to j'unction a.s four-vcar foedfrr ini:titutions , T/hile 
the FOC ccViZcr::^ c::clur?ive jy career orionuod, tended to enroll a more dis- 
advanta,n;ed population. 

The Federal mrinpoT-rer training prc^raras operating in the city had a 
number of problcrj?. . The mo^t frequently mentioned vras the fact that the 
procrarns were so 3;irfye and the adninictrative hiex*e.rohies so involved (e.g. 
one of the IIYC II prcr^ramc was operated by six subcontracting af^cncies) , 
that policy makers were .remote from the needs of participants. Policy 
makers were froquontly unaware of resources, in the comnmnity and often 
did not know what other programs were operating in the community. Further 
complicating tlie mtter, v/as the absence of any contractual obligations 
for linkaf^es between programs . According^ tp MFC adjuinistrators , Federal ■ 
manpower traininf^ prof!;rams vrere spendin.55 too much time and money on 
supportive services and not enough on "hustling" jobs, 

Wliile there vrere five skill centers in operation, these were criti- 
cized for trainin,^ persons for obsolete jobs and using outdated methods 
and techniques of instruction. 

Althoui?;h 70 percent of the occupational programs in the city were 
offered by more than one agency, this did not seem to be a matter of serious 
concern given the sheer sise of the city, both in terms of population and 
geographic area. VHiat did seem to be a matter of concern, ha*rever, was 
the large percentage of training being concentrated in surplus o.reas and 
the small percentage in shortage areas. Clearly labor market data was 
not being utilised in program planning. 

Kegardir^^ various population groups, there seemed to be a general 
concensus among 3»'ederal manpower administrators in Los Angeles that 
programs in the city were Black oriented. Poor v;hites between 19 and 
years of age wei*e underserved relative to. their concentration in the 
population and Sjmnish surname persons claimed that they were the last to 
kna:7 about programs • Finally, women in the city appeared to be somev;hat 
tinders erved. 
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Tabic 1 
Los Aneeles 



Tom mm'^.n of siimcirrj sirollsd Mid total iiui-ssr of 

STUDEIIT3 Ki:ROLL!iID L'l OCCUPATIOir.^L TPAIIJIIIG DI PUBLIC 
HiSTirJTIONS AirO FISDSRAL manpower PHOGRAI'IS 



institution/agsucy 

IjOs Angeles Unified District 
Regional Occupation Centers 
(Secondary) 



TOTAL 
ENROLLED 

137,739 
2,773 



NUl-IBER ■ 
EilROLLSD 
FROM CITY 

123,965 



NUIf-IBER IN 
OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINraG 

Ul,987 

2,773 



NUMBER FROM 

CITY, 
OCCUPATIOITAL 
TRAINING 

. 37,788 

2,631* 



Regional Occupation Centers 

(Postsecondary and Adult) 17,7^.2 . ' . 16,855 
Los Angeles Cormmity College (l) 

.District (Day) (8 Colleges) ^9,020 29,955 

Santa Monica Community College 12,500 9,125 



17,71^2 
2,968 



16,855 

19,^70 
2,166 



(1) 



lianpower Development and Training 

Act k,h06 

Concentrated Employnent Pl'ogram 2,555 

Work Incentive Program 11,819 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 
(Economic and Youth Oppor- 
tunities Agency) 1,921 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 

' (Watts) 165 

Job Corps for VTomen 926 

New Careers (Mexican -American 

Opportunity Foundation) 232 

Manpower Dcvelopnient and Training 

' Act- On-The -Job Training' (2) 1,000 

Jobs Optional Program 535 
National Alliance of Businessmen- 
Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector 2,ll59 
Urban Lcaguc-On-Thc-Job Training 643 



3,3(A 
2,555 
7,919 

l,i»79 

165 
270 

76 

600 

321 



2,^59 
611 



k,ko6 
1,U66 
U,576 



1,921 

0 
U30 

232 

1,000 

535 



2,U59 
6^3 



3,301* 
1,U66 
3,066 



1,^79 

0 

125 

76 
600 
321 



2,U59 
611. 



(1) According to the District Coordinator for Occupational Education of the Los 

Angeles Conununity College District, it vas impossible to report the percentage 
of students who were residents of Los Angeles City. These figures are rough 
estimates. 



(2) Figures for the MDTA-OJT Pro--rain were obtained from the Lbs Angeles Comprehensive 
^Manpov^er Plan, Fiscal Year I971. No intei-vicw was conducted. 
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Table 1 
(Continued) 



Los Angeles 



DtSTITUTiai/AGSI^CY 



TOTAL 
EITOOLLED 



nmoLLSD 

FROM CITY 



NUMBER ET 
OCCUPATIOirAL 
TRAINING 



KUlffiER FRai 
CITY IN 
OCCUPATIONAIi 
TRAINING 



Los Angeles Unified School 

District - Adult 87,656 78,890 

Los Angeles CcTjaimity College (5) 

District - Adult . if2,19^ 29,638 



25,990 
39,323 



23,391 
26,563 



(3) 



(3) 

According to the District Coordinator for Occupational E-Uication of the 
Los Angeles Corj:2iinity College District, it vas impossible to report the 
percentar.e of students who vere residents of Los Angeles City. These 
figures are rough estimates. 



Los Angeles 



OCCUPAIIOIIAL OFFERTOGS IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
BY .TYPE Aim E-.'ROLLluEtra 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFBHiraS 



KUI^BER OF STUDHITS UNROLLED 



Los Angeles Unified School District 


- Hif:;h School 


Animal Laboratory Technician 


• • k2 


Automobile Bo ly and Fender Repair 




Autonobile Upholstery 


5 


Office Machine Repair 


• 2 


Machine Shop 


1,023 


Sheet Metal 


716 


Welding 


9 


Stenography 


2,637 




kMs 


.AgriculttH-e Production 


379 


Ornojuental Horticultvire 


852 


Radio -Telephone Operator 


h9 


Warehouse & Forklift Txnick Operator 


10 


General Merchandising 


276 


Bookkeeping 


790 


Peripheral Equipment Operator 


22 


Keypunch Operator 


16k 


Childhood Education Aide 


3hl 


Comraercial Sewing 


257 


Dietary Aide 




Pood Services 


98 


Housekeeper Aide 


11 


Cosmetology 


if7i 


Upholstery 




V/oodvorking 


5,073 


Automobile Painting 


2 


Autonvobile Technician/Mechanic 


161 


Foreign Car Repair 


10 


Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 


8 


Appliance Repair - 


20 


Automobile l^echanics 


5,1^3 


Conmercial Art 


1 


Locksmith 


3 


Furniture Mailing 


hh 


Concrete Carpentry and Construction 


29 


Photography 


96 


Drafting 


6,99^^ 


Electronics ♦ 


3,171 


Radio and Television Service 


37 


Graphic Arts 


lt,006 


Bookbinding 


100 


Metal Trades 


2,717 


Plastics 


2kQ 


Small Engine Repair 


18 


Power Sewing 




Licensed Practical Nur.ce ' 


506 


"TOTAL 


1*1,987 



Table 2 
(Continuod) 



Los Atigelcs 



OCCUPATION OFFERIKGS 



NUI'BER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 



Los Anf.eles City Unifi.ed School District - Adult 



Air Testing and Balancing 
Heating and Ventilation 
Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 
Steam Plant Operator 
Appliance Repair 

AutooDbile Body and Fender Repair 
Automobile Transnulssion 
Automobile Electricity 
Automobile Upholstery • 
Brakes and Front End 
Blue Print Reading 
Office Machine Repair 
Acoustical Tile 

Construction Equipment Operator 

Heavy Equipnicnt Operator 

Motoi' Svreeper Operator 

Bricklaying 

Wallpaper Hanging 

Pluiabing 

Dryv:all Installation 
Roofing 

Concrete Masonry 
Floor Covering 

Jfotion Pictvire Property Craftsmen 
Process Instrumentation 
Clock Repair 
Machine Shop 
Sheet Metal 
Welding Arc 
Welding Sculpture 
•Welding 
Tool and Die 
Die Sinking 
Precision Inspection 
Plastic Technology 
Barbering 
Meat Cutting 

Wat Distributing Systems Practices 
Upholstei*y 

Cabinctmaking and Millwork 
Commercial Pool Service 
Surveying 

Advanced Road Surveying 
Electrical Teclniology 
Mechanical Technology 
Automobile Air Conditioning 
Stcnograplicr, Secretary 
Management 

lypins Related Occupations 
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15 
16 

311 

119 
33 

356 

120 
25 
25 
69 
85 

203 
33 

212 
■ kl 
27 

167 
83 
2k 

lk9 
53 

h37 
8k 
20 
60 

59 
33k 
335 

76 

21 
787 
12lf 

2k 

19 
150 

17 
211 

59 
220 
106 
107 
269 

18 

22 
130 

5U 
1,850 
I417 
5,262 



Tabic 2 
(Continued) 



Los Angeles 

OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFIKHTGS • . NUlfflER OF STUDHITS ENROLLED 



irOS /mp;cies oity una ilea scxiool District 


- Adult (Cont'd; 




73 


Kurseiyntan 


50 


ucnorax licrcnanaismg 




Keox hstate 


330 


Boo Jike eper s 


' 1,836 


renpnerajL £<g,uip!aenu sjpoTOiZOT 


575 


Koypxinch Opcrcitor 




i^enLcLL Assistant 


20 


Licensed Vocational Nurse 




Licensed Vocational Nurse Eeftresher 


15 


Practical ITurse 


597 


Operating Room Technician 


82 


Hone Health Aide 


Uo 


Physical .Therapy Aide 


17 


X-Ray Technician 


57 


Inhalation Therapist 


15 


V7ard Clerk 


57 


Registered Nurse Refresher 


75 


Commercial Scaring 


368 


Dietary Aide 




Food Services 


132 


Cosmetology 


10k 


Automobile Painting 


25 


Automobile Mecheaiics 


1,063 


Automobile Tune-up 


587 


Foreign Car Repair 


45 


Front End Aligmient 


91 


Commercial Art 


30 


Publication Art 


22 


Sign Painting 


36 


Technical Illustration 


13 


Technical Writing 


15 


Photocraphy 


8w 


Photography Eqxiipment Repair 


3U 


Contractor License Preparation 


128 


Bvtildmg Construction Estimating 


80 


Locksr/iith 


68 


Property Maintenance 


k2 


Carpentry 




Iron vrorking 


288 


Pressirre Vessel Code 


31 


Diesel Engine Repair 


108 


uraxoing 




Cadastral. Mapping 


33 


Elcctro-r'echanical Drafting 


22 


Petro-Chcriical Pipe Drafting 


51 
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Table 2 
(Continued) 



Los Angeles 

OCCUP/iTIOlIAL OFFERINGS . WUIffiER OF STUDTirTS ErROLLED 

Los Anf^elos City Unified School District Adult (Cont'd) 

Tool resign 20 
Electrical Estimting 1Q 
Basic Electric itj^ , . 8l 

Electrical vriring and Code ' 96 

Electric Fever Generation and rSs^p-tribution 25 
Traffic Signal Circuitry 3!^ 

Basic Electronics 26o 

Electronic Assembly 128 

Electronic \iiring • 153 

Transistors 

F.C.C. Radio 27 
Electronic Equipment Repair . 30 ' • * 

Radio and Television Service 972 
Industrial Supervision 53 
Upholstery Plant Kanageiaent • • • ^ 25 

Printing ' 288 

Fingerprint Classifier 26 

Municipal Building Maintenance 303 

Comunication for Mujiicipal Employees IU2 
Office Procedure for Municipal Eroployees 79 
Technical Refresher for Municipal Employees 12 
TOTAL 25,990 

Los Angeles Unified School District Regional Occupational Centers - High School 

Office l^achine Repair - 71 

Graphic Arts 67 
Charter Boat Licensed Operator .3 

Tool and Die 5lf 

Machine Shop 15 
Sheet Metal . I13 

Welding 1|8 

Cosmetology 238 

Food and Restaurant Service 30 

Small Engine Repair y^ 2h 

Apparel Design and Fatternr»aking ' 30 

Upholstery 3^0 

Plastic Occupations 38 

Carpentry 1^9 

Construction Eqxdpnient Operator 10 
Brick Masonry 5 * 

Automobile Technician/Mechanic 2kh 

Automobile Farts Counterman " 10 

Aeronautics Airplane and Engine Machine kO 

Commercial Art J^O 

Automobile Body and Fender 38 



Tftblc 2 

(Continued) • ^ 

Los Ancelos 

OCCUTATIOIiAL OFFERH'iaS KU!«IBER OF STUDHITS PI^ROLLED 

T.os Anr.elGg Unified School Diw^urict Rc^^ional Occupationc?! CGnters - UifCa School (Cont'd) 

Hospital Services, Handicapped 10 

Air Conditionirc/Rc"^- 'ceration . . 12 

Plant Operations 1 

Appliance Repair 32 

Automobile l^holstery kl 

FxrrnitTAre Making and Refinishing 9 

Locksmith 5 

tiding end Related Occupations - 130 

Clerk Typist 1^9 

Electronic Services k9 

Radio and Television 56 

Electrical Products Technician 11' • 

Floor Covering 29 
Custodial' Engineering * - • .19 

Operating Roon Technician 2 

Medical Office Assistant ' . 7 , 

Health Occur>aticn Education 3 

Medical Diet Aide . 20 ; 

Child Care 10 
Bookkeeper .62 

Keyp\mch Operator • 92 . 

Corrputer Operator Program 5 

Ward Clerk^ 20 

Office Procedures - 7^ 

Medical Secretary . kZ 

Telephone Operator ^9 

Mail and Postal Clerk 10 

Hospital Admitting 5 

Secretarial 103 

Stenographer 60 

Law Enforcement l82 

Drafting 103 

Piping Design l8 

Retail Cashiering ^3 

Sales end 2»:anasement . - l8 . 

Licensed Practical llurse k 

Floristry 28 

Landscape Gardening 32 

Forests and Natural Resources Occupations 58 

Health Services 58 . - 

TOTAL 2,773 
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Table 2 
(continued) 

Los Angeles 

OCCUPATIOriAL OTFERBIGS MUI-IBER OF STUDilJTS EJROLLED 

Los AnfTeles Rcr;lonal Occupational Centers Postnccondary and Adult 

Office Machine Repair I78 

Paint Technology 78 

Print Ing/Graphlc Arts 366 

Charter Boat Licensed Operator ^ k3 

Machine Shop * 92 

Sheet Metal 6I 

Air Testing and Balancing ll^- 

Tool and Die lllf 

Cosmctolo^^y I67 

Food and Restaurant Service , ^ 95 
Textile Production and Fabrication ' ' k6 

Apparel Design and Patternmaking 105 

Welding 503 

Plastic Occupations I33 

Carpentry 3l5 

Nurse's Aide 385 

Construction Equipment Operator ' ICk 

Acoustical Tile 51 

Itosonry 28 

Airframe 27 

Power Plant 38 

Commercial Art • • I56 

Automobile Body and Fender 172 

Automotive Technician/Mochanic 1,U22 

Refrigeraticn/Alr Conditioning llf5 

Heating, Ventilation and Refrigeration I78 

Steam Plant Operations I59 

Appliance Repair 39 

Automobile Upholstery 3O 

Locksmith 78 

Clerk Typist 3,156 

Oyping I, II, III, IV 717 

Magnetic Tape/Selectric Typewriter 30 

Engineering TechnoXocy I8 

Process Instrumentation 56 

Electronic Services 2^7 

Radio and Television 152 

Electrical Products Technician \- I5 

Fireplace Construction 2h 

Drywall I78 

Floor Covering 73 

Diesel Engine Repair 6^ 

Operatins Room Technician hO 

Licensed iVactical I.-ursc 37I 

Medical Office Assistant * I55 

Occupation fJducation 2181 



Table 2 
(ContinuGd) 

Los Angeles 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERUfGS 



NUMBER OP STUDMTS ENEOLTiED 



Los Anprplcs Regional Occupational Centcrr. - Postsecondary and Adult (Cont'd) 









155 




l^OoX 




255 








140 


Business Machines 


239 


^^^^^^^ ^^^^ — ^ ^ — — — ^— 

Ox* Ice Procedixres 


93 


Meaica± becreoary 


281 


rlal± una. JrOS uSt± UXCPK 


102 


xlospitaj. Aoiniuoing 


120 


Secret ardcil % . . 


. 1»^52 


Stenographer 


2kl 


Public Service Occupations 


50 


Draixxng 


282 


Keoall Casnierxng 


l'*3 


Grocery Checking 


125 






School Bus Driver 


52 


Dental Assistant 


31 


Heat Cutting 


78 


Landscape Gardening 


135 


Apparel Accessories 


33 


Upholstery 


118 


Clerical 


51*9 


Electrical Pover 


50 


Piling/office Machines 


76 


Conracrcial Photography 


95 


Retail Merchandising 


U6 


TOTAL 


17,7^2 



Los Angeles Coirjiunity College District - Postsecondary 



Agricxilture 
Animal Husbandry 
Dairy Husbandry 
Fnjit Crops 
Agricultui-e Business 
Agriculture Engineering 
Floristry Horticulture 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Natural Resources ?!anaGenient 
Adveiiiising Services 
Finance and Credit 
General Merchandising 
Home l\irnishinGS 

ERIC 



2h 
225 
13 

Ik 
23 

67 

128 
lOU 

23 
67 
3Uk 
Ik 



Tftble 2 
(Continued) 

Los Angeles 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFEREIGS NWOJER OF STUDillTS ENROLLED 



Los Angeles Co:r::nunity College District - Postsecondary (CoritM) 



Real Estate 


111 


Recreation and Tourisn 


61 


Transport at i on 


108 


Dental Assistant 




Dentul Hygiene 


50 


Dental Laboratory Technician 


115 


Nursing 


1.^01 


Nursing Vocational 
Nurse's Aide 


^l8 


65 


Oneratinfic Room Technician 




Occupational Therapy 


82 


Prosthetics • . 




Radiologic Technician - 


119 


Psychiatric Aide 


120 


Nuclear Medical Technician 


20 


Medical Records Science 


22 


Home Econoniics 




Clothing and Textiles 


12 


Consu^uer Education 


8 


Family Health 


8 


Faiaily Relations 


6 

w 


Housing and Home Furnishings 


6 


Care and Guidance of* Chi^dron 




Accounting 


2,211f 


Bookkeepers 


62 


Business Data Froccssin/^ 


2.097 


Prop^ramminpr 


2U2 


Fijing and Office I*!iachines 


1.068 


General Office Clerical 


180 


Information Conmunieation Occunations 


871 


PBX « 


66 


Journalism 


921 


StcnograT)hy , Secretarial and Related 


2.627 


Secret allies 


•5Q7 


QiiT^AT^'i Q rt>»vr A r^'n"? n*? e"^ Tf*fi + "If A Vn^fi ^^itnoM^' 
OUpw jr\ JLa OX J ^ iVUillJLii JLS> wX^C«b^ V C I%£Hlagc4Uwn^ 




Public Kelations 


12 


Engineering Related Technician 


662 


Architectural Technology 


18 


Chemical Technology 


75 


Civil Techno lo^Ty 


56 


Electronic Technology 


1,365 


Electrical Motor Repair 


125 


Instrument Technology 


8 


Machine Engineering (Mechanic) 


175 


Urban Plannin.p; 


80 


Lav; Enforcement 


1*69 


Air Conditioning-; 


292 


Ai O Lie Body and Fender 


10k 


Aihl^>ilc Service Technician 


92U 



Table 2 
(Continued) 

Los Angeles 



OCCUPATIOllAL OFFERINGS 



NUMBER OF STUDEKTS ETmOLILD 



Los Anncles Comtinlty College District - Postsecondary (Cont'd) 



Aircraft Kuaintenance 

Ccmiercial Art 

Commercial Photography 

Construction and ^^aintenance 

Carpentry 

Plastering 

Electricity 

Diesel Electricity 

Drafting 

Radio and Television 
Electronics Occupation 
Graphic Arts 

Work Experience Vocational 

tochine Shop 

Machine Tools 

Sheet Metal 

Welding 

Metallurgy 

Cosmetology 

Plastics 

Social Services 

Culinary Arts 

Food and Eestaxu^nt 

MLUwork 

Building Maintenance 
Textile Fabrication 
Commercial Music 
TOTAL 



585 
1,656 

k66 
• kQ 

122 
27 

hn 
70 

1,333 
158 
1,090 

592 
121 
308 
211 

57 
283 

55 
209 

91 

hi 
26o 
210 
156 
262 
590 

91 
31,971* 



Los Angeles Community College District - Adult 



Agriculture 
Animal Ha^bandry 
Dairy Husbandry 
Agricultural Engineering 
Floristry Horticulture 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Natural Resoiu*ces I-.'anagement 
Advertising Services 
Finance and Credit 
General Merchandising 
Home Furnishings 
Insurance 
Real Estate 

Recreation and Tovurism 
Transportation 
Retail Trade, Other .;• 
Dental Assistant 
I - Laboratory Tcclinician 
EiyC 



55 
125 
3 

17 
58 
68 

51 
78 
211 

UI5 
6 
35 
1,395 

393 
306 
20 

33 
58 



Tab].e 2 
(Continued) 



Los An£;elcs 

OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERDTGS IIUMBER OF STUDEiiTS ETOOLLED 



Los An.'^eles Corjnxmity College District >- Adult (Cont'd) 

Hiirsing ' * 15 

llursing Vocational I7U 

Occupational Therapy ' UO 

Prosthetics 23 

Radiologic Technician 5I 

Psychiatric Aide 21 

Nuclear Medical Technician 20 

Medical Records Science 99 

Home Economics 282 

Clothing and Textiles 12 

Family Health 2 

Foods and Nutrition • . . 11 
Care and Guidance of Children ' ' jlfO 

Food Kanagement Production 5 

Accounting 2,828 

Bookkeeping • 12 

Business Da^ta Processing 3,*^3^ 

Prograsaing 2U0 

Filing and Office !»&chine 376 

General Office Clerical I70 

Information Communication Occupations 918 

PBX 70 

Journalism 262 

Quality Control 55 

Stenography k ^OSk 

Secretarial 273 

Stenograpliy, Secretarial, Other 89 

Supervisory, Adniniotrative, Management 1,775 

Office I'inagement I8 

Supervisory, ISxnagenent, Other 1,656 

Clerk Typists 3I 

Public Pelations ' 21 

Engineer and Related Technicians 562 

Architectural Technology I32 

Chemical Technology 102 

Civil Technolcsy lOU 

Electronic TcchnolCvgy 957 

Electrical Hot or Kepair 26 

Instrument Technolpcy 30 
Machine Engine (MQc'nanic) - ^ IO9 
Urban Planning * k6 

Enginccrinn, Related Tcchnolosy, Other 60 

Police Community Rc3-ations 5OO 

Police Science , 1,266 

Air Conditioning . I89 

Automotive Service Technician 222 

Automobile Body and Fender 9H 

M'*'*^*^"^cs 52H 

AcDif^n Occupations 23 

•Ai^^t I.Siintcnancu 678 



Table 2 
(Continued) 

Los Angoles 



OCCUPATIOKAL OFFiZmiGS NUMBER OF STUDEIITS EimOLLED 



Los Anr^oles Comnianity College District - Adult (Cont^d) 



Aviation Occupations y Others 
Commercial Art Occupation 


126 


709 


Product Design 


23 


Camaercial Photography 


312 


Fnotosraphic^ Still 
'Cineeatography 


35 


37 


Carpentry 


lli8 


Electricity 


875 


Masonry 


llB 


Painting and Decorating 


30t4 


Plumbing and Pipefitting 


898 


Glasing - • . . 


58 


Construction Management and Other 


3hO 


Drafting 


680 


Personal Services 


6 


Supervision Management 


606 


Garapbic Arts 


313 


Linotj'pe 


105 


Bindery 


hh 


Numerical Control 


U69 


^iachine Tools Technology 


59 


Metal Trades 


l»6 


Sheet Metal 


52 


Welding 


h% 


Personal Service Cosmetology 


192 


Fire Science 




Police Science 


2U9 


Professional Baking 




Resta\H*ant Management 


112 


Hef rigerat i on 


738 


Custodial Service 


98 


Tailoring 


IU2 


Textiles and Fabrics 


592 


Building and Groimds Management 


272 




"570 


Medical Records Science 


99 


Psychiatric Aide 


21 


Journalinn 


uu 


Comercial Music 


60 


Secretarial, Medical 


39 


Secretarial, Legal 


50 


paint Technician 


30 


Architectural Di'afting 


72 


Engineerinr; Drawinr; 


90 


Electrical Occupations 


876 


Electronics Occupations 


96U 


Convnunications 


60 


J^PiV^rial Electronics 


26 




39,323 



Tnblc 2 
(Continued) 



Los Ancclcs 

OCCOJPATIOIIAL OFPERHICS NUJTDER OP STUDEIITS ETmOLLGD 



Santa Monica Community Collonc (Los Ancfolos) 



Atttomobile Keclmnic 


85 


Photography 


2£k 


Plmbing 


60 


Drafting, Architeccural 


133 


Drafting, Kcchanic 


66 


Electricity 


kok 


Foreinanship 


39 


Printing 


50 


^^achine Shop 


88 


Jig and Fixture 


51 


Welding 


68 


Pattemaaking 


26 


Cosmetology 


1*1* 


Meat Cutter 


30 


Power Seyring ^ . 


33 


14ld-Management * 


120 


Retail Trade 


80 


Advertising 


75 


Finance and Credit 


60 


Heal Estate 


l8o 


Insurance 


30 


Registered Nurse 


• 92 


Licensed Vocational Hurse 


h3 


Niirse's Aide 




Radiological Technician 


10 


Inhalation Therapy 


15 


Early Childhood Education 


181* 


Construction Technician 


96 


Electro-Mechanical Technology 


71 


Mechanical Teclinology 


50 


Fire Science 


73 


Police Science 




Automobile Body Repair 


5^* 


TOTAL 


2,968 



ERIC 



Tabic 3 



Los Ancclcs 



OCajPATIGIAL 0FF2RIIIGS IN FEDCRAL VfllVO'.IKR OH EDUCATiaiAL PROGRAl-IS: 





injlffiER OP SaUDEITS 


AGENCY PROVIDING 


OCCUPATICXIAL OFESRHJGS 


HIROLIiED 




ManpOTcr Develop.r.ant and Traininc Act 




Landscape Installation 


kl 


Skill Ccn-hprs 


Nursery Vtorker 


20 


Skill Centers 


Veterinary Hospital Attendant 


70 


Skill Cpntprs 

Ulfc A Ji ii well l/CX 0 


Food Service 


21(0 




Paramedical 


503 


Skil 1 Ppnf 


Multi-Clerical 


915 


Skill Centers * 


Autonobile Body and Fender 


315 


Skill Centers 


Autonotive Services 


. 380 


Skill Centers 


AutoraoTjile and Truck Repair 


219 


Skill Centers 


Heavy Duty Truck Driving 


558 


Skill Centers 


Metal Machining 


95 


Skill Centers 


Mult i -Industrial Fabrication 


31k 


Skill Centers . 


Packagins Machine Adjuster 


39 


Skill Centers 


Welding 


135 
362 


Skill Centers 


Individual Referrrals 


Various Public and 




k,k06 


Private. Agencies 


TOOM. . 





Concentrated Employment Program 



Transportation Vtorkers 
ClericeJ. 



Coraraunity Service Aide 



Construction and Maintenance 

Electricians 
Gmrds and Vfatclunen 

ojom 



239 
232 



37k 



2k0 

203 
173 

1,1*66 



Community Service Organization 

Skills Training Employment 
Program, Los Angeles Covinty 
Schools, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

State of California, Dept. of 
Corrections, County of Los 
Angeles, City of Los An^cle: 

United COi-raaunity Efforts, Inc. 
Coxmty of Los Angeles 

City of Los Angeles 

Watts Labor Co.'omunity Action 
Committee 



Work Incentive Prop;ran\ 

Landscape Gardener 

Food Checker 

Dental Acsistant 

Dental Laboratory Technician 

Inhalation Tncrapict 

~ ' sj ;ed Vocational Uurse 

ERIC 



Table 3 
(Continued) 



Los Ancoles 

Wimn OF SlUDSKTS AGEIICY PROVIDING 

OCCUPATiaiAL OFFSREJGS EWROLLia) TRAIIIIUG 

Work Inoentlve Program (cont'd) 

Medical Insurance Technician 
Medical Office Assistant 
Medical Transcriber 
Accoimtins Clerks 
Accoiantants (Junior)^ 
BooJAeeper 
Clerical, General 
Clerk Typists 

Secretaries , , , 

Stenoisraphers 

Transcribing Machine Operators 

Social V/ork Aide • " • 

Air Conditionine/Rcftigeration 

Automobile Body and Fender 

AutoiTiObile Mechanic 

Brake and Front End Repair 

Cosmetology 

Diesel Meclianic 

Foreign Car Mechanic 

Heavy Duty Truck Driver 

Household Appliance Repair 

Motorcycle Repair 

Machinist 

Office Machine Repair 
Offset Press 

Radio and Television Repair 
Welding 

Upholstery . # ^ 

TOTAL h^37^^^ (2) 

yeir!hborhood Youth Corps II 
(EconoLolc and Youth Ooportuniuics Ar:ency) 

Health Occupations IO9 

Clerical 682 
Library Aide 1*2 

Education Aide 399 
Recreation Aide 25 

Craftsmen 21k 



(1) Number of persons enrolled in each occupational area was not available, 
according to Work Incentive Px^ogram Manager for Los Angeles* 

(2) The particular at;oncy or agencies providing training in each of the various 
occupational areas vas also in}available* Genorally, training agencies 

O included the Los Angeles City Scliools, commimity colleges and private schools • 

ERIC 



Table 3 
(Continued) 



Los An^clcs 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERIKGS 



NU;.32R OP 
HIIR0LL2D 



AGEWCY PROVIDIIIG 
TRAIIIING 



KelPihborhoo:! Youth Corps 11 
(Econo.nic and Youtii Oo portunlties Ardency) 
Cconf'd) 



Custodians 


30 




l*:alntenance VJorkers • 


90 • 




Other 


270 


(3) 


TOIAL 


1,921 


Job Conos 


Center for Wonen 




Floral, Desi^gner 


. 1 


Job Corps and Public Schools 


Itood Service 


•• • 8 


Job Corps and Public Schools 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


52 


Job Corps and Public Schools 


llurse's Aide 


JXk 


Job Corps and L«A. City Schools 


Health Occupations, Other 


2h 


Job Corps and Public Schools 


Clerical 


180 


Job Corps and Public Schools 


Academic and Paraprofescionals 


20 


Los Angeles City CoUege 


Cosnetolosy 


25 


Job Corps and Private Schools 


Electronics Assemblers 


6 


Private Schools 


TOTAL • 


1*30 





Key Careers 
(Mexican Airerican Opportunity Foundation) 



Medical Aide 


7 


Inter-Comnumity Hospital 


Mental Health Worker 


9 


Commimity Service Organization 


Kursc's Aide 


5 


Inter-Community Hospital 


Child Care Aide 


15 


Child Care & Developr.ent Service 


Library Clei*k 


3 


BruEcemeyor Memorial Library 


Coinniunity Service Aide 


173 


Various Government and Conwiunity 






Agencies 


Editorial Aide 


2 


Urban Affairs Institute 


Teacher Aide 


18 


Public Schools 


TOTAL 


232 





(3) SYOA is actually an xL-nbrolla ornaniaation vhich funnels trainees into other 

af:cncics vhich do all the training. These agencies arc as follovrc: Los Angeles 
County, Los An/^elcs City, United V/ay, United Cor.jnimity Effort, Skills Trainint; 
Q and Employment Project, and the State of California. 



Los Ancclcs 

su!C-;\inr op occimiTioiiu OFPinmras aot inrnEa o? studeiws seiived 

BY SECO:in\RY, P0ST32C0imM(Y, AIID D25VU;iT2iUT OP lABOH PR0C21UIS 



OCCTIPATIOII/IL QFFERBfGS aX>mL 

rdxaal Husbandry 223 

griculttrrc k03 

Gpriculture Business • 2U 

nlral Lab Tbchnician kZ 

gricultxire Engineering 23 

airy Ifttsbandry' 13 
orestry and Natural Resources l62 

Dtndscapo Gardening 208 

rnaocntal Jibrticulturc 98O 

ruit Crops 13 

eterinary Hospital Attendant 70 

dvextisins 98 

Bparel and Accessories 33 

atoxobilc F^trts Coiintennan 10 

rocery Checking 125 

inance and Credit 127 

etail Ibrchandising 7^ 

3jj^s and I*2inagenicnt 1|93 

chool Bus Driver 52 

eal Estate 29I 

ecreation and !i[burisni 86 
asrehouse and Forklift Operator - 10 

ransportation 3'*7 

nsurance 30 

sntal Health Worker 9 

ental Assistant I30 

ealth Occxtpations/Education 217 

dspital Adriitting -125 

icensed Practical Ihirse 1^29^ 

bdical Diet Aide 19** 

i^dical Office Assistant 162 

edical Secrctaiy 323 

urse's Aide 6lh 

perating Rooa ntechnician 90 

ard Clerk 11|0 
bspital Services 9 I&indicapped 10 

ealth Services 701 

ental Hygiene 50 

cntal Lab Technician 115 

cgistcrcd Ihurse 1>393 

ccupational Eiorapy 82 

rosthotics 12 

adiolocic Tedmician I29 

fsycliiatric Aide 120 

bd^l^^echnician 20 



imm SCHOOL 

379 
k2 



58 
32 
852 



10 



276 
18 



10 



3 
5 

510 
7h 

7 

k2 



10 
58 



posTSECOtnymr 

Ik 

23 
13 
10k 

135 
128 

13 

98 
33 

125 
127 

»^75 

52 
291 

61 

108 
30 

130 
21U 
120 
732 
120 

155 
281 
^95 
88 

iko 



50 

ns 
1,393 

82 
12 
129 
120 
20 



OP 
lABOR 



70 



25 
239 



52 
319 
61f3 



Table k 
(continued) 



Lofl AnGOlee 



OCCUPATIOIAL QFFERHIGS 




RTCit SCHOOL 


A V«iX PCiV wlfUnJU 




fedlcfiJL He cords 


22 
•■fa 




22 




^ihnlXLtlon Ql:crcii>v 


15 


• 








72*5 


XM 








Q2U 




18U 


OAA 


!lft<:h<nnr and fiV!2d:Uefi 


12 


no 






• 


0 

0 






ft 




0 

0 










0 






JUli 


IT 

■ill ii 












372 

• 






5U7 






!dH:oi»lfil Aide 


p 

€m 






0 








X^-I-*rj 


JLO 




1.0Q5 


* opis 










239 






C| r JO 




'70A 












« 














e 
P 


coo 




* 3L xxiig/ uxx xcc i*ncn jLIIC S 






1* Ikk 
X^X*f*t 






*t?X 


xyo 






tfWWh^^ tti^Jk # ^^^^ ■ ^^^^^^^ R^^^&^k 






















Xv 


^ AO 
XU^ 




;xjLXce irpoccuuxes 


Jx>f 


7k 
7** 


AO 

93 






» jLcy 


43 


^ liO 










0 nko 




>6CXe wajTxuJU 




103 




n ft r^r» Tibial'* 




P AQ7 










k nko 


fJ^f 




tfi/^o3?d Cli»5?lr 


20 


20 






Vsleuhone OnoM-toi? 










Lccovmting 




2,214 




teta Prococslns 


2,097 




2.097 




Cnformtion Co:.r3unication 


871 




Ati 

OfX 




Xournalisn 


921 








?ublic Eolations 


32 








Jupervlcory Adndnistrativo t^jt 


2,GS2 




&,0(Jfa 




flddlo Iiinac:cr.snt 


120 




1 OA 




?aint SJcchnolocy 


78 




78 




jlbrary Aide 


^^5 








?araprofcccionals (not specified) 20 


1 




20 


?irc Science 


73 








acctronic 5technolo£ar 


1,165 




1,165 




3ivil ircciinolO£y 


56 




56 




b^chitccture 


10 




18 




3icj:iical 2technolo.':y 


75 




75 




Shartcr Boat Liccnfjc 


kQ 


3 


U5 




2n * 0 i«C I^chnolony 


680 




660 





ERIC 



OJablo h 
(continued) 



Los AagcIcq 



OCCUPATIOII^L QFFERHIGS 



Enstnracntation TGchnoloey 6k 

olice Science 1,178 

Joastruction Technician $6 

aectro lj3chanical Technology 71 

^bcliine Engineering 175 

tfech&nical Technology 50 

frb&n Planning 80 

Icoustical Tile Installation 51 

lir I^rams 27 

\ir Testing and Balancing l4 
Ipparcl Design and Pattern 

1-Sxkine 135 
Uppliance Repair 91 
liutoEwbile Body and Fender 928 
\utoTnobile liachanics S,679 
iutomobile l5?holstery 76 
(Aeronautics kO 
Hutoniobile Painting 2 
(Aircraft l.&.inte nance 585 
lutoinobile and Truck Eepair 219 
Brick lasonry 33 
Bookbinding 100 
Building IJaintanance kOl 
Caarpentiy 1;77 
Coiranercial Art Ss Illustration 1,853 ' 
CoKiaercial Music 91 
Oorraercial Photogz'aphy 821 
Comnsrcial Sc'.ring 305 
Concrete Cai'psntry and Construc- 
tion 29 
Construction lfe.intanance 288 
Construction Equipcent Operator 111* 
CosTnotology 1,15^ 
Culinary Arts 260 
Diesel Engine Eenair 6h 
Draftins " 8,9l6 
Di'y;;all 178 
Diesel Electric 70 
Electricity 1,157 
Electronics ^,5^3 
Electrical totor Repair 125 
Fireplace Construction 2k 
Foreign Car Repair 10 
Floristry II6 
Floor Covering Installation 102 
Furniture jnidLr-; and Rcfinirh.ing 53 
Heatinij/ Ventilation and Rcrriger- 

ation 178 

nc^^9^.ity Truck Dtriving 558 

loERJCih 86 



HIGH SaiOOL 



182 



30 
. 52 
283 
5,868 
k6 
ko 
2 



5 

100 

19 

k9 
kl. 

96 
272 

29 
10 

709 



7,102 



11 
3,220 



10 

28 
29 
53 



8 



P0STSEC01ID.\RY 

6k 
•818 
96 
71 
175 
50 
80 
51 
27 
Ik 

105 

39 
330 
2,Ii31 
30 



585 

26 

262 
U28 
1,812 

91 
725 
33 



k6 
10k 
k20 
260 

6k 
1,61k 

178 
70 
9U6 
1,337 

"il 

67 
73 



DEPARE^aiT 
OP 
lABOH 



178 



315 
380 



219 
120 



25 



178 
78 



203 
6 



21 



558 



(continued) 



Los Ancclcs 



OCCUPATIOiaL OFFERDIGS TOm 
Jig and Fixtwe 51 
Ifechine Shop 1,621 
^i^et Cutting I08 
total 3!rados 2,717 
I^etalliiTGy 55 
l&chine Tools Operation 211 
Mlllwork " 156 
Miati Industrial Fabrication ^ik 
Office lachine Repair 251 
Pipina Design ~ I8 
Plant Operations 1 
Plastics 510 
Power Plant 38 
Printing/Graphic Arts 5,051 
Public Service Occupations 50 
Peripheral Equipncnt Operator 22 
Plastering 27 
Plvunbing 60 
Pattern ISiking 26 
Packafling I&chine Adjuster 39 
Quantity Foods 68I 
Radio and Otelevision Eepair k03 
Refrigeration/Air Conditioning if57 
Sheet listal 877 
Steam Plant Operation 159 
Small Engine Repair k2. 
Textile Production and Fabric- 
ation 636 
Tool and Die I68 
Upholstery 58I 
Welding 1,0J{6 
ifoodvrorking 5,073 
Social Service Occupations 47 
'oremnship 39 
brk EJiperience, Vocational 121 
iccuT>ational Eraining — IJotc(l) 906 
im 105,399 



HIGH SCHOOL 
1,038 
2,717 



73 
18 

1 
286 



i*,073 



22 



128 

93 
20 

759 
h2 



5k 
U63 
57 
5,073 



44,760 



PosrsEcoim\Ry 

51 
488 
• 108 

55 
211 
156 

178 



224 
38 

978 
50 

27 
60 
26 

305 
310 

437 
118 

159 



636 
Hh 
118 
85I1 

hi 

39 
121 

52,684 



DEPABTI-CSra 
OP 
lABOR 

95 



514 



39 
248 



135 



8,455 (2) 



Note: As infortntion on traininr; sites in Los Ancolcn vas insufficient to dctcrninc 

specific H'^'.jcrs of Jlopai'trujnt of lAibor cni'cllccs beir/j trained at and included 
in the totals of postsecondary institutions, no nurabcrs have been put in 
, parentheses in colun 4, Indications vere that there vas not much double counting, 

(1) These vere listed as Individual Referrals, Other, and Craftsmen, vrithout 
breakdovm, 

(2) Tnis figure docs not include the 'f,576 V/ork Incentive I'rorjran cnrollccs vho wore 
in occupational trainin.c; as no broakdovrn by occupational area vas available from 

cT's Angeles V/ork Incentive Prograjn I-'anagcr. 

ERIC 



Table h^ 



los A7i;;clcs 



DISTRIBUTION OP 


occup\Tiorr\L EijnoLLi'^fJS 


BY LE^/'^L Airo AREA. 




AREA 




posrcEcoiniw 


DEPARE-IEIIT OP 


Agricxilttire 


3.0^. 




1.3^ . 


Distributive Education 


0.7 


3.6 


3.1 


Health 


1.6 


8.U 


9.7 


HoMfi Economics (Gainful) 


0,8 


2.5 


^.9 


Business and Office 


19.7 


k2,l 


30.5 


Qtechiiical Education 


0,k 


6.7 


2.9 


Trade and Industry 


73.8- ■ 


35.2 . 


36.9 


• 

Work Exporience 




0.2 




1/ 

Unspecified-' 




0.2 


1 

MM 


TOTAL 


100.0^& 


100.0^ 


100.0^ 



1/ See explanation Table footnote 1 
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Table 6 

Los Angeles 

PEOGRAII EHR0LI2EIITS BY OFFERUIG AGHICY MD 
POHJIATION GROUPS SERVED 



IIJSTITUTION/AGEKCy TOTAL 

• 

Los Anseles Public Schools 100^ 

^fale 62^ 
Female 

Regional Occupational Centers 100 

Male 67 

Female* 33 



los Angeles Cannmnity College 

District 100 

I.^le U7 

Female 53 

Santa Monica Comnjunity College 100 

Kale 72 

Female 28. 



Manpower Developoient and 

Training Act - Institutional 100 

Male 5U 

Female If 6 

Concentrated Employment 

Program 100 
Male . 67 

Female 33 

Work Incentive Prcr;ram 100 

Male IK) 

Female 60 

Neighborhood Youth Corps - II 
(Econcx-aic and Yo'/'^h 

Opportunities Agency) 100 

tole 67 

Female 33 

Neighborhood Youth Corps - II 

O'fetts) 100 

Male 67 

Female 33 

Job Corps 100 

Male 0 

Female 100 



SPANISH 

BIACK WHITE SUH^Alffi OTHER 



26?S h% Zhi % 

17 50 26 7 

16 62 15 7 * 

if 82 8 6 



Ul 22 35 2 



57 3 39 1/ 

31 38 26 5 

^2 17 39 2 

88 1 10 1 

56 8 31* 2 
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Table 7 



Los Angeles 



IIUI-IIER OP STUDZIIT3 EUROLTSD EI OCCUPATIOILM 
OFFEPJICGS PROVIDED BY I-10I<E TI'AN OrS AGHI.'CY 



GCCin'ATIOrj'iL OFFSI^HIGS 
PROVIDED BY V.Qj3 
TILMT OIH AGEJCY 



^iculture 

'orcstry and ITatural Resources 
iindscape Gardening 
)rnamental Horticulture 

Jetail Mercliandising 
Jales and I-ianagGment . 
lecreation and Tourism 
'ransportation 

lealth Occupations Education 
lospital Admitting 
idcensed Practical Kurse . 
ledical Diet Aide 
ledical Office Assistant 
ledical Secretary 
lurse's Aide 

)perating Hoom Technician 

lealth Services, Other 

;are and Guidance of Children 

!hildhood Education Aide 

bookkeeper 

Clerical 

;ierk -Typist 

Joaputer Operator and Prosrammer 
Ceypujich 

lail and Postal Clerk 
)ffice Procedures 
letail . Cashiering 
ecretarial 
tenographer 
Cyping 

elephone Opei'ator 
Jharter Boat Licensed Operator 
jaw Enforcement 

iipparel Design and Pattern I'iiking 
Appliance Repair' 
Automobile Body and Fender 
Auto moh ile. Te chni c ia n /l-le chani c 



inj.iESR 0? STUDEirrs 

ElIROLLHD HI OCCUPATIOrAL 
OITEREIGS PROVIDED BY 
■ MORS TiiMI OlIE AGENCY 



k03 
162 
208 

980 



7lt6 
■ .U93 

86 
3h7 
217 
125 
1,29k 
19k 
162 
323 
61U 

90 
701 
725 
92U 

1,995 
2,738 
3,305 
537 
J151 

112 
167 
186 
2,152 

5,565 
5,266 

115 
k8 
1,178 

135 
91 

928 

8,679 



PERCEIITAGS OP TOTAL 
■IIUI-IBER OF STUDEIITS 

EIIROLLED ni ALL 
OCCUPATIOKAL PROGRUS 



.38 

.15 
.20 

.93 

.70 
.1*7 
.08 

.33 
.21 
.12 
1.20 
.18 
.15 
.31 
.58 
.08 
.66 
.68 

1.00 
1.90 
2.60 
3.10 

A3 
.10 

.16 
.XT 
2.00 
5.30 
5.00 
.10 

.ok 

1.10 
.12 

.09 
.88 

8.20 
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(Continued) 



Los Anscles 

OCCUPATIOirAL OFFERrJGS IIU!.3KR OF STUDKliTn PERCnni^GE OP TOmL 

ERO'/ID-^D BY irJllE EIJROLI.riD UJ 0CCUPATIC:D\L inT-SrJR OF STlJDKIiTS 

• HiMi OIIB AGH^CY OFFt^^HraS PROVIDED BY EIIROLLED III AI.L 

MORE m\U Olffl AGtiNCY OCCUl'ATIOILIL PIlOGl^AMS 



A\ito:tiobilc Upholstery 76 .0? 

Brick IS2,sonry 33 •OS 

Building I'aintemnce kOl .38 

Carpentry 1^77 

Connor cial Art and Illustration • 1,853 1.70 

Co^irajrcial Photosrapliy 821 .78 

Cojamercial Sewing 305 •29 

Construction Equipjnsnt Operator llif ,11 • 

Construction and liiintcnance 288 .27 ' 

Cosoetolosy 1>15'<- l«iO 

Draftinc * • 8,916 . 8.U0 

Electricity • 1,157 ^'^^ 

Electronics h,5S3 ^.3P 

Floor Covering Installation 102 ,10 . 

Ploristry II6 0,1 

locksmith 86 -.08 

Kichino Schop 1,621 1.5 

Orfice l-iichine Repair 251 •Zk 

Plastics 510 M 

Printina/Graphic Arts 5,051 ^.80 

Quantity Foods 68I .64 

Radio and Television Repair k03 .SS 

Air Conditionins/Refrigeration U57 ,k3 

Sheet Metal 877 .83 

Tool and Die I68 .16 

Uoholstery 58l .55 

Welding l,0l|6 .99 

awTAL 7^,^50 70.3 5^ 
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Section 13 



MEMHIIS 



!• Introduction 

Memphis, popiilation 663,97o, the scat of Shc3.by County, is the largest 
tirban center on the Mississippi River between St. Louis, Missouri and 
Neu Orleans, Louisiana, As such, it jTunctions as the business center of 
the agricultural south, Memphis is the largest spot cotton market in the 
vorld, a major feed manufacturing center, and the world's largest hardwood 
xnarket . 

Valiiable to industrial Memphis is the Memphis Harbor Project, a 50 
• million dollar development that provides the city with a deep, current -free 
Stillwater harbor and waterfront industrial sites. More than eight million 
tons of river cargo are handled annuaUy by the Port of Memphis --the second 
largest port on the inland water.7ay sj'-stera. , * 

Memphis is also a major distribution center. It is the primary trade 
center of 105 counties of Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missoxzri, 
Kentucky, and Alabama. 

The Memphis Medical canplex — comprised of Baptist Memorial Hospital, . 
the world's largest private hospital, St. Jude Hospital, a major pediatric 
research institute, and the University of Tennessee Medial Unit— is the 
largest medical center in the South and the third largest in the nation. 

Employment by major industries in Memphis during Fiscal Year 1971 in- 
cluded 20.9 percent for manufacturing, 25.2 percent in trade, I6.7 percent in* 
servj.ce, 7.^ percent in transportation, 5.'+ percent in finance and insur- 
ance, 18.7 percent in government, if .8 percent in construction and 3-5 per- 
cent in agricultujre . Manufacturing has declined somewhat in recent years 
while major growth areas include trade, finance, construction, . insiu^aiice 
and real estate, service, and government. The unemployment rate in the city" 
in the middle of FY 1971 was 3.5 percent of the total civilian labor force. 
Along vrith the e>:panding eccncniy of the area, the population of the city of 
Mempliis has been grro-.-ring rapidly. Between i960 and 3.970 the population in- 
creased 33 -5 percent while, the population of the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area increased cn2y I3. 7 percent. According to the 1970 Census, 
of the 663,976 people lx\'ing in Memphis, 37 percent were Black, 62.7 percent 
were white, and 0*5 percent v;ere Sp^Jiish surname. 

Unpublished Census d/ita indicate that 123,032 persons (19 -3 percent of 
the city's total population) were living belc;/ the poverty level. The 
racial composition of the poverty population was as follows: 77 .3 percent 
Black, three percent Spanish sm-namc, 22.7 percent vmite. Of the total 
povei'ty population, UO.2 percent or 51j^t69 were of working age (between 18 
aiid 6k years) . 
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II • Occupational Education in Mcraphis 

Secondary vocational •education programs in Memphis were available in 
the 10th, nth, and 12th crados at a nunber of ccniprchcnsive hi^h schools • 
A student was restricted to the school in his district xmless a course he 
Wanted to take vras not offered at that school. According to the city's 
Director of Vocational Education, e!vrol3:;ient in vocational programs in any 
. particular school depended on the attitude of the principal and staff to- 
ward .vocational education. Curing FY 3.971> 5,232 or 36 .if percent of the 
total nuitfoer of students in grades 10 through 12 were enrolled in vocational 
education. This figure included about 1,300 students enrolled in cooperative 
programs. The public schools also offered an adult vocational program which 
enrolled 6,253 persons during FY 1971. 

Tennessee's postsccondary vocational system is patterned after that of 
the state of Connecticut. It is made up of community colleges specializing 
in health, business, and corrmunity services, area vocational schools v;hich 
tend to be crafts and trades -oriented and technical institutes — desir^ned to* 
cover a wider area than a regional school and offering more expensive tech- 
.nical programs at more advanced levels. In Tennessee all three types of 
institutions are governed by the State Board of Education. 

The two postsccondary institutions vxhich offered vocational training in 
Memphis were the Memphis Area Vocational Technical School, a centrally- 
located tuition-free institution offering 23 open-ended occupational pro- 
grams, and State Technical Institute at Memphis located ih miles from the 
city, offering a two-year Associate Degree program in physical sciences, 
computer science and engineering, and a one-year certificate program in i 
vocational -related remedial training. The purpose of the remedial program 
was to get 50 percent of the participants to enroll in the Associate Degree 
program. The State Technical Institute vrhich charges a tixition of $55*00 
per quarter was designed to serve one-third of the state. As can be seen 
from . Table A, both institutions were 100 percent vocational. 

The Area Vocational Technical School required that a student be at 
least 17 years of age. Vlhile certain programs have specific educational 
reqiiirements , there v/as no general admj.ssion requirement of a high school 
diplaiia or general equivalency diploma. Hov;ever, during FY 1971 j 86 per- 
cent of the students enrolled in the Area Vocational Technical School had 
completed high school. 

On the other hand, the State Technical Institute reqtiired either a . 
high school or general equivalency diplona for admission. In addition, the 
school administered a technical aptitude test to all prospective students. 
Tuition at the school vras $55.00 per quarter for county residents. 

Daring FY 1971j Memphis Area Vocational Technical School served 
1,875 residents of the city of Memphis, v/hile Memphis State Technical 
Institute seized 1,97^* 
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As soae indication of the univerctf of need for these two institutions, 
it should be noted thctt the Area Vocational Toclinicol Gchool liad a v^aiting 
list averr.rjing ^lOO person:? per nonth and that the avorac;c use of every 
clascrooa and l:^.boratory at Ktate Technical Institute at I'cmphis (operating 
Mondr.y through Friday fro:a 8:00 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. and on Saturdays imtil 
1:30 p.m.) was 50.8 hours per week. 

Federal manpower training programs in Memphis included a sizeable 
Work Incentive (\'JT.]J) prcgrain, a Ileighborlicbd Youth Corps II (ITYC II) pro- 
gram, and Urban Lco/jue On-the-Job Training (CJT) prcgrajn, a small National 
Alliance of Eusinessnen-Oob Opportunities in the lousiness Sector (KAB-JOES) 
program, and a Maaipcr;rer Development and Training Act (mdTA) program which 
maintained a small but v^ell-coixipped skill center operated by the Memphis 
Board of Education. The skill center offered vocational training in eight 
arecs: vrelding, production mrachine operation, automobile mechjinics, auto- 
mobile body, upholstery, sales, clerical, and cookincr. There was a small 
Jobs Optional Program (JOP) vrhich began in the Spring of . ^ 

1971* I't enrolled only about seven people, all trained in production- 
housing assembly. Kone completed training, as the contract ended in October, 
1971. . 

Table A 

KWLBEI? OF STUDEriTS KIROLLSD IIT SKILL 

IN. PUBLIC UrSTITUTlCNS AIID FEDERAL MAIIPOVER PROGRAI-IS 

MS^HIIS 



Nmber JRiiober from 

Enrolled City in Skill 

Institution/Aciency from City Training 



Memphis Public Schools 

(Grades 10-12 31,8'^7 5,232 
State Technical Institute 

at l.tohis 1,97'+ 1,97'+ 
Meimahis Area Vocational > 

Technical School . 1,875 1,875 

MDTA. 7^7 7^+7 

ml/ 9lh hSl 

NYC II 217 176 

KAB^oas 296 296 ■ 

CJT 268 268' 

JOP 7 7 



1/ One htindred and eighty-four enrollees in Federal mn-DOvrer training 
progrfuos have been trained at and included in the total of postsec- 
ondary institutions as v;ell as in respective Federal manpower training 
programs. 
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Occupational Offerinr:s 

Of the total nvjnbcr of people in Mcnphis receiving preparatory voca- 
tional trainin^^ durin-'j FY 1971 > 50 percent were being trained at public 
hich schools, 37 percent at the tvo posts ccondai^y institutions, and 13 .0 
percent at Federal mnpover related agencies • 

Looking at Appendix Table h we see that occupational education in the 
secondary schools offered 65 distinct areas of training with the largest 
concentrations in filing and office machines (clerical), 13.7 percent; 
trade and industry, 9«6 percent; gainful homo econonics 7.6 percent; and 
cosmetology 6.7 percent. 

On the postsecondary level, Memphis Area Vocational Technical School 
offered 23 coTirses vrith largest concentrations in office occupations, 50.7 
percent, and licensed practical nva-sing, 17.1 percent. The more technically 
oriented Memphis State Technical Institute offered 12 courses with highest 
concentration in business data processing, 35*0 percent and electronics, 
12,5 percent. 

Federal mnpbwer programs, which totally enrolled only 13 percent' 
of those in preparatory training, offered 56 occupational programs either 
through in-house training or individual referrals. Small iiumbers of enrol- 
lees are spread fairly randomly among these 56 areas. Largest concentra- 
tions are in clerical, 2!|.6 percent and day care work, 8.8 percent. 

Appendix Table h A shovrs the relative concentration of each training 
level by occupational area. Given the technical and commercial nature 
of the area's economy, it is not surprising to find the heaviest areas of 
concentration for secondary and Federsil manpovrer training programs in the trade 
and industrj^ category. 

There seemed to be considerable tmiformity in other areas of concen- 
tration wi.th business and office or distributive education ranking first 
for postsecondary and second for secondary and Federal manpower training pro- 
grams. As might be expected, the high schooljs were doing less in the 
fairly technical health field, and the postsecondary schools were the only 
ones actively involved in technical education. 

Selected Services 

The range and extent of supportive services in Memphis were probably 
greater than that of many of the other cities. In addition to the tradi- 
tional services of the public secondary schools, e.g. recruitment, coun- 
selling, etc,, in Memphis transportation v/as provided to minority high 
school students who v;ere going to other schooL*-;, 2/ 



2/ A Vocational student vras allowed to attend another school when the 
program he wanted vras not offered in his am school. 
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The State Technical Institxxte at Menphis, which in located about ih 
miles froa the central city, provided its owii bus service to the end of the 
public transportation systcia* 

Adult lEasic Education vcis provided under contract to l/HT, ITYC II, and 
MECA enrolles by the Memphis City SchooJ^ . 

The cornnxinity had a' comprehensive legal aid service for the poor and 
this was available to most program. enrollces# 

Vrmie medical and dental services were available to scxne program 
enrollees, according to the Director of the Memphis Area Vocational Technical 
School these were minimal. It would seem that given the health resources in 
the city, these services could be great3y expanded. 

VThile some child care facilities were available, according to the WHJ 
Coordinator, there were not a sufficient nonber of accredited agencies to 
serve 'the thousand enrollees in her program. She pointed out that in order* 
for Welfare to pay for child care for an enrollee, the child care facility 
must be accredited. . ...^ . 

Characteristics of Students 

Looking at Table 6, we see that ^7 percent of all secondary vocational, 
students were Black. 

At the posts econdary level k8 percent of the Memphis Area Vocational 
Technical School was Black, while only 26 percent of the enrollment of the 
State Technical Institxifce was Black. The central location of the area 
school, its open-ended courses, and the absence of any tuition made this 
school very attractive to Blacks. The Director reported that 90 percent 
of his applicants were Black; Looking at State Technical Institute at 
Memphis , we find a small Blaok enrollment , not unusual for a fairly 
technical institute vrith a limited financial aid program located some dis- 
tance from the city. The Director of the 2istitute expressed interest in 
attracting more Blacks. 

By contrast, the I^edoral manpower training programs vfere overwhe3jningly 
Black with the least percent being 87 in' the MDTA program. 

While the secondary schools and Memphis Area Vocational Technical 
Institute repo2*ted appro:d.ir.ately equal numbers of males and females. State 
Teclinical Insititute at Mcmpliis reported only ih percent of its enrollment 
was female. The Director of the school reported that it was <lifficult to 
interest women in acquiring training in teclinical areas which have tradi- - 
tionally been pre-enpted by men.. 

The Federal manpower institutional programs and the OJT programs both 
reported problems placing women. vJhile the institutional programs had considerably 
more women enrolled, it is significant that OJT programs v^hich cannot enroll 
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a person \xnlcss he has been placed in an on-the-job traininfj slot, had mny 
fewer females. 

WHI, whose typical enrolloe is a 32 year-old female, Black, who functions 
at an eighth grade Iwcl, reported a need for more jobs for women with low 
skill levels. 

rnXPA, whose primary audience is Black females between l8 and 25 years, 
reported that it is not getting to the hard core uneducated women. The MDTA 
Skill Center Director pointed out that the Skill Center had only two pro- 
grams to offer these wancn—cookin^ and upholstery. He pointed out that 
while there were jobs for these uneducated and unskilled women, *l#e« dry- 
cleaning and domestic labor, since they yreve not subject to interstate 
commerce laws, these jobs generally paid less than the minimum >mge* 
also reported that few whites applied to the program. 

The Urban League CJT program, whose primary audience is Black males 
with a median age of 26 years, most of whom have had at least two years 
of high school, reported tliat they v;c re unable to place many of their female 
apj)15.cants in training .?J.ots . The. -Training Director pointed out that the 
economy of the city, based on cotton and the distribution trade, has placed 
a premium on technical skills which have traditionally been required by 
men. lie indicated an interest in tiving to get women into training slots 
as surveyors and insurance adjusters. * » 

The IIAB-JOBS Coordinator noted that v/hile he would like to get more 
females into his program, there were simply not many openings. He pointed 
out that factory employers were reluctant to hire females because they 
claimed their turnover was high. He pointed out that while there were 
plenty of openings for domestics, females were not interested in filling 
these. 

Unofficial poverty' characteristics for each of the three levels indi- 
cated that while 50 percent of the students. in the secondary schools were poor 
the percentage dropped to about one-third for each of the posts econclary 
institutions . Most of the enrollees in Federal manpower programs were 
living below the poverty level. 

As far as educational level is concerned, the WHI program reported 
that most of its enrollees had some high school \7ith the average functioning 
level at the eighth grade or lov^er. 

On the other hand, the IIDTA program reported that 53 percent of its 
enrollees had- completed high school, irtiile an additional kO percent had 
some high school. It is interesting to note that those MDTA enrollees who 
were trained at the Skill Center (approximately one-third of the total pro- 
gram enrollment) were at the lcr.-?er range of the educational spectrum, 70 
percent having completed eight or fewer grades , 15 percent having some high 
school, and 10 percent having completed high school. The IJYC II progroin 
reported that the average grade completed of enrollees in its program \rdiS 
9.5 while the average functional grade level was 7«1« 
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The Urban Lcanuc OJT pror:rrm reported that 76 percent of its enroUces 
had sonie high school vhile the IIA!J-»j6l^ procrwn reported 70 percent of its 
enrollecs hid ao:ne hirh school, vith 35 percent havinfj completed hi^h school. 
The proportion of hi^h school completers was reported to be sicnificantly 
hicher for rnales than for fumales. 

The Area Vocational School estimted that dtiring py 1971 about &S 
percent of its students \rere hit^h school Graduates. As the State Tcclinical 
Institute rcqu3.red a high school or /general equivalency diploma for acJxoission, 
100 percent of its students were high scl:ool cradmtes. 

HI. Overlap, Duplication^ and Gaps 

Of the 10,809 persons enrolled in preparatory programs in Memphis, 
6,092 or 56 Ji percent of the total were enrolled in skill training programs 
provided by more than one ajjency (see Table 7 of this section .) This is 
not surprising when one examines Table U-A of this section v;hich s\iggests 
that all three levels are concentrating in the same occupational areas* 

Eight coiurscs invol'dng 20,1 percent, of all enrollees in preparatory 
training X7erj& offered by all three training levels . To the extent that only 
one of the courses— 'drafting > involving a total of ll3 enrollees-- was not 
related to current shortage occupations in Memphis, this duplication did 
not seem wasteful, although some arguments could be made for consolidation 
of training facilities. 

In addition to the above, five courses involving 5 #5 percent of total 
preparatory enrollment were being offered by the postsccondary institutions 
and* Department of Labor, To the extent that the.<!e agencies were training 
different populations for different entry levels, duplication did not appear 
to be serious. The same applies to the six courses involving 15.1 percent 
of the enrollment being offered simultaneously by the public schools and 

• the postsecondary schools. 

In addition, there vrere eight covers es involving 15.2 percent of the • 

• total enrollment which vrere being offered both by the high schools and 
Federal r*anpov;cr program53— presumably at the some entrance level. Sub- 
tracting food service and stenography which are shortage occupations (3 .7 
percent), 11.6 percent of this training was in non-shortage occupations. 

The wisdom of two agencies training medical assistants, commcricar artists, 
cosmetologists, upholsterers, and general trade and industry for entry 
level Jobs when none of these Jobs are shortaprc, may be questioned, and 
indeed this ma?/ constitute an undesirable duplication. Clearly, place- 
ment data would be needed before such a pronouncement could be made. 

P rograms Compared witli the local labor l airket 

Examination of local labor market data for 'the Memphis area indicated that 
1,39'^ persons or 13.6 percent of the total enroll*nent in preparatory train- 
ing were being trained in shortage areas. 
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Tabic B-2 

NUIBER ATID PERCEIIT OF STUDETiTS EIIROLLED TJ THAINIIJG FOR 
OCCUPATIONS FOR VHIICH HIURI:: IS A SHORTAGE OF V/ORKERS 

MEMPHIS 

Percent of Total 
Number of Students 
Number of Students Enrolled in All 

Skill Traininf; PrOcqrams Enrolled Skill Training P:>:ograms 



Accountants 


2UU 


2.3^ 


Dental Technicians 


11 . 


0.1 


Keypunch Operators 


a6 


0.2 


Data Processing. 


325 


1.2 


Secretaries and Stenographers 


. 305 


2.8 


Typists 


106 


1.0 


Clerks 


289 


2.7 


Repairmen 


...227 . 


1.2 


Building Trades 


■ 5** 


0.5 


Hotel and Motel Service Workers 


lU 


0.1 


Food Service 


96. 


0.9 


Transportation Workers 


7 


0.6 


Total 


1,39^^ 


13.6 



We could conclude from Table B-2 that more people could be trained 
as dental technicians, keypunch operators, and hotel and. motel service 
workers • In addition to the 12 areas listed on Table B-2, there were two 
other occxipational shortage areas in Memphis in which no training was 
currently being offered*. These areas were medical technology and social 
welfare. Conceivably, training courses might be initiated in these areas. 

Unforttmately, there were no surplus occupational data available for 
Memphis, so it was impossible to determine the percentage and kinds of train- 
ing which were imdertaken in surplus areas. 

Progrojns Compared with Population Groups 

The Memphis Public Schools enrolled 5,232 secondary students in skill 
training programs. If we add the 176 being trained by NYC II, vre find that 
a total of 5,'^03 persons or lU.7 percent of the total number of people be- 
tween l6 and l3 were enrolled in skill training programs (see Table C). 

Examination of the NYC II target group— the 2^2k2 persons who dropped 
out of high school in FY . 1971— shovrs that the program was reaching 7.9 
percent of its target group. Using the KYC II program Director *s backlog 
of 600 applicants as an indication of interest in the program, it can be 
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Table d 

CaiPARISON OV PORJIATIO?! GROUPS, IIT CITY WITPI 
NUI'BKRG OF TIIESK GROUPS III SICCLL TRAIimiG 



Age 
16 to 18 



Population Group 

Race/Sex 

Total 

White 
Black 



19 to hh 



Male 
Female 



Total 

'White 
Black 

Male 
Female 



Total Nmber 
in City 



36,792 

20,U97 
16,20'+ 

17,882 
18,910 



21U,1j59 

11+0,885 
72,1+79 

98,777 
115,392 



Nvimber of 
Students Enrolled 
in Skill Traininr. Percent 

Progrsns Enrolled 



5,1^08 lU.7% 

2,782 13.6 

2,626 16.2 

2,660 1I+.9 

2,71+8 II+.5 



5,033 2.1+ 

2,537 1.8 

2,1+96 3.1+ 

2,905 2.9 

2,128 1.8 



Mote ; In each age group the total of Blr.cks and whites may be somewhat 

less than the grand total. This difference represents the number of 
persons of other races, i.e. American Indian, Oriental residing in 
the city. Totals of whites include persons of Spanish surname. 

assumed that an additional 26.8 percent of the target population was inter- 
ested in this program, and would be enrolled if slots vrere available. 

Comparing racial characteristics of total populations in this a^e 
group with those persons enrolled in skill training programs, we 
find that 13.6 percent of the whites and l6'.2 percent of the Blacks were . 
enrolled. By sex, ve find that II+.9 percent of the males and li+.5 percent 
of the females were enrolled. Of all the Blacks in this age group receiv- 
ing training, 93.6 percent received their training at the secondary schools 

with the remaining 6.3 percent receiving training at Federal manpower 

related agencies. Of all the whites receiving training, 99.7 percent re- 
ceived their training at the public schools with only 0.3,percent receiving 
training at Federal manpov.'cr related agencies. 
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Postsecondary end Federal manpower programs enrolled approxlinately 
5,033 persons of 2.h percent of the af;e p.roup I9 to hh^ If we add on-the- 
job training pro;'::rams and .-idult vocati'onal education, the percentage rises 
to 5.5 percent of a total of 11,857 nerved in publicly funded ski3JL training . 
procrams. Examining the characteristics of the 2.k percent of the 19 to . 
kk year-old age groups enrolled in preparatory skill training proRroms, we 
see that 1.8 percent of the vhites and 3.^ percent of the Blaclcs, and 2.9 
percent of the mles and 1.8 percent of the temnles in this age group were . 
being ser\^ed by skill training prof^ams. Of all the Blacks being trained 
in preparatory programs, 56.6 percent were receiving their training either 
at the postsecondary institutions or the Adult Education Center, while the 
other k3^k i:)erccnt were receiving their training at Federal manpower 
related agencies. For the whites being trained in preparatory programs, 
the percentages vera 96 percent and kj percent respectively. 

IV. Ijanagement, Administration and Coordination 

* 

There appeared to be a good deal of corrmiunicatxon and coordination - 
among the various skill training agencies in I&raphls. The vocational 
department -vithin the public schools worked closely with the postsecondary 
institutions and the Urban League as well. During FY 1971 the Public School 
- system \rtxB under contract to provide Adult Basic Education to UHT. IIYC II, 
and MIXl'A enrollecs. Public School counselors frequently referred people to 
the META program. The State Technical Institute at Memphis worked closely 
with the Area Vocational School and also ran computer programs for the 
Memphis Public Schools . 

Among the Federal manpower programs there vras good communication and 
. many referrals. WEI sent people to MDTA for training as cooks, cosmetolo- . 
gists, and machine operators. MDTA also received referrals .from UYC II and 
the Urban League. 

Y. S\3mmary 

In conclusion, Memphis appeared to have a fairly extensive shiU 
training program vrhich was moderately geared to shortage occupational areas. 
Given the expanding ^economj'- of the city and its rapidly growing popiolation, 
however, it would seem that skill training at each of the three 
levels could be expanded. In viev/ of the duplication noted previously, it 
wo\ild seem that more specializatj.on might be warrr^ntcd. Given the communi- 
cation existing between agencies this shou].d not bo too difficult to effect. 

Barriers to expansion noted by practically all program people included 
lack of space and fluids for new facilities », equipiriont, staff raid cturriculum 
development. There v,'ere also other barriers. The Director of State 
Teclinical Institute alluded to the difficulty of getting state approval for • 
new programs. Unions were mentioned ofben as a barrier to training the di.s- 
advantaged as electricians, plumbers, boilermakers , lathe rperators, glazers, and 
tool and die makers. The Director of the MDTA Skill Center pointed out 
that if it were not for tinions, he could train a niuaber of women with little 
formal education as sewing machine operators. 
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Disadvantaged women are stf.ll difficult to place and more efforts need 
to be madi? to provide them *.rith both occupational end basic educational 
skills. A concerted ccLr;pn?:;n to try to pc'rsuade cmp],oyers in the private 
sector to hire and train v/oiucn would probably be useful as well as an ef- 
fort to induce wor.ien to enter technical occupations which have traditionally 
been dominated by nen. 

Another need according to the MDTA Coordinator and the Skill Center 
Director in Meniphis was for a pre-vocational program phase to which all 
14DTA cnro3Tpes could be sent for the first two or three weeks they are 
enrolled in the program. 

Another idea was a facility somewhat like a skill center where people 
could brush up on rusty skilLs until they were job ready # 



Table 1 



Memphis 



TOTAL IM-mVJi OF STUDEIITS EIJROLLED AIID TOTAL lIUIffiER 
OF STUDSITS n:?.OLU:D lil OCCUFATIOiIAL TR/iHIHIG HI PUBLIC 

nisTnuTioiis aitd federal m^jipov/er frograi-is 



institutioit/ageiicy 

Memphis Public Schools 
Grades 10-12 



TOTAL 
ENROLIED 



KlHffiER 
EIJROLLED 
PROM CITY 



31,8U7 



KUIffiER IN 
OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAirmiG (1) 



5,232 



ITUI-EBER FROM 

CITY B'l 
OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING 



5,232 



state Technical Institute 

. at Memphis 2,U68 
Memphis 'Area Vocational 

Technical School * 1-933 



1,875 



2,U68 
1,933 



l,97l» 
1,875 



Manpovrer Development and 

Training Act 
Work Incentive Program 
Neighborhood Youth Corps - II 
Jobs Optional Program 
National Alliance of Biwinessmen - 

Job Opportunities in the 

Business Sector 302 
Urban League - 

On-The-Job Training 335 



755 
l,0!i7 
220 

7 



7^*7 
97^ 
217 

7 



296 
268 



755 

180 
7 



302 
335 



7U7 
U37 
176 
7 



296 
268 



Memphis Public Schools - 

Adult 8,956 



8,956 



6,253 



6,253 



(i; One hundred and eighty- four enrollees in Department of Labor training programs 

trained at postsecondary institutions have been included in the total of 

postsecondary institutions as veil as in the respective Department of Labor 
programs. 



Table 2 
HeJTiphis 



.OCCUPATIONAL OFFESIKGS IN PUBLIC HISTITuTIONS 



OCCUPATICIIAL OFFERHIGS . NU^BER OP STUDEIJTS ENROLLED 



Meraphls Public Schools - Secondary 



Ornamental Horticulture 


18 


Advertising Service 


8 


Apparel ©jid Accessories 


l^Q 


AutoDiotive Services 


1;0 


Finaiice and Credit 




Floristry 


P 


Food D i s tr ibut t on 


Xc. \ 


J'ood S P'TVi P P s 


ink 






WftV*^XJftT*ia nriH Tin •? 1 H S vj Z7 






ill 




1 

1 II 




n 

JL 


JLiloUJ. Oiii^*^ 


p 








P^i 




Q 




*T 


1? pf*T*Pfl'h'> f^*^ PTir^ Tout*"! j^Tn 


1 O 


fFVan ST5P1* t fl TC'i 


6 


Other Distribution 




M<*dica/L A** ! Lan+i 


lU 

JL*T 


Other Health 




Care and Guidance of Children 


Ql 


Gainful Home "^^conomics and Other 




Accounting cuid CcurDuting 




Business Dn.ta Processinp^ SvstGins 


6o 


Filinct and Office Machines 


7l6 


Information Coinniunications Occupations 




Material, Supply and Transportation 


1 


Stenography, Secretarial and Related 


285 


Typing and Related Occupations 


98 


Other Office Occupations 


JLU 


Chemical Technology 


15 


Electronics Technology 


15 


Air Conditioning 


2 


Appliance Repair 




Automobile Ecdy and Fender 


112 


Auto2iobile Mechanic 


255 


Coitmercial Art Occupation 


35 


Conmercial Fishery Occupation 


1 


Commercial Photography 


1 


Carpentry 


3 


Masonry 


25 
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- ■ . (continued)' ■ ■ ■■ 

Memphis- 

OCCUPATIOIIAL OFPERIr^GS ITUMBER OP STUDETITS EITROLLED 

Memphis Public Schools - Secondary (cont'd) 



Plu32>/ing and Pipef itting 


1 


Other Construction and iMaintenaiice 


36 


Custodial Service 


16 


Drafting Occupation 


51 


Electrical Occijpation 


38 


klectronics 


185 


Fabric Maintenance Service 


3 


Graphic Arts 


lOJ* 




2 


lletalvorking Occupation. 


133 


Cosnietolopv 




Plastics 'Occijpation ■ . 


1 


Lav Enforcement 


51 


Quantity Pood 




Textile Production end Fabrication 


hi 


Leathen/orkang 




Upholstery 


92 


Woodworking 


89 


Other Trade and Industry 


50lf 


Clothing Management Production and Service 


37 


Pood Ifejiagenent Production and Service 


hi 


TOTAL 


5,232 


Memphis State Technical Institute 




Accounting 


2kl 


Architecture 


208 


Chemical 


39 


Civil 


66 


Data Processing Business 


865 


Data Processing Scientific 


125 


Electrical 


ni 


Electronic 


309 


Instrumentation 


kk 


Mechanical 


135 


Other 


12U 


Special Students Continuing Education 


201 


TOTAL 


2,ii68 


Memnhis Area Vocational-Technical School 




Aviation Mechanic , 
Office Occupations 
Dental Assistant 


88 

593 
kl 
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Table 2 
(continued) 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERUJCrS 



Mcrnphis 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLlSD 



Memphis Area Vocational-TGChnic&g School (cont'd) 



Dental Laboratory Technician 




Inhalation Therapy Technicicn 


Q 


Medical Laboratory Assistant 




Practical Ilurse 




Automobile Mechanic 


75 


Automobile Body Repair 


51 


Gasoline Engine Repair • 




Radio and Television 




Instrumentation Mechanic 




Industrial Electricity 


52 


Cabinetmaking - 


38 


Food Service 


83 


CoDomercial Graphics • . * ^ 


70 


Tool and Die 


10 


14achine Shop 


5U 


Welding 


67 


Appliance Repair 


kl 


Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 


76 


Office Machine Repair 


33 


Drafting 


k2 


TOTAL 


1,933 



Memphis Public Schools * Adult 



General Merchandise 


218 


Transportation 


102 


Dental. Assistsr.t 


kk 


Medical Laboratory Assistant 


15 


Practical. Nurse 


l6 


Clothing and Textiles 


286 


Food ManagciRGnt, Production & Service 


26 


Accounting and Computing 


399 


Business Data Processing Systems 


1|80 


Piling and Office Machines 


50 


Information Corsnunicationc Occupations 


20 


Stenograph^', Secrctorial end Related 


53h 


Sxipervisory and Adninistrative Management 


195 


Typing and Pielatcd Occupations 


1,U72 


Other Office Occupations 


6o 


Architectural Technology 


59 


Clerical Technology 


35 


Civil Tcclmoiogy 


32 


Electrical Tcciinology 


98 


Electronics Tcclmoiogy 


156 
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Tciblc ?. 
(continued) 



Memphis 

OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS ^ ' . ' WUlffiER OP STUDEJW?S ENROLLED 

Merfiphis Public Schools - AdTxlt (cont*d) 



Instrvonental Technology 


21 


Mechanical Technolot^y 


8l 


Air Pollution Teclmology 


7 


Water and Waste Tectaology 


22 


Technical, Other 


1^ 


Pre-teclinical 


52 


Air Conditioning 




Appliance Repair 


o 


Automobile Body and Fender 


17 


AutoiTiobile Mechanic 


10^ 


Business Machine Maintenance 


JU 


Coiisiiercial Arts Occupations 


2Q 


Carpentry 


15 Q 


Electricitv 


221 


Masonrv ' ■ • ■ 




Plumbinc Etnd Pi'oefittinflr 


12Q 


Other Construction fi.nd l^intenance 


2Q 


Custodial Service 


10 






Electricity 


l6 


Electronics 


ihk 

JL"T*T 




8o 


Ti'orGinftnshiTi Simprvisorv & Man/ifGiriPii'h T^pvf^lo'nmPTi'h 


106 


Graphics Arts Occupation 


16 


Industrial Maintenance and Repair 


1 


Metal Working Occupations 




Other Personal Services 


15 


Small Engine Repair 


, U2 


Textile Production 


28 


l^pholstery 


8lf 


Woodworking Occupations 


7 


Other Trades and Industry 


21 


Science Data Technology 


50 


TOTAL 


6,253 



.J 
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Table 3 



Memphis 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERHTGS TirFSDrlElAi I-'/utPOvrER OR EDUCATIOTTAL PROGRAliS: 
BY TYPE, aiROLLl-'IdIT, iUID AG-ilCY PROVIDHJG TRABIIllG 



KUl'IBER OF SroDSETTS AGMCY PROVIDING 

OCCUPATiaTAL OFFEREIGS ENROLLED • TRAHmiG 



Manpoi-yer Development and Traj.ning Act 







y^t e 


OUIiOOXS ^ 


DivXXX v^6Il06r 




h 


vc^rxouo 


OUIiOOXS 






8 


Vn Y^T rtn Q 


QL.Iis.^s.^Xo 






PI 


Vfl VI mi c! 

V CLX XUU.O 


QL.Iis.^s.^Xo 




SJ 4* o r\ ^ "V* o T\Vi 




VCVX XUUo 


QL.Xi\Js.^Xo 








varxous 


ocnooxo y 


Ax e a DC noox 




ll 

*r 


varxous 


ocnooxs 




MecixcoJ. becrexary 


X 


Various 


bcnooxs 




DrBfixsincin 




Various 


bcnooxs y 


oicxxx oenxer 


uixxcG HEcnme KcpaxrinEu 


X 


varxouS' 


ocnooxs 




v/oxaer 


OD ' 


varxous 


QCilOOXS y 




uperaoing kooiu iecnnician 


o 


varxous 


ocnooxs 




Air Conditioning Technician 


\x 
*f 


Various 


Schools 




Lathe Operator 


X. 


Various 


Schools 




Barber 




Various 


Schools 




Cosmetology 


XX 


Various 


S"chools 




oecrexary 


xp 


Various 


Schools 




t-XeriCj uenerax uixxce 


XO f 


Various 


Schools, 


oicxxx v^enxer 


Appliance Repair 


K 


Various 


Schools 




Arx Jjayoux 




Various 


Schools 




CornrncrcicLl Ptt ntinp" 


1 


Various 


Schools 




Eadio and Television Repairmn 


3 


Various 


Schools 




Automobile Service Mechanic 


3 


Various 


Schools 




Inhalation Therapist 


1 


Various 


Schools 




Business Prosrarimer 


2 


Various 


Schools 




Keypxmch and Junior Accountant 


1 


Various 


Schools 




Gas Engine Repairman 


1 


Various 


Schools 




Keypimch Operator 


1 


Various 


Schools 




Dental Laboratory Technician 


10 


Area School 




Commercial Food Service 


^3 • 


Skill Center 




Automobile Body Repair 


li8 


Skill Center 




Produce Machine Operator 


35 


Skill Center 




Upholstery 


61 


Skill Center 




Sales 


22 . 


Skill Center 




General Duty Ilurse 


7 


AdTxlt Education ' 


Center 


Day Care V/orker 


103 


Community Learning Laboratory 


jPOTAL 


755 


• 
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Table 3 
(Continued) 



OCCUPATiaiAL OFFEBHIGS 



Memphis 

KUl'IBER OF STUDEIITS 
EMROLLSD 

V/ork Incontive Profrram 



Cosmetology 

Licensed Practical Nurse 
Clerical 

Pood Service and Cooking 
Tailoring 

Computer Programming 
IBM Keypunch 
Hospital Housekeeper 

Day Care V7orkcr 
Barber 

Sign VJriter l-!achinist 
Dry Cleaning 
Cashier 

Laborer, Stores 
Nurse's Aide 
Machine Operator 
Psychiatric Aide 
Orthoptist 
Dental Assistant 
Upholsterer 
Laboratory Assistant 
Secretary (General) 
Bookkeeping 

Dental Laboratory Technician 

Health Aide 

Manic\iring 

Laboratory Technician 
TOTAL 



k8 
16 
lk2 
31 

33 
2 
Ik 
22 

35 
37 
. 1 
33 
U 
1 
6 
k 

9 
7 
1 
10 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



AGENCY PROVIOraG 



Board of Education, WIN 
WirT,Area Vocational School, KDTA 
Private, vmi,l'jDTA, Area Voc. School 
Area Voc, School, !»n)TA,Adult 

Education Center (AEC) 
Board of Education, WIN 
State Technical Institute 
Area Vocational School, Private 
Board of Education, Adxilt 

Education Center • ' . 
MDTA * - ' ' 

Private Agency ' 
Private Agency 
Adult Education Center 
Adxat Education Center 
Private Agency 
AEC, Hospital, VJIN 
NAB-JOBS 

WIN - 
Adult Education Center 
Area Vocational School 
MDIA, Adult Education Center 
Area Vocational School 
Area Vocational School 
Area Vocational School 
Area Vocational School 
Area Vocational School 
Private Agency 
Area Vocational School 



Neif^hborhood Youtli Corps II 



Receptionist 


10 


Public Schools 


Office Occupations 


70 


Public Schools 


Co-'iiputer Pro^rarjner 


2 


Private Agency 


Stock and Inventory 


8 


Private Agency 


Nm'se's Aide 


21 


Private Agency, 


Psychiatric Aide 


3 


Private Agency 


Pharmacy Assistant 


5 


Private Agency 


Clinical Aide 


6 


Private Agency 


Medical Eecoz'ds Librarian 


5 


Private Agency 


Automobile l!echanics 


k 


Public Schools 


AutojTiobile Body Kcpair 


2 


Public Schools, 


Sirull Appliance Repair 


2 


Public Schools 


Electrical Building Maintenance 


2 


Private Agency 


Tether Aide 


. 12 


Public Schools 
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Public Schools 



School 



Table 3 
(Continued) 



Memphis 



inj?-n3ER OF STUDENTS 
OCCTJPATIGNAL OFFSimiGS EIJEOLLSD 

. Neighborhood Youth Corps II (cont'd) 



Audio-Visual Assistants 
Library Aide 

Interview and Research Assistant 
Child Care Assistant 
Recreational Aide 
TOTAL 



h 
6 
2 

k 
12 
180 



AGSTICY PROVIDIIIG 
TRAHmTG 



Public Schools 
Private Agency 
Private Agency 
Private Agency 
Public Schools 
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lablo k 



Memphis 



SXJ!'2'/J^ 0? OCCUPATIO:^\L OPPERHrGS Ain) IIUI.EEH OP STUDEinDO SERVED BY 
aECOirnUtY-, PODSSECOIimY, AIID DEPAR'Ii.lSrJ OP lABOR K^OGE/U.IS 



0CCUPATIOIi\L OPPERIIIGS 



HIGH SCHOOL 



posTSEcoNmicr 



Ornamental Horticulture 18 

Ploristiy 2 

Advertising Services 8 

Apparel and Accessories 139 

AutonvDtive Services hO 

Finance and Credit 3 

Pood Distribution 12? 

General I^^rchandise 255 

Hard\7are and Building 26 

Home Furnishings ik 

Hotel and Lodging ik 

Industrial tiarketing 1 

Insurance 2 

International Trade 1 

Personal Services 26 

Petroleum 9 

Real Estate k 

Recreation and Qtourism 10 

Transportation 6 

other Distribution 135 

t&terials, Supply and 

Transportation 1 

Sales 26 

Cashier U 

Food Service 96 

l-fedicai Assistant 2k 

Health Occupations General 223 

Dental Assistant 50 

Dental Lab Technician H 

Inlialation I'herapist 10 

Ifedical Assistant 6^^ 

Practical Ilursing 352 

Operating Room Technician 2 

Ifurse (General Daty) 7 

Nurse's Aide 19 

Psychiatric Aide 12 

Orthotic Aide 7 

Health Aide 1 

Lab Technician 1 

Phariracy Assistant 5 

Certified Ijaboratory Assistant h 

Care and Guidance ox* Ciaild 9I 
CainTul lloixi Econo::dcG 

Occupation . 39^ 



18 
2 
8 

i39 
Uo 

3 

127 
255 
26 
Ih 
Ik 
1 

2 
1 

26 

9 
k 
10 
6 
135 



1^7 
Ik 

223 



91 
396 



U 

el 



26 
U 
h9 

10 



1 

X 
21 
2 
7 
19 
12 

7 
1 
1 

I 
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Triblo h 
(continued) 



« 



Mcmphic 

OP 

OCCUPAHOKM OPPEimiCIS TOmL Kim school ' POSTSECONII.\Kr lABOR 



Day Care vrorker 


103 






103 


Recreational Aide 


12 




• 


12 


Filiiig and Office ISxchines 


716 


716 






Information Coninninication 










Occupation 


if 


k 






Stenography, Secretarial and 




285 






Related 


305 




20 


Sypine, Clerk-H^ist 


106 


98 




8 


Office Occupations 


609 


is 


593 




Bookcepins 


k 






« 


Ifedical Secretary 


1 






1 


Clerk, Cteneral Office 


187 






187 


Clerical . 


102 






102 


ReceptioirLst 


10 






10 


Stock and Inventory 


8 






8 


Interview and Kcscarch 










Assistant 


2 






2 


Keypunch 


16 




' Shi 


16 


.Accounting and Computing 


2hh 


3 




B\25ir:cr>s !r-ta Proccnning System 


9?.7 


60 


865 


2 


!Deacher's Aide 


12 






12 


Chemical 'ifechnician 




15 






E3.ectronics Technician 


15 


15 




Architectural Technolonv 


208 


€m\J\J 




Civil jtechnology 


66 




66 




Data Procossinr 


125 




125 




Instrur^ntation Stechnology 










techanical Technolocy 


135 




135 




Police Science Sechnolocy 


51 


51 




Technical Occupations, Other 






12U 




Audio-Visual Assistant 


k 






k 


Library Aide 


6 






6 


Msdical Records Librarian 


5 








Air Conditioning 


82 


2 


76 


If 


Appliance Repair 


93 


h8 


in 


If 


Autojaobile Body and Fender 


211 


112 


51 


lt8 


Autor^obile ]v3chanics 


361 


255 


75 


31 


Conixnorical Art Occurxition 


37 


35 


2 


Comniorcial Fishery Occupation 


1 


1 






Carpentry 


3 


3 






l&sonry 


25 


25 






Pluinbins and Pipef itting 


1 


1 






Other Construction and Mainten- 










ance 


36 


36 






Custodial Services 


16 


16 






Drafting Occupation 


118 


51 


ii2 


25 
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Table k 
(continued) 



Memphis 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERINGS TOTAL 

Slectrical Occupation 201 

Lectronics k'^k 

fabric I'Jaintonancc Sc Service 3 

Srcphic Arts I75 
Il2t,s..'.ru»nent Maintenance & Repair 33 
iMetalvrorking Occupation . • 133 

Icosnetoloey kl3 

[Plastics Occupation 1 

[Quantity Food Occupation k2 
iTextile Production and 

Fabrication kl 

I Leatherworking U3 

Upholstery 153 

f Woodworking Occupation 89 

'Trade Ss Industries, Other 505 

Clothing Production Service 37 

Conmercial Photosraphy 1 

Aviation Mechanic 88 

Gasoline Engine Repair kO 

Radio and Television 3h 

Cabinetmaking 38 

Tool and Die 10 

Machine Shop 5U 

Weldins 133 
Office Machine Repair 

Lathe Operator !• 

Barber 39 

Cormercial Printing 1 

Auto.'2obile Service Mechanic 3 • 

Production Machine Operator 39 

Quantity Food Occupations 208 

Tailoring 23 

Hospital Housekeeper 22 

Dry Cleaning 33 
Electrical Building Maintenance 2 

Not Specified 201 
TOTAL 10,809 



HIGH SCHOOL 

38 
185 
3 

lOk 
2 

133 
353 
. 1 
U2 • 

1*1 

1*3 
92 

89 
50U 

37 
1 



ich 



POSTSECOIIDARY 

163 
309 

70 
31 



88 
ko 
3k 
38 
10 
5^ 
67 
33 



83 



DEPARTl-Sirr 
OF 
LABOR 



1 
60 



61 
1 



5,232 



201 



66 
1 
1 

39 
1 

3 

39 
21 

23 
22 

33 
2 

1,176* 



*Itepart:;;Gnt of Labor Pror^r'J^s enrolled an additional one-hundred and eighty 
four persons who vere traiiicd at and reported by postsecondary institutions, 
rney are exclxided froja this total to prevent double coiuatlng. 
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Memphis 



DISTRIBUTION OP OCCU?ATIO!l'VL HimOTU-e^TS BY LE'.TI. Ain) AREA 



AREA 

Agriculture • 
Distributive Education 
Health 

Home Economics (Gainful) 
Business and Office 
atechnical Education 
Tirade and Industry 
TOxAL 



SECONMllY 
M 

U.5 
9.3 
22.6 

1.5 
U5.0 
100.0/, 



LE7EL 
POSTSECOim\RY 

■ 

nmmm 

10.3 

39.6 
16.8 

100.0/, 



DEPARTi-iaiT OP lABOR 



el 

— ^9 



7.3 
8.5 
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Table 6 



Memphis 



PROGR\M lilROLLM'-Z-ITS BY OFFERluu AGSIICY AlTD 
POrULATIOIf GROUrS SERVED 



HTSTITUTIOn/AGISICY 



TCXCAL 



BLACK 



WHITE 



SPAI'JIGH 



OTHER 



Memphis Public Schools 
Mole 
Female 



lOOfj 



53i 



Memphis Area Vocational 

Technical School 100 

Male h^ 

Female 51 

Tennessee State Technical 

Institute at Memphis 100 

Male ' 86 

Female ih 

Public Schools - Adult 100 

Male h3 

Female 55 



26 



52 
60 



J'lanpcnfer Development and 

Training Act 100 

Male 38 

Pertale 62 

Work Incentive Prosrarn 100 

Male 1 

Female 99 

Keiehborhood Youth Corps II 100 

^^ale 25 

Feinale 75 

National Alliance of 

Businessmen- Job Opportunities 

in the Business Sector 100 

Male 75 

Ferule 25 

Urban Leacue-On-The-Job 

IVaininc 100 

Male -85 

Female 15 



87 
99 

95 

99 

99 



13 
1 

1^.8 



0.2 
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Ttxble 7 



On-'FJ'.IITG.l PROVIDED BY I-DRE TIIMT OliE AGEMCY 



PROVIDED BY ?nKE 
KI/UJ OIIS AGiiiiCY • 



NU'-SER OP STUDEIirn 
ENROLLED OCCIJPATIOIHL 

. ;-T3'.'Rii;Crf5 proi/id::d by 

ti3RE I'lIAH OIE AGENCSr 



Business Br-.ta Processing Sy 
Food Service 
Ifedical Assistant 
Dental Assistant . 
Inhalation Thei*aphist 
Practical IJiirsing 
Stenography, Secretarial & Related 
l^ing. Cleric- 'Jirpist 
Office Occupo-tions 
Accounting end Conputins 
Chemical SPechnician 
Air Conditioning 
Arrpliance Repair 
Autori3biD,e Body and Fender 
AutoTuohile I-?ochanics 
CoKEsercial Art 
Ehrafting 
Electrical 
E].octT-onics 
Graphic Ai'ts 

Instrunient h'iiintenance and Repair 

CosTTjotology 

Upholstery 

'J!rado and Industry, Otlier 
Welding 

OiTice l-ixchxuQ Repair 
Quantity Food Occupations 
TOTAL 



927 
96 
83 
.50 
. 10 

352 
305 
106 
609 

5'+ 
62 

93 

211 
361 

37 
118 
201 
h9k 
175 

33 
4l3 
153 
505 
133 

■3h 
208 
6,092 



Section 111 



!• Introduction 

Nev Orleans^ population 593 ,'^71, is situnted cn thfj east bank of the 
Missincippi Pivor about 10? milcz froji its moulh, 'i:tc bouaciaries of the 
parish (county) of Orlecn* atid the city of Ncvr Orloaiis arc the same, cn- 
conipassin»'i a land area of 193. 8 square miles. 

Among North American ports, Kcv? Orleans is second onlj'^ to Ne\^r York 
in most respects . It acccr.odates more than 80 :;ter?.rnr>hip lines and more 
than >*,000 vessels enter the port annually. Located at the intersection 
of the Gulf Intracoastal VZatei'v^ay and the Mississippi River it handles 
both internal ri\:or traffic and 'foreign trade.. The limits of the port 
include a frontage of 51 miles on both sides of the river and 11 miles on 
the Indus t rial. ,Canal,,„v^^^ connects the river with I^ake Ponchartrain; 20 
miles of publicly o;med wharves , steel sheds, warehouses, grain elevators 
and similar facilities arc niaintaim:d. The city's most significant eco- 
nomic devclop^ient since World Vfar II has been a great increase. in industry 
along the entire lower river south of Baton Rouge. The boom was set off 
mainly by the discovery of great quantities of oil and sulfur on the 
Louisiana tidelands, petrochemicals being the most important of the nev/ 
industries'. 

In addition to the above. New Orleans is well-known to tourists for 
its French Quarter and for the largest and most colorful Mardi Gras. 
celebration in the. United States. 

. During the decade betxreen 19SO and 1970 the population of the ITew 
Orleans Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) increased 60.h per- 
cent while the population of the city itself declined 6.7 percent. This 
demographic change was largely a result of the movornent of v/hites, moti- 
vated by better highways- and the risiTig cost of Ian djs closer to the heart 
of llc\r Orleans, to subm^ban and rural-iu^ban areas. It was accompanied by 
movement of Jargc numbers of non-v7hites to the central city. 

Total employment for the IIc;r Orleans area increased almost 2h percent 
over 1960. Sectors of the economy primarily renponnible for this increase 
were ship building and repair, food processing, petroleum production and 
medical services. 

The unemployment rste for the city during FiscalYear 1971 (FY' 1971) was 
5.7 percent, do^Tri slightly from the 1970 figure. This was \devfed as a 
temporarily hir;h index resulting: fro:*.i cutbacks in ordinance and construc- 
tion problems in the petroleum industry which have occurred during the pr;.st 
two years. Those events forced many workers, norr.ally considered above the 
disadvantaged level into the ranks of those needing manpower services. 
Areas of the economy which expanded during 1971 — government, services (hos- 
ptial, motels and hotels), banking, transportation, and public utilitics-- 
were expected to continue their grarth during 1972 providing a njmbcr of 
additional emplojTnent opportunities. 
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Of the total nuaibcr of residents of How Orloann in 1970 > 55 percent 
were vrtiitc, '+5 percent wore Blaclc and one percent v;cre "other." Included 
in the percentor-e of whitcf> , hovrover, '.;erc a si.r,nific?int miijiber of Spanish 
siirnair;e individuaLs mostly frcn Central MKtvicz., The exact number of these 
persons is subject to considorable dispute. Tho 1970 Census estimte, 
based on household eniuaoration was only 26,J<08. In contrast, a special 
survey of the -Spanish surrnne population of Hew Orleans conducted for the 
Louisana State feplo^Ticnt Service, and based on estimates of Consulates 
of Latin Anierican couritrics, a Spanish radio station, a Spanish miv/spapcr 
and respondents to a questionnaire, carae up v;ith a figure of 89,931. 'i^he 
latter would seem more consistent than the Cen.^us figure with a general 
feeling among knowledgeable people in New Orleans . that Spanish surname 
people constitute 10 to 15 percent of the total population. 

Lco!j:in3 at poverty in the city, New Or3.eans with 156,776 persons or 

— -19.1-percent of- its -residents living below the poverty level:,-ranks~f^ifth 

highest in the nation. Of the total poor in Uexr Orleans, 73.6 percent are 
Black as are 60.6 percent of all the poor of working age* Unfortunately * 
no data were available on the Spanish sixrnamc poor. 

II. Occupational Educ^atlon in How Orleans 

Looking at vocational education in the secondary schools in Hew Orleans 
it becor.irs apparr-rnt that vocational education has not been given the cniphasi.s 
it deserves, either by the state or the city. 

Vocational education in New Orleans is considered "enrinliment I!o.. 
teachers are assigned for vocational education unless a parish' decides tliat 
it is necessary. During FY 1971 the only money coming to the city for voca- 
tional education i-ths $100,000 for an exemplary licensed practical nursing 
program involving about 20 students . 

During FY 1971 the existing vocational education program in the New 
Orleans public schools enrolled 3>71-2 students or l8.3 percent of the , total 
secondary school population. The program had four major components :i/ dis- 
tributive education, business education, industri?.rl education and cooperative 
education. The Director of secondary education (there was no overall direc- 
tor of vocational education) pointed out that the facilities and equipment 
* in the industrial education pro-;r?a!i were not adcq''jatc to make the programs 
fully vocational. The cooperative ed;.ication prograra was cpci*ated in con- 
^Junction with Do Igadc Junior College . On pa^^ient of a tuition fee of $100 
per semester plus i^k for materials ard supplies , a student could receive 
skill training at Delgado Junior College, in conjunction with his high school 
diploma. Vrnilo lU out of the l6 secondary schools had cooprerativc and* busi- 
ness programs, only three out of the i6 schools offered inuUi^trial courses. 
The mojority of industrial offerings vrerc concentrated in one of the l6 
schools. Sudonts who did not live in the immedicte area of this school v:ere 
not able to enroll in these courses bcc&use of limited space and facilities. 



l/ Kxcluding non-gainful home economics. 
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The public schools also ran an adult or continuinf^ eclucntion procrorn. Durins 
f^Yi97i the adult progra^a enrolled 2,^f00 persons in supplementax'-y occui)ational 
training. 

At the postsecondary 3,cvel vocational education was available at tv;o 
institutions, Dele;ado Junior Colle^^c and Orleans Area Teclmical School, 
with a combined occupational cnrolliiient of 2,321. Del^ado College, v/liich 
started as a private school in 1921, offers the only two-year vocational 
program in the Gtate of Louisiana. It is prirnaril;^'' a transfer institution 
offering 11 occupational areas with only 17 percent of its students enrol- 
led in vocational prccranis . Tuition at Dolgado CollcGe vras '^>100 per 
semester for all programs except those in the trade and industry area which 
were only $25' per semester. Ho high school or General Eqxa valency Diplo- 
ma V7as required fpr admission. Orleans Area Vocational Technical School, on 
the other hand, is 100 percent vocational with all of its 623 students en- 

roiled- in occupational pro^r^^^s > - The-sehool- -is- tuition -free- to all state- 

residents. The ninimum ar-e for admission to the school is l6 years with 
educational rcquirer.ents varying from completion of seventh grade for the com- 
mercial cooking prccram to a high school diploma and aptitude tests for 
some of the more technical programs.^ It was reported that 50 percent of the 
school's students were high school graduates. 

There were four Federal Manpovfer institutional training programs in 
lie*."; Orleans. These included a small Manpov;er Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) program, a. neighborhood Youth Corps II (IIYC II) program, a Work In- 
centive (ViTkl) prorjrsjm, and a Concentrated Eraploynont Program (CEP) . The 
CE? Skill Center offered tralninig in the following areas: automobile body 
repair, automobile mechanics, clerk/typist, appliance service, gas engine 
rep-air, stenography, vending machine repair, and wood furniture repair. The 
WHI program \to.s the only one of its kind operating in the State of Louisiana. 

On-the-job training progro-ms included a sizeable National Alliance of 
Businessmen -Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (IIAB-JOBS). program 
training people in more highly skilled occupations, (":^e don't train people 
as gas puri.pers or domestics'') and a Jobs Optional Program (JOP) which rcr^.?Jy 
didn't get off the ground ^:intil FY 1972. During FY 1971 only three persons 
were enrolled in the Ncvr Or3.eans program, the bulk of the funds being allo- 
cated to rural areas of the state which had no otlier occupational resources. 

The relative emphasis on occupational education of each of these agen- 
cies can be seen in Tablf. A. 

Occupational Offerinr s 

Of the total nmber of people receiving preparatory vocational training 
during FY1071, ^1,8 percent were receiving it at public high schools, 32 
percent throuf^h postseeonfjary institutio::s and I'i.o percent through Federal 
Manpower pro^rrms . Tx^oking at Table h we see that of the 16 occupa- 
tional prorrrems being offered in the secondary scliools, SO.?, percent of the 
total number of persons enrolled were in two areas — office education (59.^+ 
percent) and distributive education (20.9 percent). 
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Table A 

imiim OF STltDi:;TS EirKOLIilCD Ti: SKILL TRAHmiG 
• III FJBLIC IliSTrraTIOriS AIJD FKD?mL I'AIIPOWER PKXIiAMS 

mj ORLEAirS 



Number frcm 
Nuniber City in 

Enrolled Skill 
Institution /Agonoy from City Training 



New Orleans Public Schools 19,7l8 3>712 

Orleans Aroa Vocational . . ■ 

Technical School 562 * 5^2 

Delgado Junior College iMk 1,272 

"MHTA ~ 13'^ 23)t 

CEP l,i+30 578 

wm 891 198 

NYC II -.212 , 2J16 

JOP ; 3 ^ 3 

KAB-JOBS 615 . 615 



Note ; Twenty-five persons enrolled in the WEI program received their 

training at Orleans Area Vocational Technical School and have been 
included in the totals of both aGcncics. 

On the postsecondary level, of the 11 areas offered by Del^ado JiJinior 
College, heaviest concentrations were in automotive (28 *U percent) and 
commercial art (13,9 percent). Orleans Area Vocational School shows its 
enrollees scnevhat equially divided among its 17 occupational areas. The 
largest concentration in anyone area was 9.8 percent in business training. 
Four other areas each had 7*5 percent. These v;ere carpentry, child care, 
nurse's aide, and welding. Federal Manpower programs offering training 
in 22 areas showed the widest range of occupation?*.'^. prograrrtS . The largest 
concentration of people was being trained as clerx/typicts, 27*3 percent 
of the total enrollment. The next largest area vds cuzjtodial, accounting 
for 7.6 percent of total enrollment, and then nurse's aide (6-5 percent). 

Table 'i-A shows the relative concentration of each training.: level by 
occupational area. It is significant to note that no training ^t.s being 
offered by any level in the technical education area, while postr^ccondary 
end Federal Manpower prcgroMiS were concentrating most of their efforts 
in the lowov level trade and industry. Only three of the occupational 
areas '.;ere being covered by all three levels. Federal Manpower proirrams 
seemed to be offering the most balanced progra:n while more than half of 
the offerings of the secondary and pcstseccndary schools were restricted 
to one of tVie six areas. The occupational options available to the latter 
two popu3iitions were limited.* In the words of the 'Director of the Secon- 
dary Schools , "V/e are not reaching kids who pass through high school but 
don't test for licensed practical nursing or take distributive education 
or coopei-ative education." 
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Sclonted Sorvicos 

As v/e vould expect from the limited offerinfrs, the ancillary services 
in the public schoclc vrre alco ]indted. IIo vocational f;uic]ance and no 
placcticnt services: '.rore available, Accoi^ding to the Director of Secondary 
Schools, the high school population was akin to the Federal Manpower 
popuLition, but the state lad refused to provide placement cervices for the 
former . 

NYC II, on the other hand, had a good placement service for this ae© 
group. They retained up-to-date files of former enrollees and the progrron 
continued to contact them when Jobs came in. 

Adult Easic Education vas offered to most of the manpov.'er enrollees 
through the city public school system. However, the Orleans Area Vocational 
Teciinical School reported a pressing need for a remedial education program. 
En$:lish as a Second Lan^-uage v;as offered to MDTA enrollees by Delgado Jiuior 
College. Del^ado Coller.e also previewed seme instruction in Spanish. UTC II 
enrollees received instruction in English as a Second Iiangxiasc throu/jh the 
Commtinity Action Agency. Child cane., in the .city v:as limited, being only 
available to V/H; .enrollees through Welfare and to some NAB-JCBS enrollees 
on an individu^il contract basis. Medical carev/as liraited too, being avo.il- 
able only to Wri and CEP enrollees. ^fnile all the Federal Manpovrer pro- 
grams were reouired to use the Em-nlciment' Service for placement, there vjas 
a general feoiinr- emong Federal Manpower program directors that the Em- 
ploj-TiCnt Sei^vicc'i;as saacwhat less than effective in its screening process 
and that as resvilt ma.ny Ir.rge eraployers had tiumed to private -agencies. 

Characteristics of Students 

As can be seen in Table 6, the population of the secondaiy schools 
in New Orleans is 60 percent 'male and 60 percent Black, although the popu- 
lation of the city is onlj'- percent Black. This difference is partially 
attributed to the fact trv?,t many whites who live in the city send their 
children to private or parochial schools. According to the Director of 
Secondary Education for New Orleans, schools in the city are 99 percent 
white or 100 percent Black. 

At the postsecondary level the Area School reported aL^nost an even 
breakdovm between males ond females and an average age range of 20 to 25 
years. The Ar^va School alr;o reported that approximately^'' 50 percent of its 
students have completed high school. 

Delgado Junior College reported 82 percent males, a slightly older pop- 
ulation averoring between 25 and IJO, and 'lO percent lllv.ok. They estimated 
that 90 percent of their students have completed high school. 

From Table 6 we can see that the Department of Labor progrrums were 
oveivheLmingly Black with on.ly two--';'rr?rA (57 percent) and JOP (60 percent) — 
having a -nerccntago of ?ls^.cks which wr-c less than 90 percent. The direct- 
ors of KYC II and CT:]? reported cUrficulty in attracting v/liites to the pro- 
gram. irfC II said that the ruploy.ncnt Service didn't seem to be referring 
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whites to the program ^AiTho-pr, bccau??o of a Black iniapjo." CEP contended 
that vhH:os didn't apply for tho procrcm ''hf^cause of a pride thin;; about 
poverty/' CF:? alco point f cut that it didn*t enroll any Spanish surname 
individuals iccaurse it would ts.l^o too lon:=; to raise them to a level where 
they vould be aaployablo. i; one of the Dopurtnent of T/ibor profiravjc enrolled 
a significant nvunber of Sr'^j^iah surnnjne per^jons. As these individuals con- 
stitute 10-15 percent of tr.e total population of tlie city, this would 
appear to be a significant gap in riervice:^. . 

Regarding educational characteristics j IIDTA reported that most of its 
enrolloes had some hi^h school. CEP reported that hl.h percent of its en- 
rollees had completed high school with another 'fO.7 percent having completed 
ninth grade. VfliJ reported that only 38 percent of its enrollees had com- 
pleted hich school. The KAB-JOHS proGrara reported that 2? percent of its 
enrollees had cor.pletod high school, another 57 percent having so:ne high. 

school with t?ic rer.v'iining I6 percervt havin.3 completed eight or fewer grades. 

Although no high school or G encral Equivalency Diploma was required for ad- , 
mission to Delgado Junior College, program acfeainistrators estitnated that 
90 percent of the student bod;^'' had completed high school. 

HI. Overlap^ Duplications and Gaps • 

Looking at Appendix Table 7 ve see that 3?^69 persons or 51.2 percent 
of the total number of people in New OrPwCans enrolled in preparatory train- * 
Ing were enrolled in programs offered by more than one agency. For a city 
with a sane-what United variety of occupational offerings this would not 
seem to reflect a very effecti^-e allocation of limited resources . 

As a slightly mitigating factor, however, it should be noted that only 
one of these programs, automobile mechanics, was offered by all three agen- 
cies and that no^t overlap, 93.'+ percent, occurred betvreen high school and 
pstsecondary , presuinably training for different entrance levels. 

Progroxis CcT»pared v;5.th the Local Tjabor Ma rket 

Co:nparison of labor market data vrith Appendix Table h indicates that 
three prcgrarns enrolling 2-10 persons or 3.'-; percent of total occupational 
enrollment were training in surplus occupations. 

Hcr.rever, it should be rioted tliat this figure is deceptively low for 
the follov-'ing reason • Surplus are^ts identified by the i:nplo,\7nent Service 
were in scne instancfo more specific than occupcitional classifications listed 
by the training agency. In such ceases it is iiripossible to identify the 
exact nvaiber of people being trained in a surplus occupation., 

There v;ere three such areas in Ifew Orleans: managers, sales clerks, 
and clerks. Because rarabers of people being trained in th.Ov'ic areas could 
not be broken out from tvro brcjLd categories listed in Tabln general dis- 
tributive education and office occupations, these occupatic^s v;cre not listed 
in Table 3-1. llownvcr j to the e7tent that these two brotjd occupotional 
areas conbiried enrolled 2,979 persons or UI.6 percent of the total of all 
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Table B-1 

NUi.c<BR Ai-m e::kci:;;t of stut:ij:;ts ramoi-LSD m TR/vTMHio for 



• occupATioiis rc?, V, 


micn TiM-iii; is a surplus 

NEW ORDi^UIS 


OF V/ORIKRS 


Skill Trainlmc Programs 


ITunjbcr of Students 
Enrolled 


Percent of Total 
Kunber of Students 
Enrolled in All 


Repairmen 
Kui'scr's Aides 
Machine Pressors 


100 

120 . 

20 


1.^ 

1.7 
0.3 


Total 


2»(0 






Table B-1 


<* 


KUl-IBER AITD PEKCniT 0? STUDL1TTS Ei-mOLTilD 
OCCUPATIONS- FOR WIICH THEPJi IS A SHORTAGE 


TRAXNEIG FOR 
OF UORiOilRS 




m-I ORLFAIIS 




Skill Training; Proprams 


Kinabcr of Students 
Enrolled 


Pcr.cent of Total 
Number of Students 
Enro?.led in All 
Skill Traininn; Pro/^ratns 


Licensed Practical Kurses 
Machinists 


131 
153 


2.1 


Total 


28h 


3.9 



persons being trained, it is likely that the actual percentage of persons 
bein-; trained for surplus oceupations is considerably higher than the 3«'^ 
percent figure in Table B-I , Only tvo of the six po::3ib3.c courses in s\ir- 
plus cccup^tionG vrcre bcin:-- offered by noro than one agency — nurse's aide 
by the Federal Manpov^er and the postsecondary institutions and office 
occupations offered by the hi.^h schools and the postsecondary institutions • 

Turnin^^ to shortage occupations, v;e can see from Table B-2 that 2Qh 
persons or 3.9 percent of trie total cnrollrioi:ts vrere in shortose areas. 
Licensed practical nurse training was offered both by the high schools and 
the po5tsecond?ay schools. Machinists were being trained onJy at the post- 
secondary level. Other current shortage areas for vhich no training v;as 
being of fered vere registered nurses, physicians asr»istants , kitch.en helpers, 
and laundry workers* Conceivably more training should be done in the health 
area • 
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PrfVTrang CoT:TOrr*cT with PoTV?lation Orourn 

The i:cw Orleans Public Schools onrollecl 3>712 persons in occuijational 
TprocTt?.:G durinij; FY lOVl. If ve tud tho 2h6 enrolled in traininc by rCC II 
we find t::at 3^9'>iJ persons in the l6 to l8 age group wore being sci-vcd by 
occupational Froc^a.vi.'i • 

looliing at Teblo q ^e find th^t this represents only 11»5 percent of 
all persons in this group— lU percent of the males, nine percent of the 
fexclesj 819 percent of the whiter, and 1*4 ,2 percent of the Blacks between 
ages US and l8. Of all the whites being served in this ago group, 98.?, 
percent received their training at the public high schools^ the other 1.7 
percent receiving their tr«xininn at Federal Manpower related agencies. 
For Blacks the percentage trained at Federfil Manpower rcl&tcd agencies 
goes up to nine percent with the remaining 91 p^^rcent being trained at 
public high schools. 

Looking at postseeondary and Federal Manpov^er program enroUnent 
relative to total population between 19 and hk years we find that only 
l.h percent of the total population in this group vras being served by 
occ\ipational training programs-- 2.1 percent of the males, 0,9 percent 
of the fcrriales, 0.8 percent of the whites and 2.3 percent of the Blacks. 
Of all the Dlaclis in this age group, 59»5 percent received their training 
at secondary institutions while the remaining U0.6 percent were trained by 
Federal ^:anpower related agencies. Of all the whites, the percentage 
being trained at posts eocnd-iry institutions was 96.2 percent with the re- 
Eialning 3.8 percent being trained at Federal Manpower related institution 

Managter^ent , Adninistrgt Ion and Coordination 

VThile there were a number of agencies in lie;/ Orleans, v/hich had estab- 
lished good working relationships with other agencies, there were also a 
number of conflicts. First, on the positive side; the city schools pro- 
vided Adult Basic Sducaticn to Will and CEP enrollces. Delgado College 
provided trn.ining to tho public hi^h schools through the Cooperative Pro- 
gram and also provided training to WIN and TwTA enrollces. Dclgtido also 
provided an English ?.3 a Second L-ir:c;uri^,u Prcjrr-ri to ir/C II enrollces. The 
Orleans Area Vocational Teehnic&l Sohcol also cooperated with the Dcpart- 
xaent of Ltibor pro::rvr:£ in ricltin--; training r.vt;iLr.blc to MTyj/A, CEP, ana vrni 
enrollces. fip?c?\rc;d to have a good relationship v/ith a n\;aiiber. of agen- 

cies. The Director \'j*d dene a f.^ood ,)ob of utilizing coirwT*VJiity rcj!ources 
and VIS able to sccuix- a l^.r;;e a::;ount of free or partly subsidized training 
for enroll^fcs from a nv;r.bcr cf private local schools and acf-ncios. WIN 
also referred a number o»* enrollces to Cii? for institutional training. 

irAB^JOES eecned to have a couple of bones of contention with both 
CEP r.nd M"*TA. AccordinT; to I:AB-T0I*3, CKP, which has a '<3-hour prior notice 
on all !:A3-J0r3 oponiri:::; did not Co a very good job of screening opplicants 
for oponin.£;s* As a result, it v;as claimed that tr^.ny people were sent for 
interviews who did the ilAl^-JOBS pror:2Ttni noro rionn than good. It was claiined 
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Tabic C 

co::papj3o:i of fopjiatio:: nnoura Ji? ciTr wii-h 

lIUMLrlRS 0? C15!:CE GnC.UP3 II? SKILL Tl^HlHIG 



Po-oulation Grout) 



r,m 0Riii:Ai:s 



Total Itoiber 
in City 



Af-c 
16 to 18 



19 to hk 



Recc/gcx 
Total 

;mitc 

Black 

Hale 
Female 

Total 

Black 
Vrnite 

I-Iale 
Female 



17,056 
17,257 

17,U52 



189,303 

lOU ,829 
83,333 

87,3.3'* 
1P2,171| 



lltmber of 
Students Enrolled 
in Skill 
Training 



3,958 



1,510 
2,U3 

2,3H5 
1,613 



2,7^*^ 

835 
1,909 

1,809 
935 



Percent 
Enrolled 



11. 5^^ 

8.9 . 
Ih .2 

ih.O 
9.0 



-l.lf ' 

.0,8 
2.3 

2.1 
0.9 



Hotc : 



In each age group the total of Blacks and vhites may be sone;/nat 
less than the grand total. This difference represents the number 
of persona of other races, i.e. /cuerican Indian, Oriental residing 
in the city. Totals of whites include persons of Spanish surnsr.e, 

by others that CEP felt strohc-ly that it should have first preference in 
selectanj people to be trainsu and the first crack at jobs in the area, 
KAB-JOZo also clcirr.ed thut :d;?A tried to use NA3-J0B3 contractors as a 
source of jobs for their gj'Kdu&tes vmo it is claincd, vere not adequately 
trained for plriccniont , 

Responsible for overall ccordinaticn of icanpov/er prosrams in llev; 
Orlcr.na is the Executive Director of tV.e r.s.npcv;er Area Planning Covmcil 
(l-'APC) , In udditicn to bnin^ rc.sponr.ibic for Nc-..' Orleans pf-.rish he is 
responsible for six other p!:rishcs. He pointed out the need for more co- 
ordin.'ition of counselinfc , rccruitr.ont , Adult T-asic Education, and remedial 
education. The most pressing noed he pointed out was a need for a coordin- 
ated approach to ,iob devclovirx-nt , Since geogra^jhic boundaries of many of 
the programs ovtrlapped, they were all trying for the same job opportunities. 
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The I'ATX) Gocvotary pointed out that one of his cnm critical needs vas 
for a c^nd inrcj'::.o.tion syctcrm. Ho r*t.id tl-at v;bile he tried to c:et infer- 
rjition rrom varioiLs r>Tc-:n:>i:s ^ he didn't hn.ve the av.thcrity to cmpol it. He 
felt that vhile pieces oV inronnaticn vrero hchv/, kepi on individuol form.*:, 
data were not Lolnr; cc)ripilr;d, tot^t.led or anrt3y:ied. lie felt that In seeking 
inf onnation , he v/as vicvred as an **enany" by program administrators. 

In conclusion, it seerr;G apparent tho«.t Hew OrD.eans has a nuuber of need^ 
in the area of vocational education. 

The public high schooJs^ lacking funds for instructors, facilities, 
and equipment wore unable to offer an adcqirate vocational pro^r£.ra. Somehow 
they laust bring pressure to bear on the state to r.akc more of a commitnicnt 
to vocational education. The Director of Secondary Schools said that there 
xras a great need for trade schools and possibly area health vocational 
school. Ke also pointed out a need for additional Adult Easic Education 
classes, vniile the manpcr/.^er programs were attempting to meet vocational 
needs by providing a brood spectrum' cjf occupational offerings, they v/erc 
only making a sn^all dent in a city v/hich has the fifth largest povex'ty pop- 
ulation in the United' States . During IT 1971, WHT served 20 percent of those 
Aid-to -Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) recipients requiring services-, 
but was providing skill' training to only four percent. . The wilJ program 
pointed cut that it could tondle more people than were ciurrently being re- 
ferred by Welfare. 

The IIYC II program, on3y able to serve ^.5 percent of the young people 
who dropped out of high school duriag F£ 1971, reported a lengthy waiting 
list- f-lf)TA reported tlireo applicants to every one se3.ected. The Area Vo- 
cational T^c^-huiical School also reported a long waiting list. 

Specific populations clearly underservcd in Uo\t Orleans were Spanish 
surnarae and poor people liv:!ng in are?is adjacent to the target areas. One 
problem seemed to be that f.^hilc poor people V;ith.?.a the largest areas vreve 
eligible for multiple services, poor pcox^le living Just outside boundaries 
weren't eligible for any scr'/iccs . 

Unions presented some constraints to training, but the major problems 
seemed to be a Icok of imaginsition on the part of the people planning and 
approving training areas, and lack of effective responses to anticipoted 
economic dcvelo3:mcnt . 
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Table 1 



Hev/ Orleans 



OP stud:';:;t:3 }uSoll:-d in occupat];o:jal Tri.\iEiii:a iii public 

mSIirjTIO:;S AlfD FEDERAL M/iIIPOVffiR PROGIiAIvIS 



NUIfflER PROM 
lTUl*nJER ITOffiER W CITZ IN 

TOTTiL E] imLSD OCCUPATIOIIAL OCCUPATIOIIAL 

INSTITUTION/AGENCY * EITROLLED FROM CITY TRAINING (l) TRAHiTNG 



New Orleans Public Schools 19>7l8 



Orleans Area Vocational 

School 625 
Delgado Junior College 9f9o6 

Manpower Development and 

Training Act 13^ 
Concentrated Employjnont 

Prograra 1,^30 
Work Incentive Progran 89I 
Neighborhood Youth Corps II 312 
Jobs Optional Program 3 
National Alliance of 

• Businessjnen-Job Oi^portunities 

in the Business Sector 6*17 



19,718 3,712 3,712 

562 625- 562 t 

lykjh 1,696 1,272 

134 131* 13*f 

1,^30 578 578 

891 198 198 

312 2k6 2h6 

3 3 3 

615 647 615 



Orleans Public Schools - 
Adult 6,331 6,331 2,k00 2,k00 



(1) Tv;enty-five persons enrolled in the war^e incentive program vere being 
trained at the Orleans Area Vocational School and vere reported in the 
eiu-olLments of both agencies . 



Table 2 
Kev7 Orleans 



occuTATioiiAL or:-::p.inG3 iii z^inLic eigtitutiois 

BY TYP3 AIu) Ela'vOLIISIJT 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OliTERIKGS 



NU:-IE3R OF STUDEllTS EIIROLISD 



New Orleans Public Schooln - Secondary 



Jistributive Education 


1 fx 


IPTiGultiH'al Prod not Ion 




)maRien1:2.IL Horticultiire 


27 


lUoOciobile Mechanics 


78 


Comercial Art 


31 


Carpentry 


35 




72 


drafting 


25 


Sraphic Arts 


39 


Offset Lithography 


18 


Sheet Metal 


36 


Cosmetology 


99 


Shoe Repair 


63 


Clothing Services 


31 


Pood Services 


3l^ 


Office Education 


2,171 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


loh 


TOTAL 


3,712 



Orleans Area Vocational Technical School 



Automobile Mechanics 




31^ 


Carpentry 




hi 


Commercial Checking and Banking 




ho 


Cosmetology 




ho 


Electronics 




36 


Office Occupations 




33 


Sheet Ketal 




38 


Practical Kursing 




27 


(Vutomobile Trans ciiss ion 




21 


Easiness Training 




61 


Cosmetology, Ad\'anced 




17 


CcDient Masonry 




29 


Child Care 




hi 


Drafting 




2h 


Nurse *s Aide 




hi 


Radio -Television 




37 


Vfelding 




hi 


TOTAL 




625 



Del"ado Junior Collcne 



Graphic Art & Print in/- Tcclinicians 
Conirisrcial Art 
Carpontiy 
Cabinet I'i\king 

-.^^ .. ^ Decorating 
E:g|^(^cal Construction 



75 
236 
116 

no 

75 
135 



Tabic 2 
(Continued) 



0CCURVT10IL\L OFFERINGS IIUMBER OF STUDZITTS EIIR0LK3D 
Delfado Junjy Collcro (Coitl-.'c1) 

Autonotive 

Weldins l6? 

Plunibins 61* 

tochinict 153 

Culinary Arts 88 

TOTAL l»69o 

Public Schools - Adult 

Distributive Education 2,l80 

licensed Practical Ilurse 19'* 

Nurse's Aide 26 

TOTAL 2,U00 
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xaoxe ™ 
Kev Orleans 



OCCUPATIONAL 0FFERII:GS ITT FF.DI31AI. MAI^FOVJER OR EDUCATIONAL IHOGRAMS! 
BY iYPE, KiSOLL-MEUT^/aiB AOEaCY raOVIDIKG TRAH^IItu 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERnraS 



NUMBER OF STUDEJTS 
EtmOLLED 



Kannovor Developr^ent and Tra3.ningAct ■ 



Ward Clerk Hospital 
Inhalation Therapy Technician 
Machine Press Operator 
General Duty Kurse 
Clerk Typist 

Vfeste Water Treatment Plant Operator 

Painter 

Millnan 

TOTAL 



10 
12 
20 
21 
1+ 
19 
29 
19 
I3I+ 



Clerk Typist 

Stenographer 
Nurse's Aide 
Licensed Practical llurse 

Cosmetologist 

Orthopics 
TOTAL 



Work Incenti-vc Program 

75 

23 
73 
2k 



. 1 

I9S 



AGEKCY PROVmillG 
TRAIWIIJG 



•Private Hospital 
Public Jxmior College 
State Dept. of Education 
Private Hospital 
Private Business School 
Public Junior College 
Public Junior College 
Public Junior College 



4 


Concentrated "Ernployment Program 






Automobile Body Repair 


50 


Skill 


Center 


Automobile Hechanic 


20 


. Skill 


Center 


Automobile Parts Sales 


30 


Skill 


Center 


Clerical 


100 


Skill 


Center 


Gasoline Engine Repair 


20 


Skill 


Center 


Appliance Repair 


50 


Skill 


Center 


Vending Machine Repair 


50 


Skill 


Center 


VJard Clerk 


20 


Skill 


Center 


Hotel and Kotel Clerk 


ko 


Skill 


Center 


On-the-job Training 


U6 


Skill 


Center 


Other 


152 


Skill 


Center 


TOTAL 


578 







Public College, Private 

Business School 
Adult Education Center 
Hospital 

Public School, Area Voca- 
tional School 

Area Vocational School, 
Private 

Pliblic College 
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(Continued) 



OCCUPATIOKAL OFFERUfGS 

Clerk Typist 

Maintenance Men 

Animal Keepers 
TOTAL 



Kcw Orleans 

NUI'IBER OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED 

ITeip.hborhood Youth Corps II 

130 . 

86 • 



30 
2U6 



.AGENCY raOVIDim 
TRAI1JIIJ5 



Southern Automation 
Business School 

Housinc Authority of 
New Orleans 

Tulane Medical School 
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Table h 



Now Orleans 

SUI.ni\RY 0? OCa'PATIClIAL OFFI^RniGS AI-ID ITU?.D3HR OF STUDEIITG SERVED 
BY SEGOlID/aix, POfJTSiX'Or.DW, AIID DSPAETI-EilT OP LABOH PROGRAMS 

• '• DEPARIT-ENT • 
■ . . OF 



OCCUPATIONAL OFF^RIIJGS 


TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


POSTSECQDJDARY 


LABOR 


Animal Science 


30 






30 


A2ricuJ.-fcm'al Production 




7k 




Ornar,;cntal Horticultjire 


27 


27 






Distributive Education, 










General 


775 


775 






Hotel and I-'otel Clerk 


ho 






ko 


Sales, AutoiTiobile Parts 


30 






30' 


Licensed Practical Ilurse 


131 


lOlf 


27 




Kurse ' s Aide 


120 




U7 


73 


InhoJ-cition Therapist 


12 


* 


• 


12 


General Duty Hurse 


21 






21 


Orthoptic Aide 


1 






1 


Child Care 


hi 




4? 


1 


Bool'Jceeping 


, ko 




ItO 


• 


Office Occupations 


2,26k 


2,171 


33 




General Business 


61 


61 




Cleric Typists 


309 






309 


Ward Clerk 


30 






30 


Autojnobile Mechanics 


132 


78 


.31* 


20 


Conracrcial Art 


267 


31 


236 




Carpentry 


198 


35 


163 




Textiles 


• 31 


31 






I-Iasonry 


101 


72 


29 




Drafting 


k9 


25 


2k 




Graphic Arts 


132 


57 


75 




Sheet Ifetal 


Ik 


36 


38 




Cosi.ietolosy 


157 


99 


57 


1 


Shoe Repair 


. 63 


63 






Quantity Food Occupations 


3k 








Cabinetrnaking 


no 




110 




Painting and Decorating 


104 


• 


75 


29 


Appliance Repair 


50 






50 


Vending Ilachine Repair 


50 






50 


Stenographer 


23 






23 


Machine Press Operator 


20 






20 


Waste V/ater Treatment 


19 






19 


MilLoan 


19 






19 


JElcctricity 


135 




135 




Auto:notive Service 


1482 




1|82 




Welding 


209 




209 




Plu'nbing 


6k 




ek 




liachinist 


153 




153 




Cool;-Ohcf 


88 




88 




Electronics Communication 


36 




36 
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Table h 
(Contimied) 



Ncvf Orleans 



DEPAEK-EIIT 
OF 



OCCUPATIOII/iL 0FF2RI1IGS 


TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


POSTSECOIIDARY 


LABOR 


Automotive Transmission 










Repair 


21 




21 




Radio-Television 


37 




37 




Custodial 


86 






86 


Automobile Body and Fender 


50 






50 


Gas Engine Repair 


20 






20 


Not Specified 


198 






198 


TOTAL 


7,16U 


3,712 


2,321 


1,131* 



* In addition to this totals 25 enroUees in the VZork Incentive Prosram were 
trained at the Qx^loans Area Vocational School. Since these enroDjiients were 
also reported by the Area School, they have been eliininated here to prevent 
duplicated counts* 
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New Orleans 



DISTRI3l)TI0:i OP OCCUPATIOIIAL Kin^OLL^^SirPS BY LEVKL AI^D ARFA 



AREA 

Agriculture 
Distributive Education 
Health 

Horn Economics (Gainful) 
Business and Office 
Tectoical Education 
TradG and Industry 



SECONnMOT 

20.9 
2,8 

58.5 

MM 

15.1 
lOO.O^i 



LEVEL 
POSTSECONIi\IlY 

3.2 
2.0 
5.8 

89.0 
100.0^ 



DEPAETI-I'.I'JT OF Xt'OSOR 

6.2 
9.5 

30.0 

51.7 

100.0^ 



caiv XMai'HoikAaa ^or 



M 



SaOIAHaS HJTIVSil 



M 



M 



lIOIIVJJKHSlWai 



M 



H 



H 



M 



aavo iva cniHo 



X 



X 



H 



aiY ivoari 



OMODSS V sv Hsnoiffi 



H 



H 



H 



H 



H 



M X 



omasiinoo 



H 



H 



H 



aoiivcnno ivnoiivdoa 



V-l 



H 



H 



H 



O 



o 



M 



CO 
p-i 

O 

o 

CO 



H 

c: 
<v 

o 
b 



a 
o 

H 

c 

rJ 
o 



H 

n 
p 

»H 

CO 
hi 



f ■» 



M 

o 



p 



Tabic 6 



New Orleans 



PROCmi.1 H.TlOTil'SIITo BY OTFERIWC} AGKICY AND 
- POPUL\TION ©OUTS SERVED 



inshtution/ageiicy 



PuOblic Schools 
Fenale 



100^ 



BIACK 
6oi 



hoi 



SPANISH 
SURll'U.E 



OTHER 



Delgado JUnior College 100 

Vale 82 

Female l8 

Orleans- Area Vocational 

Ofechnical Schools 100 

Mile 55 

Feimle 45 



ko 



99 



60 



l.fe,npovcr Development and Train- 
ing A.ct 100 
Male 55 
Fenale ■ ^5 

Concentrated Employment Pro - 

gram 100 

mio 66 

Female 3^ 

Work Incentive Program 100 

Ifele 1 

Female 99 

Nei&liborhood Youth Corps II 100 

lisle hQ 

Femle 52 

Jobs Optional Program 100 

l-fele 0 

Female 100 

National Alliance of Business- 
men-Job Opportunities in the 

Business Sector 100 

Male 65 

Female 35 



57 

99 
99 
90 
60 



98 



1 

1 

9 
0 



1 

ho 
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Table 7 



New Orleans 



KUI-mER OF STUDEUTS EIIROLISD HI OCCUPATIONAL 
OFFERINGS FROVroED BY i:OiS Tli/ill OIIE AGSI.'Cy 



OCCUPATIOIIIL OFFEBDIGS 
• PROVIDED m MORE 
TM Om AGEi:CY 

Licensed Practical Nurse 
nurse's Aide 
Office Occupations 
Automobile l-fechanic 

Commercial Art 

Carpentry 

I'^^sonry 

Drafting 

Graphic Arts 

Sheet Metal 

Cosmetology 

Eainting and Decorating 



immTi OF STUDEIITS 
EIIROLLED m OCCUPATIOML 
OFFERniGS PROVIDED BY 
KORE TMN ONE AGSIICY 

131 
120 
2,20k 
132 
267 
198 
101 

1^9 . 
132 

157 
10k 
. 3,669 



EERCEinL'iGE OF TOTAL 
IJU:-IBER OF STUDEIITS 
EI\'R0Li;5D ni ALL 
OCCUPATIOlllL PROGRAI-S 

I.85S 

1.7 
30.8 
1.8 

3.7 
2.8 

I.I1 • , 

.7 
1.8 
1.0 
2.2 
1.5 

51.2^9 
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Section 15 



I. Intrcjuction 

The city of PortJrricl, Orocon has a population of 382,619 according 
to the 1970 Census. Ifhile trie rc:trorolitan ei*ea had a frrovrth rate of 
ali^ioGt 2b percent durin.3 the lant dccfzae, tlie city of Tortland grew only 
2.8 percent during this saiue period, . 

Five percent of l-ortlr-nd's population is Black ond less than one 
percent is Spanish, surnar:?ed, App?.*oxinr:Ltely 10 percent of the population 
have inconos under the poverty level. 

The liLT^l^er inducjtry, \rhich has traditionally been associated vith 
the city, is in a state of decline. During the sixties, raanul'acturing 
eurployr^ent gains were reported in the durable goods sector, while non- 
durable in?n*afact\;irin2: cnployjiient declined. Wholesale and retail trode 
provides 21 percent of total ejnpj.oyment in the city vith the governjTiCnt sector 
providing I6 percent each. These tliree ai^^eas had the highest gro^rth rates during 
the last decade. I*!anufacturing accounts for less thoa 20 percent of 
total employnient. 

» 

In studies made by the State of Q::3gon Employrr.ent Service, it vas 
indicated that lack of education and skill orperience prevents some 

percent of the disadvantaged popiQ.ation from finding productive employ- 
ment. These studies also revealed that the same barrier existed for 
many individuals who are not classified as disadvantaged but who 
registered \rith the EmploiTnent Service. 

Within the city of Portland, transportation is fairly good, however, 
there is some difficulty in reaching the suburban or outlying areas 
where much of the new industry ai^d other empS^oyers are locating. 

Historically unor.iployTnent Portland runs slightly above the national 
average. The Portland labor market tool: a sharp dcmturn diu:*ing the 1970-71 
national recession. Unernp].o:/7r.ent rose for the SKSA from 3.5 percent in I969 
to 5.6 percent-in l^rO, and 6.1 percent in 1971. Surveys of Census tracts 
with the hi^ihest uncrnpa.oi':r.en1i rates, the CiiP target area, indicate une;nployinent 
rates almost double that for the SI'ISA. 

II . Occupational Edueation in Port.! and 

Vocational ediication is available to elcvontri and twelfth grade students 
in the Portland Piiblic Scliools. The schools also operate vocational villaf^es, 
an exe.Tplary vocational pror.rjun for dropouts, Tlie Resident iol IlanTwrcr Center 
(Job Corps) is lender tljc Jo^nt sponsorship of the l\ibllc Sck.ols and the 
Eiflployir.ent Sei'Vicc. 

•Three Cor^niinity CoJleges served Portland residents during Fijjcal Year 
1971. ClrLclia-.v.K'; Co'::.r::iity Collc.ic, Ic^ccvlvjd :n tivburba*: C.l.acJtrrias County^ 
and Mt. ilocd Cc:..:v:.:aJ i^y Colic :o, JccaLcrd in th^ southern tip of Ihiltanornah 
County, served together appro>:ii:.:tucIy tiOO iortJtuid stuicnts. Portland 
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Comimity Collcco, orcratinf; fror.i 7:CX) vsn to 11:00 pni, offers a large 
nimbcr o\* vocational pror:rur.ia. The colic. ;o offers jiTcrxvjr^s in ir.oiiy 
different areas of t;.c city. Recently, tho school vcn designated as 
the Kanpov;cr Developrr.cnt l^i^ainins Center, 

There axe no academic reqwircnents for entrance into the Portland 
Coranunity College, hc;;ever, there is a trlnirjiiuri ace of l6. Tuition is 
$83.00 per quarter. 

Portland Cormunity CoIIcgc operated a large apprenticeship program 
enrolling individuals fron the enti>*e netropolitan area. Slightly Tiore 
than 500 \;ere em*ol-lcd fron the city of rort3.and. Adult proga^ams 
condxicted by Mt, Hood Conmunity College enrolled 270 Portland residents. 

Nine Man3>ov:er training programs were in operation during Fiscal 
Year 1971. These are listed in Table A. It was reported that a long 
waiting list faces potential enrollees for CEi% V?IK AlfD MC II prograjms. 

Table A lists total city enrollments and total occupational 
enrollments by agency. These totals are not additive in that enrollees 
in Federal manpoirer programs v;ho receive skill training at Commionity 
Colleges are counted by both agencies. 









TOTAL IIUI-SER OF STUDHITS EIKOLLID AlTi 


) TOTAL NUI-EER OF STUDH^TS 




•HJROLLED SKILL TRAHmiG IN PUBLIC 


IliSTITUTIOIIS MD FEDERAL 










POHTIAin) 








Nvmber Enrolled 


IJuniber Fron Cit:, 


Institu.tion/A'^ency 


Fron City 


In SJ'vill Ti'oJnj: 


PORTIuAtID PUBLIC SCxIOOLS 


16,691+ 


3,83'4 


portia':d co::nj:;iTj: college 


16,271 




i-rr. iicoD co::"i:iiT'/ ccllicb 


1.5i|0 


123 


cjAcmiDS co:':-:uiiiry cci-lsge • 


' (1) 


16 


IIDTA 


687 


68? 


CE? 


1,056 • 


• 26k 




959 


k9S 


i<yc 11 


102 


7U 


oic 


100 


0 


KiDTA-OJT 


13 


13 


JOP 


68 


88 


NAB JOBS 


161 


161 


RESIDi:iTI/iL I-'^MTlCVmR CErrTER (JOB CORPS ) 


338 


338 


PDRTL'Jn) CO:-"'.Ur{ITY COLISGH-APPKSliTICESIIIP 


512 


512 


moua't hood co:-:.:u:;ity coLLiG?,-AUULT 


270 


270 



' NOTE: 587 enrollees in Federal r'annover prof;,ninis were trained by the community 
colln[.;c an-.l alr.o reported in their totals. 



Data not available. 
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Tho bulk of skill trnjninfi; takes pLice at the po.-it -secondary level, 
Portland Coa'aunity Colleoc enroLlments include both day and ovonins students, 
WIN and. MDTA are the two DOL programs with the largest occupational enroll- 
ments from the city. 

Occupational Of fcrinns ; 

The widest choice of occupational offerings is available at the post- 
secondary level, v;here 66 different offerings were available. Federal 
manpovrer prograci enrollees were enrolled in 38 different occupational 
offerings. Secondary students had 2? available offerings. 

Table kk shows areas of concenti'ation for each of the three levels 
by the seven occupational areas, ' " . 



Table ^iA 



Portland 



UISTRIBUTIOIJ OV OCCUPATIOl-SAL EKROLLHLlifS BY LEVEL Ai-5B APsEA 



AREA 

secot;da?vY 

Agriculture 1.9% 

Distributive Education • 8.3 

Health 3. 7 

Hoir.G Econonjics (Gainful) 2.3 

Buto'ness L Office 5A.9 

Tcchnolot;ics 9.5 

„Tradc & Industry 19.4 
Other 

TOTAL 100.0% 



LEVEL 

POSTSi:CD"DAUY 
0.7% 
3.6 
16.8 
0.4 

33.5 
10.2 

100.0% 



DEPARTMENT OP LABOR 
2.6 
3.8 
5.1 

26.3 
1.8 
U2.0 
18.4 
100.0% 
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Secondary enrollrr.entn arc concentrated in business and office with 
over tvo thousand cnroLlcd *la clerical -couriios and over tvo thousand 
enrolled in businer.s adTdnistration. As can be ceen in T:xble kP^., alraost 
55 percent of the enrolliicnts are in their area. The only other area of 
&ny significant aize is trades and industry \ath slightly more than 
19 percent of the enroU.ments. A larce nuiaber of these are in electronics 
and auto mechanics. 

Postcecondary enrollments are almost equal in business and office 
(3^.8 percent) and technical(33«5 percent). Sizeable enrollments were 
also reported in health (I6.8 percent) and trades and indastry (10.2 percent.) 

Federal manpovrer program enrollments were concentrated in trades and 
industry {h2 percent) with large enrollments in general mechanics, metal- 
working, and food service. Business and office courses enrolled 26.2 percent, 
mostly in clerical and general business courses. These percentages represent 
those enrollments where specified. In several of the programs, enrollments • 
were reported for which there \ms no course offerings given. These 
totaled 335 for all the Federal manpower program. 

Selected Services 

The Oregon Employment Service is the subcontractor for manpower se3rvices 
for the Ivlanpower training programs. These manpovrer services include recruit- 
ment, vocational guidance, certification, Job development and Job placement. 
The Community Colleges do their own placement and follow up, as do the Port- 
land Public Schools. 

All tlie institutional manpower programs allocate compensatory funds to 
their enro3JLees for transportation. Portland Community College operates a 
bus for handicapped students. 

. Portland i.'as one of the few sampled cities to have child care facilities 
located at all the Community Colleges. Medical care services at the Residential 
l'^anpovrer Center were the most extensive of any of the program.s vre visited. 
Average medical expenses per enrollee approach $i400 per man year. 

Adult Basic or Remedial Education ms available to all the institutional 
training programs. Most of the manpov/er porgram.s utilized the remedial education 
program at Portland Cor.imunity College. OIC, ITxC II, and .the Residential 
Manpower Center operate tlieir ovm remedial education components. 

Characteristics of Students 

Enrollment in the Portland public schools is overv^'holmingly white, 
reflecting tlie population of the city. In fact, the schools report an eight 
percent Black enrollment, while only five percent of the ci.:.y*s residents 
arc Black. , 

Portland Community College reports that O5 percent of their enrollments 
were white and 10 percent Black, witli apj)rox:lmately ono percent Spanish 
suriumcd. 
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Of the FederaD. rn?.npa/or pro/j;rar.]s , MDTA, VJiri, IIYC II, and the Residential 
UanpDvrer Center all i'oportcd proOorrdnatly v;hil:e enrollments, CEP and OIC 
reported prcdcnihrroliy Bilack cnrolln.entn, li'icial and jjcx charactcristicc arc 
reported in Table 6. Thcr:e prof.rains roportod tliat enrollr/jnts of opanich 
surnanod individuals ranged fron tv70 pei^ccnt to eiglvl percent or tlicse 
totals , 

The public schools enrolled slightly nore feinales than males, 55 percent 
to U5 percent. Portland Community College enrolled slightly more- males than * 
females (51 percent to U9 percent), however, lit. Hood enrolled 71 percent males 
to 29 percent feanles, 

• Federal manpower programs all enrolled a tnaoority of males « Even V/IN, 
which vras predorrdnatly female in most of the cities surveyed, reported tliat 
53 percent of its enrollment were male, 

III. Overlap, Duplrl cation and Gaps , * f 

Thirty-two skill training courses or programs are available through 
more than one agency or institution in Portland. These programs account for 
slightly more than 67 percent of the total occupationvvl enrollments in Portland. 
However, Portland Coinnnmity Col3.ege provides most of the training for MDTA 
and CEP in over half of V/IN ti^ining. Most of the offerings reported by these 
programs are not overlaps , but actually e:aimples of coordination .and effective 
use of available resources. 

The area v/here the most overlap occurs is business and office, particularly 
in clerical courses. The other overlapped courses are throughout all the 
occupational areas . Table 7 lists all the courses which were available at 
more than one agency or institution. Reference to Table k will indicate vj'here 
the overlap occurred. 

. Programs Coiopared with the Tjabor Market 

As can be seen in Table B-i only 7.H percent of the enrol3.ments in 
Portland are in areas where there is a surplus of vj-orkers. Hovrever, of 
the five surplus occupations, four are offered by more than one agency or 
institution. Because of the rea.atively tirht labor market in Portland 
this could cause soir.e undesirable duplication of effort. 

Table B-2 lists those courses or programs which are training in areas 
where there is a shortage of workers in the Portland area. These four areas 
emboli 3,U76 or alraost I8 percent of the total skill training enrollments 
in the city. 
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TABIE B-1 

injI-IBSR AIJD KCRCEiJTAGK OF STUDEIIIS EliP.OLL-iiD IN TIl^INIKG FOR 
OCCUFATIOUS FOR VnriCH Tlffirui; is a SURPHJTS of WORKSPtS 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OI'TERIK.. 



m-lhm OF STUDENTS 



PERCEirrAGS OF TOTAL 
NUi«USR OF STUDENTS 
EHROLLSD Til ALL 
SKILL TPAIMIKG FROGR/'J-IS 



Drafting 

Drafting Technology 

Electronics 

Welding 

Construction Trades 
TOTAL 



63 

809 

269 
56. 
1,5^ 



TABLE B-2 

JIUi4BER AI^iD PSRCEIITA.GS OF STUDEiiTS EIIROIiED IN TRAINING FOR 
OCCUPATIONS FOR VKIICH TIIEr^E IS A SHORTAGE OF VroRKERS 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERING 



PORTIAl© 

KUI-iBSR OF STUDE15TS 
ENROLDSD 



PERCEKTACa OF TOTAL 
jSlMBSR OF STUDEFfS 
ENROLLliD IN ALL 
SFdLL TPAinilXi IPvOGPAI-IS 



Licensed Practical Nurse '260 

Comarcial Sev;ing 23 

Secretary/stenography 996 

Clerical 2,197 



TOTAL 



3,1^76 



17.9'^ 



Prograns Compared vriLth Population Group s 

Table C compares occupational program enrollments for youths (16-I8) and 
adults (19-HU) v/ith their target popxilations . Because data on the Spanish 
surnamcd population does not folio;/ the sane age groups, it v.'as not possibJ-e 
to give a separate Spanish surname ■broal'.dovai. Therel'ore, Spanish siurnar.ocl 
individuals are included in the totals. 
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TAB1I3 C 

COMBMIISON OF IXjrjLVnOII GROUI^ HI CITI WLTii KU!-IBERS OP THESE 
CIJ0UK3 IN OCCUlv\TIONA.L TIJAirilNG 

PORTLIJID ■ 



POPUIATIOII GROUP TOTAL KUI'IBHRS OF STUDEI3TS 

POPUIATION GROUP i;u:.IEER ENROLLED .III. OCCUPATIOIJAL 



AGE 


MCE 


Hi CITY 




lERCEIiT EIIROLLED 


16-18 


TOTAL . 


20,150 


^,ii^5 


20, 6i 




vmiTE 

BIACK 


18,763 
1,387 


3,772 
373 


20.1 
26.8 




MALE 
FEI'L^LE 


9,921 
10,670 


1,91*8 
2,197 


19.6 
20.5 




TOTAL 


121,776 


6,536 


5.3 




vnnTE 

EL\CK 


lll,6UU 
6,803 


5,752 
78U 


5.1 
11.5 




MALE 
FEI/ALS 


57,789 
63,987 




5.9 
U.8 



IIOTE: Totals for the Spanish siuT^med population are included in the white totals. 



In the 16 to 18 ace group there are more Blacks than whites enrolled in 
skill trainins pror;ra:.:s. This reflects both the V]YC II and the public schools • 
large enrollment of BLack^ proportr.onatJy to their number in the population. 
Slichtly more feaiales than cialcs arc enrolled in this age group. 

In the"'19 to age c^oup about 5.3 percent of the population is enrolled 
in skill training. If v;c include 00"^ and adult pron.ratas, the percentage goes to 
6.2 percent. Propoortionately, iaacks have a higher particimtion rate, alrjost 
twice that of v/hites. In line with t;hat we found in L-ost cities, fewer fecaales 
than males were enrolled in skill training prof,ranis in this age group. 
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IV. Mannf'oinont , Ada.inir;tration and Co *'0ixli. nation 

Lin!LapCi between Federal nv?.npov;er prop;rc?.ms and public postsecondary 
pro^rai'iS vais very {jood in t'ortl/uvl. As oho derjicnated l-jOTA Skill Contei', 
over 9'^* ^^vjrcor.'t of all CHP and l\r/i\\ trainin;;: it: done at Portland Ccin-iiunity 
Colleger. Ar^r^ut 70 poroont of V'll- training ic done at public a{rencies, 
largely Portlt»nd Cotr/.v;nity Colle{^;o and Mt. Hood, The public flchoo3,n run the 
residential l-Canpo;rar Center. The Eo:3idential i/inpovrer Center tos recently 
accredited as a hi^h school, and nov offers a diploma. Moreover, there was 
an eafserness for cianpo'.-rv:jr progracis on behalf of the Cocrjjmity Colleges to 
provide training* 

The ].i\npover Area Fianning Coimcil (i-I/lIXJ) is funded through the Mayor's 
Office. The Secretary of Vl\VO feels that the current C/iI-1Po plan is not a 
plan, but a collection of prop;;3als. If a true plan vrere to be dravm up, the 
VAFC vould require e\'aluatlve data that it currently does not^have the pov;er 
to gather. In addition, the public vocational schools need to be included 
under the MAFC umbrella. 

Bqth MAFC and. the Employment Service contend that better coordination of 
iJob development is necessary. Too many of the same employers are being sv/amped 
by Job developers from competing agencies . Most ir^inpov^er administrators v?ere 
not too aware of what was being done by public vocational programs, except for 
those they h-ad direct contact with through contracts. 

V. Suminary 

Most of the skill training available in Portland is provided by the post- 
secondary institutions, particuDarly Portland Community College. This 
institution was one of tliO oiost unique institutions we visited. Subscribing to 
the theorj' that posts eeondary education should be like a supermarket, with 
individuals able to shop for what they needed, the main campus is set up much 
like a shopping center. In addition, programs are provided anyi/here in the city 
there is a need. This institution also had a truly open door policy 
providing education resources for individuals from basic education up through 
two-year degree granting programs. The fact that this institution provided 
so much of the training for Federal tnanpov;er progmms Lirgely prevented any 
undesirable duplication. The fact that many of the programs offered vrere in 
shortage areas also tended to prevent undesirable duplication. 

The only serious duplication might be in, the business and office area. 
Even though some of the occupations in this area v/ere on the shortage area, the 
large enrollments at aU. levels might potentially caujsc problccis. 

It v;as the concensus of most administrators tliat the most seriovis problems 
were the gaps, the lack of training available for many v/ho needed and desired 
it. This was particularly true of the tianpov^er p:^? grams, v^hich often had vratiting 
- lists. The public school program had a now director who was anxious to expand 
and improve offerings at that level. 
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Table 1 



Portland 



TOTAL llUI-Sro OF STUDKiTS EIROLLED MD TOTAL IJUMBER OF 
STUDENTS ENROLLED III OCCUPATIOIIAL TRAIimJG DI PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIOIIS AI;D FEDEIAL MAITiWER PROGRAI-IS 



INSTITUTIOII/AGEJCY 
Portland Public Schools 



TOTAL 
HTOOLLED 

16,691^ 



NUMBER 
ENROLLED 

FROM ciry 
16,691^ 



NUMBER IN 
OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAIHING(1) 

3,8311 



NUMBER FROM 

CITY m 
OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING 



3,83lt 



Portland Community College 3^,620 
Mount Hood Community 

College 13,713 

Clackaraus Coramiinity College (2) 



16,271 

■ 1,5U0 
(2) 



10,725 

1,036 
795 



If ,8U9 = 

123 
16 



(1) Manpower Development and 
Training Act 

Concentrated Employment 
Program 
\ Work Incentive Program 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 

Opport\inities Industrial Center 

Residential Manpower Center 
(job Corps) 

Manpower Development and 
Training Act -On -The -Job 
Training 

Jobs Optional Program 

National Alliance of Businessmen- 
Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector • 230 



723 

1,056 

1,279 

182 
100 

676 



13 

88 



687 

1,056 

959 
102 
100 

338 



13 

88 



161 



699 

26k 
661 
106 
• 0 

676 



13 

88 



230 



687 

26U 
1^96 
7k 
0 

338 



13 
88 



161 



Portland Corrjnunity College - 

Apprenticeships 1,583 
Mount Hood Adult 2,1|59 



512 
270 



1,583 



512 
270 



(1) Five-hundred and eighty-seven Department of Labor enrollees vrere trained by 
the Con-i-niunity Colleges and also reported in their totals. 

(2) Data not available. 
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Table 2 



Portland 



OCCUPATIONAL CFFERIIIGS Dl PUBLIC DISTITUTIOKS 
BY TYPE AIID EiROLLlffilfT 



OCCUPATIOKAL OFFERINGS KUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 



Portland Public Schools 



Aoro space 


77 


iiuoOuiODixe i50uy Kepaxr 


7Jl 


AutcnK)bile Mechanics • 




uTfitixxng Kccnanics 


22 


industTial ^lecnanics 


17 


Machine Steclmologjr 


100 


.AIM*! ^« M ^ 




Hospital Worker 


. 57 


Niarse's Aide , " 


13 


Medical Assistant 


26 


Dental Assistant 


25 


Foundry 


19 


Metal Fabrication 


53 


Patterninaking 


ft 

o 


ELectricicB 




Industrial Electronics 


75 


Cosmetology 


26 


Child Core 


23 


Building Construction 


56 


Drafting 


57 


Graphic Arts 


U3 


Secretarial/stenographer 


753 


Clerical, General 


912 


Booklieeping 


kkl 


Marketing 


320 


Foods 


66 


Commercial Sewing 


23 


Wood Products • . 


2 


Agricultmre 


72 


TOTAL 


3,83'* 



Clackpnas Corjn\uiity Colleg;e 



Accounti:ig l6 

Autoniobile Body Repair k2 

Automobile Mechanics - 56 

Autoniobile Partsman 12 

Automotive Services 5 

Bookkeeping, Clerical 29 

Child Care Education Specialists 10 

Computer l^of^ramrning 20 

Keypunch Operator 28 

Educational Aide 13 

ronics Technology 68 
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(continued). 



Portland 

OCCUPATIONAL OFFERIirGS NUIIBfJR OF SrUD©ITS HmOLLED 



Clackainas Ccninujiity Collcp>e(cont^d ) 



Wastewater Treatment Plant Operation 


10 


Water Quality and Sanitation Technolocy 


25 


Fashion Merchandising 


27 


Drafting Technology 


32 


Electronics Technician 


6 


Graphic Arts 


13 


Industrial Mechanics 


20 


Law Enforccnjent 


62 


^^achine Tool Technology 


5 


Medical Assistant 


21 


Medical Secretary 


10- 


Merchandising Mid.'iianageinent 


2k 


Ornamental Horticulture 


26 


PracticJil Nursing • ' 




Secretarial 


99 


Video Technology 


18 


Welding Technology 


16 


Child Care Education 


37 


TOTAL 


795 



Portland Community College 



Instructional Materials 


7k 


Data Processing 


580 


Food Services 


130 


Graphics 


219 


Radio and Television 


130 


Photography- 


32 


Health 


397 


Medical Laboratory Technician 


55 


Kedical Records Technology 


35 


Dental Technology 


506 


Radiologic Technology 


205 


Associate De?;,ree Nurse 


ksk 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


189 


Business Adrtinistration 


1,257 


General Business 


5U7 


Clerical 


l,0Ul 


Law Enforcement 


1,208 


Fire Protection 


313 


Air I'ran sport at ion 


251 


Automobile Tcclinology 


306 


Machine Technology 


99 


Welding Tcclmolor^y 


323 


Civil fiigineering 


318 


Drafting Technology 


720 


Electronics Tccluiology 


513 


Mechanical Engineering 


3'+9 




10,231 



Table 2 
(continued) 



Portland 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERIIIGS 



mmm of students enrolled 



Moxmt Hood Coinniunity College 



Ornanental Horticulture 
Automobile Mechanics 
Mechanics, Other 
Aviation Occupations 
Drafting Occupations 
Electronic Occupations 

Foremanship, Supervision eoad Management Development 

Metalvorking Occupations 

Commercial Pilot Training 

Accounting and Computing 

Information, Communications Occupations 

Stenography, Secretarial and Related . . 

Typing and Related Occupations 

Civil Technology 

Practical Kiarse, Vocational 

Nurse ' s Aide 

Surgical Technician 

Occupational Therapy Assistant 

Physical llaerapy Assistant 

Inhalation Therapy Technology 

Itortuary Science 

Food I'lanagement, Production and Service 
Forestry 

Finance and Credit 
Real Estate 
Transportation 
Retail Trade, Other 
Electronics Technology 
TOTAL 



15 
61 

15 
60 
18 
18 
k6 
35 
120 
h3 
h9 
60 
15 
32 
26 
50 

13 
11 
IfO 
1*0 
1*0 
28 
1*8 
10 
9 

50 
1*5 
37 
1,036 



Mount Hood Community College -Adult' 



Ornamental Horticultvire 


23 


Autonobile Mechanics 


289 


Mechanics, Other 


19k 


Business Machine Maintenance 


17 


Drafting Occupations 


23 


Electronics Occupations 


22 


Metalworking Occupations 


115 


Firenan Training 


50 


Small Engine Repair 


116 


Electronics Technolony 


59 


Automobile Body and Fender 


156 


Accounting and Conputing 


- 183 


Information Coru-r.unications Occupations 


ll|2 


Stenographic, Secretarial, and Related 


h33 


^Vni^ff and Related Occupations 


238 



Table 2 
(continued) 



Portland 

OCCUPATIOIfAL OFFEREJGS NIK^IBER OP Sl'UDEtTTS ETIROLLED 

^fount Hood Community College Adult (cont'd) 



Finance and Credit 33 

Real Estate • • 97 

Transportation 12 

Retail Trade, Other 100 

TOTAL 2,302 
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Table 3 



Portland 



OCCUPATION/IL OI^^'l^HrGS EI FIJDERAL l-iMIPOVJI^ OR EDUa'VTIOmL PROGRAMS: 

.BY riPE, EliRomEin?, mid agency PROViDnrG trahihig 

IfUI^IBER OF STUDETITS AGEITCY PROVIDniG 
0CCUPATI0Il\L OFFEREIGS * ED^OLLED TRAIIJIira 



I'fcinoo^rer Dsvelopraent and graining Act 



Pood Preparation and Service 5^ 

Clerical 159 

Welders, Fra*ae Cutters and Related 151 

Metalmachining Occupations ' 7^" 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanic 1 

Policevonien 1 

Coramunity Organization VJorkers 11 

Television Service h 

•Draftsmen ^ k 

Associate Degree Nurse " ' 5 

Licensed Practical Nurse k6 



Engineering Technology 
Cosemtology 
Law Enforcement 
.Dental Laboratory Technician 
Programmer 



Community Organization Worker 
Draftsmen 

Automobile Mechanic 

Itoiager Trainee 

Medical Laboratory Technician 

Accounting 

Nurse's Aide 

Sales 

Truck Driver 
Barber 

Conrputer Operator 

Floral Design 

Electronic Technology • 

Medical Assistant 

Cook 

Clerical 

Welder 



1 

23 
3 
3 
5 



1 
17 
25 
k 
6 
1 
26 

9 
1^ 
10 

3 
1 

3 
1 
1 

2 
1 



Portland Community College 
Portland Community College 
Portland Comunity College 
Portland Community College 
Portland Community College 
Portland Community College 
Portland Community College • 
Portland Community College 
Portland Community College 
Portland Community College 
Lover Columbia C. C, 
Portland Community College 
Portland Adventist 
Clackamus Community College 
Portland Community College 
Private 

Portland Community College 
Portland Community College 
Portland Community College 

Clackamus Community College 
Portland Community College 
Portland Community College 
Portland Community College 
Portland Community College 

Mount Kood Community Collet: 
Portland Community College 
Portland Commimity College 
Portland Community College 
Portland Conununity College 
Portland Community College 
Clackamas Commimity College 
hfoiant Hood Commvinity College 
Private 
Private 
Private 

Portland Community College 
Private 

Portland Community College 
Clackamas Community College 
Portland Community College 
Private 

Moimt Hood Community College 



Child Care 1 

Air Frame end Power Plant Mechanic 1 

Graphic Arts k 

Freight Rate Clerk 2 
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Table 3 
(continued) 



Portland 

Ifimm OP STUDEOTS AGENCY PROVIDniG 

OCCUPATIOliAL OFPERIUGS EintOLLED TRAnJUTG 



Manix)ver DGvelopri^nt and (Training Act (cont'd) 



Interior Decorator 


1 




Radio and Television Repair 


7 


PoT4:land CoTTnmini*tv ColleffP 


Laboratory Tester 






1 




ReTDroduction Tcchriol o^tv 




x^or^xancL uonnnuniuy uojixege 


Medical Records Technology 


1 


Portland Community College 


Recreational Therapist 


■I 
J- 


jnouni/ xioou uoZiUnunxxry uo±xege 


Oceanographic Aide 


1 


Clatsop Comimity College 


Cook 


3 


Portland Coraiuunity College 


Engineering Aide 


1 


Portland Coinmianity College 


Illustrator 


1 




Associate Degree Nurse 


5 


x^ox^xoJivi V/Ommunj. oy uoxjiege 








Programraer 


k 








Wcstf*!*?! Business Tns"hi+.irhA 


Diesel Mechanic 


2 


fOx^xuncL V/Oiiiiaun x oy uoxxege 


Occupational Training, Not Specified 


2 




TOTAL 


.699. 




. Concentrated Employment Trof^tm 




Food Preparation 


6 


JriJJ. UXcLXlU \/V^XIluIlJuiX vy ^/C/XX6gc 






dKxii center 


Clerical Bookkeeping 


ko 


xor uxuiiu. uocuaunxxy coxxege 






oKxll Center 


Welders 


8 


Portland Community College 






Skill Center 


Machine Operators 


h 


Portland Community College 






Skill Center 


Sales Merchandise 


15 


Portland Coraraxmity College 






Siiill Center 


Health, Nurse's Aide 


20 


Portland Community College 






Skill Center 


Individual Referral 


23 


Portland Community College 






Skill Center 


Occupational Training, Not Specified 


148 


Portland Community College 






Skill Center 


TOTAL 


26k 





Work Incentive Program 

Typing, Clerical and Machine Operator 7 Portland Community College 

Typing, Clerical end Machine Operator 1 ' Mount Hood Community College 

Uyping, Clerical and Machine Operator 56 • Private Schools 

Receptionist and Stenographer, Secretarial ik Portland Community College 



ttiblc 3 
(continued) 



OCCUPATIOIMi '(FPERHIGS 



Portland 

NUISER OP nrUDSIITS 



AGETTCy PROVIDHIG 
TRAIIJIIIG 



V;ork Incentive Pro/yatu (cont'd) 



Receptionist and StenoKrnpher , Secreterial 5 

Receptionist and Steno,'?:apher, Secreterial 7k 

Beauty Operator, Barter 54 

Mechanics, Autorjobile Body, Aircraft 53 

Mechanics, Autoinobile Body, Aircraft 10 

Mechanics, Autonobile Body, Aircraft 7 

Mechanics, Automobile Body, Aircraft ik 

Electronics 5- 

Electronics 2 

Electronics 1 

Electronics 3 

Accounting and Bookkeeping 13 

Accounting and Bookkeeping k 

Accoxmting and Bookkeeping 1 

Ac count iog and Bookkeeping . l8 

Data Processing 11 

Data Processing 3 

Draftssuin ik 

Draftsman 1 

Draftsman • 2 

Draftsman 3 

Heavy Equipment Operators 6 

Dental Technology 7 

Dental Technology 3 

Medical Technology 9 

Industrial Materials Aide 3 

Technical Illustrator 2 

Technical Illustrator 1 

Laboratory Technician 7 

Truck Driver 6 

IJpholctery 7 

Law Enforcement 5 

Law Enforcement 3 

Welding 6 

Welding ' 1 

Welding • 1 

Welding 5 

Comunity Aide 7 

Community Aide 1 

Cook 2 

Driver Training U 

Miscellaneous 3 

Air Frame and Power Plant Repair k 

Commercial Art 3 

Commercial Art 3 

Machinist 2 

Machinist 2 

Advertising Illustrator 3 

Miscellaneous - Transportation Specified h9 

Engineering Aides 3 

^ERXC^^ Aides 3 



Mount Hood Community College 

Private 

Private 

Portland Community College 
Mount Hood Community College 
Clackamas Community College 
Private 

Portland Community College 
Mount Hood Community College 
Clackemus Community College 
Private 

Portland Community College 
Mount Hood Community College 
Clackamas Community College 
Private 

Portland Community College 
Private 

Portland Community College 
Mount Hood Community College 
Portland State College 
Private 
Private 

Portland Community College 
Private 

Portland Community College 
Portland Commxmity College 
Portland Community College 
Private 

Portland Community College 

Private 

Private 

Portland Community College 
Portland State College 
Portland Comraunity College 
Mount Hood Community College 
Clackamas Community College 
Private 

Portland Community College 
Mount Hood Community College 
Portland Community College 
Private 
Private 

Port^landCommunity College 
Portland Coramxmity College 
Private 

Portland Community College 
. Private 
Private 

Community College 

Mount Hood Community College 

Private 



Table 3 . 
(continued) 



Portland 



KUI'BER OF STUDEtlTS AGEflCY HIOVIDIKG 
OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERUIGS EtlROLLED IBAINIKG 



Work Incentive Progran (contM) 



Licensed Practical Kurse 28 

Licensed Practical Nurse • 1 

Licensed Practical Nurse 1 

Licensed Practical Nurse 2 

Occupational Training, Not Specified 85 

TOTAL 66l 



Portland Cormmity College 
Clackamas Community College 
toimt Hood Community College 
Private 

Portland State College 



Clerical 

Domestic Service 

Forestry 

Machine Trades 

Bench Vfork Occupations 

TOTAL 



Neighborhood Youth Corps II 
19 

12 

1*9 
18 

io6 



Non-Proflt Agencies 
Community Colleges 
Vocational Villages 

Non-Prof it Agencies 
Community Colleges 
Vocational Villages 

Non-Profit Agencies 
Community Colleges 
Vocational Villages 

Non-Profit Agencies 
Community Colleges 
Vocational Villages 

Non-Profit Agencies 
Community Colleges 
Vocational Villages 



Mechanics 

Business Occupations 

Health Occupations 

Metals 

Food Service 

Other 

TOTAL 



Residential Manpower Center 

230 In-House 

122 In-House 

88 In-House 

61 In-House 

101 . In-House 

7^ In-Hovise 

676 
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SUI-&IARY OF OCCUPATIOIMi OPFERITvlSS mn NUI-IBER OP STlJDEflTS SERVED 
BY SECOIIDARY,.POSTSIX:ONDARY, -MD DEPARTI-DiJT OF IMOU FROGRAWS 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERniGS TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL^ POSTSECONDARY 

Ornamental Horticulture hi hi 

Forestry 96 If 8 

Agricultwe, General 72 72 

Finance and Credit 10 10 

Real Estate * 9 9 

Transportation 361 3OI 

Retail Trade 37^^ 320 1^5 

Automobile Parts 12 12 

Merchandising, Mid-Management 2k 2k . 
Food Manoj^ement, Production 

and Service 28 • ^ • 28. 

Fashion Merchandising 27 27 

Kurse*s Aide 63 13 50 

Licensed Practical Nurse 260 260 

Surgical Teclmician 13 13 

Occxipational Therapy Assistant 11 .11 

Physical Therapy Assistant Ul kO 

Inha3.ation Therapy kO kO 

Mortuary Science kO kO 

Medical Assistant kj 26 21 

Medical Laboratory Technician 56 55 

Medical Records Technician 56 21 35 

Dental Technician 509 506 

Radiological Technician ' 205 205 

Associate Degree Nurse ksk kSk 

Health Occupations, General 5^+2 57 397 

Dental Assistant 25 25 

Food Management Production 66 66 

Care 8s Guidance of Children 70 23 kl 

Accounting and Coinputing ' 80 6I 
Information Corrznunication 

Occupations lf9 • k9 

Stenography, Secretarial 996 753 I69 

T^ing 15 15 

Bookkeeping I48I khl 29 

Keypunch 28 28 

Coniputer Programming 23 20 

Materials Support 7^ 7^* 

Data Processing 58O 58O 

Business Administration 1,257 lj257 

General Business 669 51*7 

Clerical , . 2,197 912 ^l,OUl 

Sigpervisory Development k^k k$k 

Manager Trainee k 
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OCCUPATIOrCAL OFFERINGS 



Portlemd 
' TOTAL • HIGH SCHOOL 



POSTSECONDARY 



OP 
LABOR 



Civil Engineering Technology 


350 




350 




Electronic Tecl-Jiolofjy 


693 


75 


618 




VJaste Vfater Technology 


10 




10 




Water Quality Ss Sanitation 


25 


• 


. 25 




Electronic Communications Technician 6 




6 




Police Science 


1,273 




1,270 


3 


Machine Tool Technology 


26k 


100 






Video Technician 


18 




18 




Fire Sesrvice & Safety 


313 




313 




Automotive Technology 


306 




306 




Drafting Technology 


809 


57 


752 




Mechanical Engineering Technician 3^9 




3^^9 




Conmunity Aide 


20 




20 


Education Aide 


13 




•13 


4 


Ocieanographic Technology 


1 






1 


Engineering Aide 


8 






8 


Automobile Body & Fender 


93 


'51 


k2 




Metalworking 


215 


80 


35 


100 


AutoKohile Mechanic 


375 


258 


117 




Mechanics, General 


3U6 


17 


15 


Bllf- 


Aviation Occupation 


237 


55 


180 


2 


Drafting 


63 


22 


18 


23 


Die sel Mechanic 


2 






2 


Electronics 


269 


2lf0 


18 


11 


Foremanship & Supervision • 






k6 




Automotive Services 


5 




5 




Graphic Arts 


275 


h3 


232 




Industrial Mechanic 


20 




20 




Radio & Television Rdpair 


130 




130 




Photograpliy 


32 


26 


32 




Cosmetology 


103 




77 


Construction Trades 


56 


56 






Comercial . Sewing 


23 


23 






Woodworking 


2 


2 






Truck Driver 


10 






16 


Barber 


10 






10 


Cook/Chef 


6 






6 


Interior Decorator 


1 






■ 1 


Bench V?ork Occupations 


8 






8 


Heavy Eciuipnent Operator 


6 






6 


Upholstery 


7 






7 


Commercial Art 


3 






3 


Custodial 


12 






12 


Welding 


3kk 




. 339 


5 


illustrator 


7 






7 


Pood Services 


291 




130 


161 


Other 


335 






335 


TOTAL 


183209 


3,83^ 


• 12,556 


1,819* 



* O ]^ont of I/xbor prorrrarns enrolled an additional 50? perrsons vho v:ere trained 
EKj[Cl reported "by poct.'jecondary institutions « • Tlicy arc excluded fa^om thir, total 
.jg^Majvent double count in^% 



Table 4A 
Portland 

DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ENROLLMENTS BY LEVEL AND AREA 



AREA 

SECONDARY 

Agriculture 1.9% 

Distributive Education 8.3 

Health • . 3.7 

Home Economics. (Gainful) 2.3 

Business & Office 54.9 

Technologies 9.5 .. 

Trade & Industry 19.4 
Other 

TOTAL 100.0% 



LEVEL 

POST SECONDARY 

0.7% 

3.6 
16.8 

0.4 
34.8 
33.5 
10.2 

100.0% 



DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
2.6 
3.8 
5.1 

26.2 f 

7.3 
36.6 
18.4 
100.0% 
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Portland 



ER0GRA14 EIROLLISITS BY OFFERnTG AGEITCY AMD 
POPULATION GROUPS SERVED 



iNSTiTUTicrr/AGErjcr 

Portland Public Schools 
Itole 
Female 



TOTAL 
100^ 
5% 



SPANISH 

BLACK fmiT£ SURIIAI^IB OTHER 



9056 



N.A. 



2$ 



Portland Community College 100 

14ale 51 

Female U9 

Mount Hood Community College 100 

Male 71 

• Fei2iale 29 



10 



85 



98 



Manpower Development and 
Training Act 
Male 
Feisale 
Concentrated Eirployiaent 
Prograia 

Female 
Work Incentive Program 
Male 
Female 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 
Male 
Female 

Opportunities Industrial 
Center 
Male 
Female 
Manpovrer Development and 
Training Act-On-The-Job 
Training 
Kcae 
Female 
Johs Optional Program 
Male 
Female 

National Alliance of Business- 
men-Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector 100 
Mai© 93 
Female 7 
Res dcntial liinpover Center loo 

■^3"c 60 
ERlCnle . ^0 



100 
62 

38 

100 

50 
50 
100 

53 
hi 
100 
75 
25 

100 
55 
1^5 



100 
80 
20 

loo 
65 
35 



75 
25 
2h 

70 

2k 
35 



11 

19 



88 

23 
67 
66 

30 

68 
65 

72 



2 
5 
3 



8 



3 
7 



17 



Included in 7 
Vmite Total 



Tublo 7 
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mi'liim OF STUD]:;Tr) nTvOij.i:D ii; occurATicirAL 

OH*'iiirili:aS FKOVIi^ID BY TjORE TiiM CUE A:JI3«:CY 



OCCUPATIOI^AL OFPIIRIirGS 

moviDm BY ::aRs 

TIIAH OlIE AGKXY 



rruT-ii'^KR OF stiii)?:i:ts 

mOLLJi) IT] OCCOTATIOIIAL 

OFFEini:GS inoviDrD by 

KORE TiiAIT CUE AGEIJCY 



PEI^CniTAGIC OP TC'TAI. 
IIU:-3Ei^ OF SXODEJTS 
I^IIPvOLLED III /J.L 
OCCUPATIOIIAL mOOTMT> 



Forestry 
Tr an sport at ion 
Retail Trade 
Kxirse's Aide 

Physical Therapy Assistant 

Medical Assistant 

Medical Laboratory Technician 

Medical Kecords Technician 

Dental Teclmicion 

Health Occupations General 

Care and Guidance of Children 

Accounting and Coniputing 

Stenography, Secretarial 

Bookkeeping 

Computer Progromming 

General Business 

Clerical 

Electronic Tochnolocj'' 

Police Science 

Machine Tool Technology 

Drafting Technology 

Automobile Body and Fonder 

Metalvor king 

Automobile Mechanic 

Mechanics General 

Aviation Occupation 

Drafting 

Electronics 

Graphic Arts 

Cos::;etolojsy 

Veldinrj 

Food Services 

TOTAL 







3ol 


2,0 




2,0 


03 


0,3 


111 


0,2 


47 


O.J 


56 


0.3 


56 


0.3 


509 


2,8 




3.0 


70 


OA 


80 


0.4 


996 


5.5 




2.6 


23 


0.1 


669 


3.7 


2197 


12.1 


693 


3.8 


1273 


7.0 


20lf 


1.1 


809 


k.k 


93 


0.5 


215 


1.2 


375 


2.1 


3h6 


1.9 


237 


1.3 


63 
269 


0.3 


■ 1.5 


275 


1.5 


103 


0.6 




1.9 


291 


1.6 


12251 


67.3 
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Section 16 



ROCHESTER 



I. Introduction 

The Rochester Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SI^SA) includes four 
counties, Monroe, Livingston, Orleans » and VJajn^o, with Monroe the hub of the area 
and Rochester its center. The area has a diversified economy but the city is chiefly 
known for the production. of photographic supplies, optical goods and 
scientific instmraents, which together absorb alinost 53 percent of the 
industrial workers in the labor force. Other iiarportant items of manufacture 
include autonvobile parts, dental and coinnunications equipment, plastic 
and paper containers, i^urnitxire, packing material, machinery, fabricated 
metal products, toys, textiles and chemicals. Within reach is one of 
the nation's major fruit belts, hence, agriculture and the products of 
agricultural processing also contribute to the economy. An inter- 
nationally loiovm conservatory, The Eastman School of Music, is located 
there. ' 

With the mid-1950' s, significant changes began occurring in the 
character of Rochester's economic activity that had an effect* on the 
personality of the city which v/as coincidentally undergoing a trans- 
formation for other reasons as well. Where once most industries were 
of home origin and frequently fajnily owned, many of the companies 
merged into outside corporations, with a resultant diminution of local 
ijifluence. VJhile Xerox was an outstanding ev:?j;T?le of a small company 
which developed into an important factor in the national pictwe, giant 
national concerns were developing . major operations in the area, among 
them. General Motors, General Tiywjnics^ Burroughs, American Can, Singer, 
and 3M. Consequently, there 'sms less communication between the industrial 
and business sectors and the cultural, philaiithropic and religious 
oi?6ani2;ations of the city which in former years had coordinated their 
coircmjuiity goals and responsibilities. The nev; character of the economic 
activity had its effect on the labor market because it required of the 
work force more skilled and technically competent personnel and had low 
need for unskilled labor. The situation ^trats anigravated by the large 
nuraiber of new Blacks who had moved into the area from the South, many 
of whom caTiie with lit t:1c schooling and with neither training nor exper- 
ience for the kinds of jobs that v;ere available. The story was not 
new for mny Northern cities during the decade of the 6o*s, but the sudden 
and rapid change for a city the size of Rocl:cster created justifiable 
concern. I^hile for years there ^cas a surplus of jobs for the specially 
trained and well- qualified, there v/as not sufficient work of the kind' that 
would employ the newcor;ers. Hence, moi'e and more families moved into 
crowded and deterioratir.g areas of the city, drop-out rates soared in the 
schools, crime increased, and matters came to a head with a riot 
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in I96I+. It vas then that rosponcJxble coirLnranity leaders Rot together to 
oxaanine the causes or unrest and start on tlic long road to find vays to 
counteract then. Increased emphasis on vocational education, training 
programn for the unemployed and those out of v;ork, coirinranity respon- 
siveness to the social needs of poor families through projects and 
programs luidcrtakcn by a variety of organizations were soine of the 
ineasures undertaken. 

Nevertheless, because of the industrial and agricultural mix, 
tonroe County fared better than the rest of the state (and nation) 
during the economic slowdov/n of recent years, but the effect of 
general recessive influences vhich occasioned substantial layoffs, 
plus strikes, plus the roving out of business to other areas has, 
to quote an official report released in January 1971> depicted 
"a disir^ linage" for Rochester's economy, an irage not mrkedly 
briglitened when the city vas visited for this survey a year later. 
Uneraployinent then vas rated at 3«8 percent. As an iUL'. stration, the 
R.T. French Coznpany, a Rochester concern since I883, moving to 
Springfield, Missouri, had begun to phase out the 8OO jobs in its 
food processing operations. The Company stated that its facilities 
were out:iK)ded, did not lend themselves to modernization a:id geo- 
graphically vrere not veil located in relationship to the area they 
serve. Cutbacks at 'Cteneral Dynamics had throvm around 5>000 persons out 
of work, among them men of long professional and higlilj'' technological 
ejcperiencc. Among the gleams on the economic horizon vrere the nego- 
tiations to manufactv-re mod\ilar housing in East Rochester on the site 
where the Penn Central Railroad manufactured freight cars for many 
years. I'Sinufacture of freight cars was discontinued early r.i 1970. 

The 1970 Census placed the poptalation of Rochester at 296,233 
and revealed an interesting 10.5 percent of foreign born, and also the 
fact that 18.2 percent of the native popiaation were of foreign born or 
mixed parentage. During the I96O-I97O decade, the city lost alii/ot eight 
percent in the outflovr to the suburbs, but ajiiong the nev; immigrants there 
vas a "disproportionp.te " share of nonwhite citizens. Blacks at k9y^91, or 
almost double the Black residency in I96O, now constituted I8 percent of 
the population; residents of I3panish origin or descent, chiefly Puerto 
.Ricans, totaled 5,^56 or 1.8 percent. Of persons 25 years .of age or older, 
k3*2 percent had cor:ipleted four years of high school or more. Since, in 
the l8-2''+ age group, 65.9 percent were so reported,and since 9I.8 percent 
of adolescents bet-^een ih and 17 years of age v/cre in school, there was 
clear indication that the ed\ication level is improving. In its January. 
1972 report, the IJew Yori: State D<:partmont of Io,bor noted that the 15-24 
age 'group not only increased 70 percent over the decade, but now represents 
almost one quarter of the total population over 15 years of age. 

In the Black population of those over 25 years of a,ge, 32 percent had 
completed four yen.rs or more of high school, the women registering higher 
than the men, 33«6 against 31 percent. It was noted, too, that while 88 
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percent of Black oweniles between ik and 17 were attending school, there 
was a precipitate drop between the lU-15 and the 16-17 year categories; 97 
percent of the foriner were in school but only &0.1 percent of the latter. 
For the general popiaation, 94.7 percent of the li|-15 Cige group were in school 
and the percentage dropped only six poiuts for the older group. 

Only 1-5 percent of the Spanish commixnity ^ms reported as having had four 
years of high school or more. Of the adolescent group, 84.3 percent of the lU-15 
year olds were in school; the percentage dropped to 52. U for the I6-17 age group. 

Of those between 16 and 6k in the labor force, 26.5 percent had received 
some form of vocational training. 

In the general population, 6.7 percent of the 71>299 families were on 
• the welfare rolls. . The ratio was higher for Black and Spanish svirnamo farrdlies, 19.U 
percent for the foi-mer and 21 percent for the latter. About half the families 
(2,5Mi) who were receiving public assistance, were neither Black nor members 
of the Spanish community. 

II. QpQupational Kducat ion in Rocheste r 

About 18 percent of Rochester's secondary pupils, or 3>26if, were in 
vocational education; ''additionally there were k77 post graduates. This 
©umber did not include several thousand students taking home economics and . ... 
industrial arts courses. 1-biiroe Coiiznunity College, offering associate degrees 
to students who complete tworyt^ar career programs, registered 1,563 Eochester 
students. The number represented 39 P<^2*eent of the ^t,000 Rochester residents 
who were listed in all departments of tonroe Community College, including 
students who aimed to transfer to four year institutions. Rochester Institute 
of Technology (^^i'^') > a four year institution, v;hich only in recent years 
began offering shorter career training in its College for Continuing Educa- 
tion, enrolled another ^4^0 Rocliester students for associate degrees. RIT, 
in existence since 1529, recently moved out of the center of Rochester where 
it had maintained its campus since I89I, and is now located about 10 miles 
outside of the city, a factor v;hich tends to keep Rochester inner-city enroll- 
ment low. In addition to an associate degree for t:/o-year programs, it also . 
offers diplomas for courses that take less time, usually up to a year. Students 
must' complete any required rej::edial education (without credit) before proceed- 
ing with the course. A dovmtov/n center is still maintained for a limited 
number of occupational courses. I'any of the Rochester RIT students are sent . 
by their employers for the training they receive and the tuition of $50.00 
per credit hour is paid by their companies. Courses leading to the Associate 
degree or diploma are held at night. Officials interviewed indicated they 
would like to enroll Eiore inner city young people, both Black and white. 

A third post secondary institution is the Urban College Center, a unit 
.of State Itaiversity of New York and funded by New York State. Although \xnder 
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tho administration of Ibnroe Community CoUof^c^it is an autonomous hody. Urban 
Center is cloce to the central city and for that reason has attracted inner city 
residents for vhom tho longer distance to ?bm*oe is inconvenient. A hieh school 
diploma or its equivr^i.oncy are required for Monroe Comiunity College ^another 
factor which rriokes U ^an CoUggo Center more attractive to students with less 
education* I-breover, instruction is free, whereas tuition at Monroe is iJ^lT.OO 
per credit hour* Since it I'eccived no federal funding it was not included in 
the survey but is jnentioned because of its service to inner-city residents ♦ 

V/hile I^bnroe aiins to turn out a student with enough background skills to 
qualify for a Job quite above the ordinary level, more and more students have 
been nwtivated to pursue skill training beyond the associate decree level* During 
F/ 1971, . the year xinder survey, I'isnroe had three graduating groups, in 
August 1970> January. 1971 and June 1971« Responses to a questionnaire the 
following September (85 percent response) revealed that of the 575 career 
graduates, 53 percent found enployment in their chosen fields, 22 percent 
went on for further education and five percent entered the armsd forces or 
moved from the vicinity. Placement was higliest for graduates in health / 
occupations, optical technology and secretarial science. 

Except for the Concentrated Employment' Program (CEP), Federal manpower training 
program^ drew part of their enrollnent from outside Rochester, althougla the 
'jnaijority were city residents. The Manpower Development and Training Act (l^^OTA)'-* 
Institutional registered 57^ students in skiUtraining, which included 284 from • . 
CEP# There was no enrollnient separation between the two groups and no skill 
breakdo^m for CEP. Since total city enrollnent for the two agencies was 2,037, 
some 28 percent were in training for the labor market, most of them at the 
entry level. Another II8 residents were \mder contract for on-the-job training, 
18 via Mim/On-the-Job Itaining (OJT) and 100 tlirough . ll^tional Alliance of 
Businessmen (li^)- Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS). ITcighbor- 
hood Youth Corp (liYC) II did not start skill training until August 1971^ CEP 
supervisors described their program as job oriented, and only as much pre- 
vocational instruction i/as given as was needed to enable enrollees to enter 
skill training. Tney admitted to flexibility in.recr\iitment by accepting 
Hew York State definitions of "disad;/antaged" which are "less rigid" than 
federal giiidelines. vrnile CEP representatives were assigned to seek out 
the tinemployed in CEP neighborhoods reaching the city limits, most of the 
enrollees were referred by corniunity agencies or came in on their ovm. 
There "vras little screening to enable applicants to enter the program, but 
those chosen for on-the-oob and for skill training were selected as being 
the l?est qiuilificd. for the ,iobs sought. During the FY 1971 CK? enrolled 1,627 
ti*aineeso Eighty-five v^ere transferred to TL^B-JOBS and 26^\ were assigned 
for training; at the MDfTA Skill Center • Skill training stressed preparation 
for e..?lo:>T.>3nt in the business sector and public agencies. Veterans were 
given i>ref erence for both on-the-job and skill training. 

Rochester Jobs, Inc., an association composed of business and comraunity ; 
leaders was fonned in I967 as an answer to public dema^t^d for more working 
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opportunities for the tmeiroloyGd and the underemployed • It has taken an active 
role together *vlth the State Employment Service in cponsorins and supervising 
the \'arious n^npowcr traininr^; proc^rajria . One such activity is Operation Yoimg 
Adults and is designed to restrain Gtudorits from dropping out of school by 
helping; them tlirough v;orl: and stucj^- to develop their abilities and achieve 
self -realisation. The program is funded by Fodci^al nanpcf.-rer trainin/? pro'-rfims with 
com\mity support and public school, cooperation. TI;e program has three 
components i.e., fourteen and fifteen year olds learn to work in the school 
setting by repairing toys and school furniture and to develop skaJLls in 
leather, ceramics and plastic crafts. Field trips to business and industrial 
establishments are taken to erablis the young students to obsexnre the yrork vorld. 
The second component permits older students to vork at private companies and 
in public ser%'ice for part-time work with school credit av/arded for time spent 
on the job. In the third component students receive training in basic indus- 
trial skills by renovating houses vrhich were purchased by I^Jstropolitan 
Rochester Foundation, llaereafter, these houses are sold to lover income 
families • It is estimated that the renovation adds thirty years to the life 
of each house. The vork is performed under the supervision of ^experienced 
craftsmen loaned by construction companies vith union cooperation. In all 
three -components, students mu.st spend Mie reouired time in classes and may 
not di^aw pay for their vork unless they comply with the class hour require- 
xiients. The prosryjn vas started under the sponsorship of Rochester Jobs, Inc. 
in 1970 as a demonstration project and is fimded until August 1972. There 
were ten work programs in various areas which served 366 students during FY 1971 
(See Table A, p. l6-6)« 

*> 

Occupational Offerings 

In the secondary school system, there are throe annexes, tvro offering a 
variety of occxipational cornices and one emphasizing automotive skills. TJiis 
is in addition to Edison ^technical High School's all day program of concentrated 
vocational training to boys (co-education started in 1971 with the admission 
of one girl). Boys and girls from the 10th-12th gi^^^des are chosen by their 
counselors and divide their time between their regular schools and the annexes. 
The cooperative program enrolled only I3Q students offering them an average %/age 
of $2«03 per hour. T;^enty-eight career programs were offered through the 
secondary school system exclusive of ten students served by Operation YouJ^g 
Adults. Practically one -third of the pupils were taking general office and 
stcno£?raphy which together with eight other progrr.ms (cosmetology, data pro- 
. cessing, printing, autonjotive mechanics, electricity, machinist, accounting . 
and boold^^ceping, and distributive education) absox*bed 2,7l6 pupils or 83 
percent of the 3^264 who were preparing for jobs. All but 10 of the if 77 high 
school graduates were also pui^suing progroais in bxisiness* 

tonroe County Community College offered 23 separate programs, but half 
of the students were eiU'oUed in six courses that were related to business 
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. . , Table A 

NUl-EEB OP STUDEIfTS EirROTiED. IN SfClLL 
IN PUBLIC H.oTITUTIOIIS Aim FEDERAL MMIPCT-ffiR PROGRAI-IS 



Institution/Asency 

Rochester Public 

School District 
School District 

Post Graduate 
Monroe County 

Community College 
Rochester Institute 

of Technology 
MKCA- Ins t itut ional 
CEP 

ra 

NYC II 

Operation Young Adults 
K!U3/J0BS 

Public School Adult 



KOCIIESTER 
Mumber Enrolled from City 

18,1*69 , 

4,000 

2,073 

klO 

1,687 
215 
163 

532- 
18 
100 
7,879 



Number Prom City in 
Skill Training 



3,261+ 

1*77 

1,563 

1*50 
2li6 
281* 
69 

Skill Training Started 
August 1971 
366 
18 
100 
2,207 



Notie; Unlike laost cities under survey none of the enrollees in 
Fcdfral nanpovrer training programs were being trained at 
postsecondary institutions, >jDTA and CEP students were 
trained at the Skill Center and VOTJ trainees at various 
private schools and some public service agencies. See 
Tfeible 3 also, 

l/Source: Table 1 

g/Enrolbiient does not include hccne economics, industrial arts or 
exploratory business courses. 
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needs (includin,'5 tvirkctin?^ and retailing;). Health occupations accounted for 
18 percent of the cnroUi.'^nt and six technological procrainr, absorbed 12 percent. 
On the other hand, the offerin^js at Rochester Institute of TGchnology \iqto on ^ 
a more sophisticated level and were directly related to indur;trial nccdf3» The 
larf:est group of 331 students (26% of tno vocational students) vas em^oUed in 
industrial supervision, for examrlc. Only kQ verc taking business courses, 
anu 36 of these students vere enrolled in secretarial science. 

Federal manpower training programs offered 2k separate coxirses but jnore 
than half of their tn Jiees vere in business and office oriented programs; 
one-fifth vere training i-^ licensed practical nui^sinc;, auto service and raachine 
occupations The rest vere in cosmetology prograins. The other 16 
training prograins combined attracted little nore than one percent of the total 
enrollment and vere provided via contract practicaUy on an individuaJ basis. 
(See Tables 2 and 3. In addition Table 4a shovs the distribution of enroU- 
jnents by level and area) - 



Selected Services 

' No prosram offered a full range 'of ancillary services such as residential 
facilities, child daj** care, transportation, job plaoenient, etc. at one tiTne* 
For exainple, the only agency providiiv;; residential facilities .^vas the Residential* 
l*inpov:er Center, vhich vas not incluaed for analysis since it did not start 
until after this survey was concluded or until suimer of 1971 • In another 
instance, English as a Second Language vas offered at the public schools and 
}toxu:oe Conrnmiit; College. It \ras included as a p2*cvocational and coirrplen-jsntary 
pe^-rt of V7I1I, Cf:? AliD IT£C II training and trainees received instruction at the 
public schools or vhen necessary, at private institutions. Child day care 
vas wade available to enrolloes in CEP, NYC II Ali]) liAS/JOBS by contriactinf; 
vrith other agencies. For CEP trainees the service v/as provided by Action For 
a Better Comunity and paid for oy CEP. A repeated criticism, nevertheless, 
vas tliat day care v/as inadequate and that mny vomen desiring training vere 
prevented from enrolling^ Others having enrolled, had to abandon job pre- 
paration because provision for child care v^s undepondable. The availability 
of transportation vas also restricted. For example, if the enrollee needed 
to place a child in a day care center, she vas entitled to transportation 
vhich did not include travel fron hone to the CEP or' Will training facility 
or job site. Operation Young Adults did provide students vith transportation 
as did I'bnroe Cornnrjnity College on a limited basis.. AH institutions and 
agencies offered vocational foudance, co\uiseling, and remedial education. 
(RIT also had set up a rcinac education cou>;se particularly for cnrolH.ces 
vhose tuition vas p?.id for ' y their errployers.) At I-fanroe Coiri'tiunity College 
vhere rer^dial education is rn elective, one administrator remarked, '^More 
need it than take it. Lack of it contributes to attrition." About one third 
of the t±^ of I1YG II students vas given to resiedial education or attaining 
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a General Ebxii valency K.ploT.a. All procrams, except the public schools, 
had job devoloprr.ent and plnoencnt or^icern/ I'either the public schools nor 
RIT provided hoalth care on a rcf:ularly available basis, and it varied in 
extent at the ctl.cr institutions and a.roncica* Monroe Collc£^c had a health 
center on cnnpus. TIYC II :;ad unvnually broad health services, Eirt.li con- 
trol instruction was freely availai)le.. The a^^ency had health care centers 
in three tar£:ct areas "but you have to push people tc use them," said one 
adninistrator. HYC II students v;cre civen medical and dental examinations 
at a hospital clinic. Lceal aid Kas limited to CEP, IIYC II, V7IiI, and the 
Residential Manpower Center, the latter two via referral. .(See Table 5 
at the end of this Section) . ■ ' ' 

Characteristics of Students 

About 70 percent of the secondary vocational pupils were white, the 
remainder Black v;ith a sn^all number of Spanish surname students. VThites 
also were predominant at Monroe County Community College and at Rochester 
Institute of Technology, only a sniall number of Blacks being registered at 
the latter, and none from the Spanish community at either. Operation Young 
Adults also registered a majority ol** white students, 5 3.^+ -percent. Federal man- 
power .training programs , by contrast, were largely Black with Neinhborhood 
Youth Corps enrolling 80 percent. For enrollees in the Federal manpower train- 
ing programs, the education attainment was recorded as ninth grade on 
the average, but the performance level v;as betv/een the sixth and seventh 
grades, and la/er for the Puerto Ricans^ About kO percent of the female 
enrollees were listed as heads of l^ouceholds, and 80 percent of both men 
and v;cmen claimed depcndci^ts, although not always living with them. About 
one quarter of the trainees had arrest records. 

Monroe Community College divided its enrollment equally betv/een men 
and women. Rochester Institute of Technology was 85 percent male and the 
secondary schools 59 percent male. KAB^JOBS enrollees were also predomin- 
antly male; however, MDTA and irYC II were predominantly female. CEP was 
about equallj' divided. There was no sex breakdovm for WHI and no data on 
other characteristics for the secondary school post gradxiates and the adult 
program enrollees . 

III. Overlap, Duplications and Gaps 

Of the 9^129 individuals enrolled in occupational programs, approxi- 
mately ^^y9^hy or 1;U.2 percent v:cre in 22 courses of training which were 
offered by more than one institution or ajjency. More trnn half of the over- 
lap occiu^red in three office nnd busincs occutjations — stenography j» account- 
ing arid bookkeeping, and data procecsing. Stenography was the or^ly one which 
involved traininr at all three levels, with ;!DTA providing it for lir«9 of 
its enrollees. About 10 percent of the overlap occurred in construction 
trades and eight percent in nursing. Licensed practical nursing, which was 
a favorite occupation for Federal manpov/er programis studet/jn in all cities visited? 
added ll'i- trainees to the 22 being prepared at the secondary schools: but 
with the exception oT one Federal ir.anpowr:r program student who caused ^he overlap, 

all other nurses were being trained at Monroe County Commutiity College. 



Five other courses contributed to the overlap list due to five or fewer Federal 
manpover pro-3r;in:n cnrolloes bein{^ added to the nu:nber v/ho v/ore trairicd 
clcewhere. These five courses v;ero: dental assictcnta, automobile mech- 
anics, cai'pentrjr, and voiding at the high schools, and tool and die making 
at Rochester Institute of Technolo:;y. 

In addition to those mentioned above, the following courses were of- 
fered by the high school and the postcccondary. institutions , indicating 
that in sone instances different levels of skill v/ere involved as well as 
more intensive understanding of the career chonen; food service, trans- 
portation, Tiochanical technology, cosmetology, interior decorating, machine 
occupations and printing. 

Programs Compared v^ith the local Labor l-ferket 

As v;as stated earlier, no real sui*vey of lo^al labor narket needs has been 
made in Rochester for sonic years, but from semi-official information it 
was ascertained that four occupations which enrolled 21.5 percent of 
current trainees were at least tempora ily over supplied, and eight others 
which enrolled 25 percent v^ere >^ontinudusly in need of qualified personnel 
with the expectation of raore openings when economic conditions improve. 
These appear in Tables B-1 and B-2. 

Table B-1 

im>i3er 'ahd percekt of studeijtg hirolled in tradiii^g for 
occupations for which tidsre is a shortage of workers 

rochester 



Skill Training Proggyns 

Electronics 
Clerk/Typist 
Drafting 
Stenography 

Total 



Number of Students 
Enrolled 

87 
1,729 
1,S?65 



Percent of Total 
Nunber of Students 
Enrolled in All 
Skill Training Programs 

OMj 
1.0 
1.1 
19.0 

21 ;p 



nineteen poronnt of students enrolled in training for svirpliis occtitT.- 
tions vore in steno-raphy, vhicr. *.:as offered by the high schools (including 
the post sraduatc prograr.i) and by WET. Drafting, enrolling the next lai^s^st 
nunber of persons, was offered by the high schools. Operation Young Adtats, 
and WD,'. 
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Tabic B-2 

i-rji.!3SR /j;d rr:KCE:;T or CTUCKrrs ltjrolU':d hi TR.\TiriiiG for 

OCCUfATIOIiS FOR WHICH TfT.RE IS A GHOHTAGK OF V;OKKKi^S 



Skill Training Prosraras 



EOCIffiSTER 



Number of Students 
Enrolled 



Accounting 60^1 

Chemical Technolc-yy 7 

Food Services 113 

Bus and Tractor .Trai].cr Driving h 

Health Oce\nations 782 

r/Acliinist Trades 192 

Sales • 270 

Searvice Trades ,•...23. 

Total 1,995 



Percent of Total 
Number of Students 
Enrolled in All 
Skill Traininp^ Prograjn 

less than 0.1 
1.2 

less than 0.1 

8.5 
• 2.1 • ' 
3-0 
0.2 

21.8 



Accoxmting, health occupations and sales enrolled the largest number 
of students of the all shortage occupations. Aside from 68 machinists in Fed- 
eral manpower training prograns , , other training in shortage areas vas 
available at both the hi-^h school and postriccondary levels. There was in- 
dication also that in the iiiuncdiate future tViore '.rould be more dvmand for 
airplane pilots, airll:ie stewarclresses , cashiers*, applicance repaiimon^ 
computer prograirimerc , office machine operators, bu^ , tiv?iiler, a^d tractor 
drivers, and personnel for the ser^/ice trrdos. With the exception of 
ser\rice trades and drivers, there vas no training for any of these occupa- 
tions . The £*ap3 in occupational training vera conf iraed by the statements 
of program suprtrvisors v::o expressed thr. desire to expand their progiT.ns 
to and in these areas. Aluo, on the pc3tcecond';.ry level it was stressed 
that par?i.profes si enrols should be prepared for a variety of occurrrtions in 
criminal j^istice and social services, which while not currently shortage 
occupations, will probably offer increasing job oppcrtvmities in the near 
future. 



Programs Conparcd vrlth Poxva]aticn Grou-ps 

Rochester Public Schools enrolled 3,26^! persons in skill train- 
ing. IIYC^II did not start skill training until August, 1971, but if we 
add the iCC adolescents with Operation Youn:- Adults , there was a total of 
3»<530 or 25,6 percent of the city's l6 to l3 year olds in vocational train- 
ing during FY 1971. 

Postsecondary programs, including the post-graduate courses at the high 
schools, plus MDTA and VJHI programs, enrolled about 3,020 Rochester residents. 
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or about thrcrj percent of the 19 to Uh a^o c^oup in the city. If wo add 
on-tho-job traininp; pro:;rQmn and adult vocational education, the ficure 
rises to 5,3^^5,. or percent of the older a^o £;roup vho are being served 
in publicly fur/dod skill training pro.^rams. 

VAiile Black youth constituted only about one-third of the cnrollees, 
their nimber represented hC percent of the younf: Blaek population. About 
20 percent oV the white youth were in vocation?*! training. More males 
than fcnalcs were enrbllcd, 32 percent for the fomcr and 19.6 percent for 
the latter, probably due to sone rcnc,ining resistance to vocational train- 
ing for females and the school emphasis on such training for males. 

Racially, the enrollment in programs for the 19 to kh age category 
was about even , 3.2 percent for whites and three percent for Blacks. It 
should be noted that about 95 percent of the students at Monroe County 
Community College were white and 99 percent at Rochester Institute of 
Technology were white. Major Black enrollment in adult offerings, as 
in other cities, occurred in the Federal manpa/er training programs. In Rochester - 
a higher percentage o,f v;hites were enrolled in these programs than was 
usually found to be the case in other cities. Male enrollment was 3.U pe3> 
cent compared to 2.7 percent for female. 

The proportion of older Blacks enrolled in training programs was 
fairly close to the proportion in the general 19 to Uh age group. The 1970 
Census reported that there were 80,319 white individuals to l8,3l+9 Blacks in 
the general population, the Blocks comprising about l8.U percent of the 
total. The five adult training programs enrolled ^7'^ Blacks to 2^^k6 v;hites, 
about 15.6 percent of the total. 

Numbers of persons enrolled in occupational training by race and sex 
are shovm in Table C and compared v;ith the total numbers of persons in 
the city. - 

IV ; Management, Administration and Coordnn^.tion 

Because of the involvement of Rochester Jobs, Inc. and the ITe./ York 
State EmplOjT;cnt Service, there appeared to be a meaningful degree of co- 
ordination. Undoubtedly the several efforts to enlist the active support 
of sectors of the commiuiity, not only in prograras tliat provide skill train- 
ing but also in projects that serve hun.an needs of the target population, 
are due to thr.t cooperation. 

There was considerable linkage between all Federal manpa/er training pro- 
grams , the Hew York Str.te Er.iploj-racnt Service, Rochester Jobs, Inc., r.nd 
the various cornr.unity grcttps. Rcchentcr Jobs* Inc.. for example, was the 
agency for the ilAB-JC^Io pro::ram. Representatives of the Zmplo:>-:nent Service 
and Rochester Jobs, Inc. had prominent responsiblities in the referral of 
cnrollees for traininr; and in the supervision and..administration of m&npower 
prcgrnms, whctiior institutional or sub -contracted, including the provision 
of supportive services. The Urban I^cague and the Ibero-Amcrican Action 
League took on the responsibility of orienting their recruits to the v;orld 
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Table C 

COMPARISON OF POIJUL\TICir CR0UP3 TTI CITY V.'ITII 
ira-IDERS OP TIuiDS CECUPa HI SKILL TRAHIING 

ROCHESTER 



PoTiulatfon Crou-n 



Arr.G 
16 to 18 



19 to hh 



Racc/Sex 

Total 

VJhitc 
Black 

Male 
Female 

Total 

Vmite 
Blacic 

Male 
Female 



Total Number 
in City 



1»*,153 

11,358 
2,683 



6,856 
■7,2'97 



99,857 

80,319 
I8,3't9 

117,9^0 
51,917 



Kumbei' of 
Students Enrolled 
in Skill Training Percent 
Progrg.!ri3 Enrolled 



3,630 25.695 

2,390 20.0 

l,2ll0 I16.O 

2,193 32.0 

1,H37 19.6 



3,020 3.0 

2,5'+6 3.8 

Ujk 3.0 

l,6Ja . 

1,379 2.7 



Note ; In each age group the .total of Blacks- and '.•whites nay be sonie^rhat less 

than the prand totr.l. This difference represents the nuTiber of persons 
of other races, i.e. American Indian, Oriental residing in the city. 
Totals of v;hitcs include persons of Spanish surname, v/ho registered 
ccxaparativoly hi^h in Eochostor Federal raanpo:-7er prograras: 8.6 per- 
cent in OYA, nine percent in MDTA, and 9.5 percent in WHI. Also, 
but not included, '//as a 20 percent enrol3:ncnt in NAB-J0B3. 



of work before referring then for trainiiig or ctcploy:ncnt . Another corxiunity 
ortvinization, Action fcr a Better Cojur-unity (A'^C) , sponsored the IJYC II 
prograni, provided day care service for CEP cnrollecs and also operated the 
CEP llcr.-r Careers program. 

Sirr-'.ary 

Most Federal Manpower prorrren supervisors .iand administrators frankly , 
ackno:.'ledged the problems that hanpercd the effectiveness of their efforts. 
In particular these included personal problems and family disorders of the 
disadvantaged target population. labile concern was expresr.ed that the city's 
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youth be helped to avoid the occupational and other problems c:q)erienced 
by the ol<icr rrxmberc of their familier;, it vms also felt that prime con- 
sidei'ation be piven older applicants (*/hite and non-vhite) v/ho v/cre 
ployed, heads of houneholdr; with dcclrircd dependents, had no occwational 
skills, end jnr.uff icient education for enployr»cnt 5;ocurity in a city ac- 
comodatins itself to the teehnolpir^ical age. The problem was heichtened 
by the lar^c inflvix of nev/comers to the Black and Spanish surname conunuii- 
itics whose personal liraitaticns for the labor market were even more pro- 
nounced than their noi^hbors who werc.ipore acclim^xted to Rochester. The 
Spanish surname group had the additional problem of the lanaoiage barrier* 

V/hile compared to other cities ^surveyed, the nvciber of white enrollces 
. in Federal ranpover training programs in this city was larger than the 
Black or Spanish surname trainee groups j administrative staff were lai'gely 
dravm from Enplo:;'nent Service personnel and did not seem to match the pro- 
portion of B3.ack or Spanish surnam6 trainees. In this report, CEP was on 
cxan^ple. Fifty percent of its staff were white, b\it only two percent of ^ 
the enrollees were white. Despite the number of whites on the staff, the 
program V7as regarded as directed to the Black and Spanish surname population 
groups. That, plus the facility's location in a Black area, was given as 
the primary reason for the small white enrollment. The KYC II Coordinator 
voiced anxiety that her program was looked upon as a haven for young BJ/acIi 
criminals, and that one reaoon for its Irxto start in skill trr^ining follcT>ring 
the phasing out of ir/C I was the problem of overcoming an unfavorable 
image. She felt the progryin had much to offer the large number of school 
dropouLs in the white end Spanish s\uw.me sectors of the city, too fcrj of 
whom were being reached for developing productive skills. 

Training to cnctble poor whites (h^lf the families on Welfare) to enter 
the labor market was ackno-rlcdged as essential, but of the four Federal manpower 
training programs only IIT/IA v/as able to recruit slighly more than one third 
of its enrollnent from the white community which was scattered in pockets 
throughout the city. Re-training for ;;hlte collar workers who had recently 
joined the ranks of the unemployed was also rcco^^niKcd as a f j.rst priority 
if they vcre to re-enter the labor market, either for available Jobs or 
expected job openings. 

Since there i/as a paucity of job opportunities for women in the busi- 
ness and industrif/.l sectors of Hc^hester^s economy, it was felt that raoro 
women should be recruited to train for co:r.riunity service and government, two 
areas of emploi^:ent ejected to expand in the not toe dist&.nt future. 

Kot only was the feet th.at Federal manpower training progranus were uaiattractive 
to vliites in the target population criticised. Yocaticnal educators con- 
cerned with secondary school curricu3.a also felt that public schcol cdu'jation 
needed new apprcaches. According to several officials, parental and ccir.imity 
attitudes v;hich regard vocational education as a "dumping groiuid" hamper 
public policy in this arra. It was felt that more-^ students should be 
guided to skill training to waiv.A was added such academic courses as 'jould 
reinforce the skills they sought. '^A ccnii::ercial art student :viust have rr.ath 
and English. ...All youiigsters should be e-/q?osed to v;ork experience." It 
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was pointed out that tho drop-out rate, which averages 100 per nonth, is 
much l0'7cf ct lidison Technical HJrh School and the annexes thnt offer part- 
tine intrusive vocational. eri\-rtton. Yet, rcr>-?,ted appeals for better equip- 
TTicnt nnd tuildin^^s for vccatir»:/il education arc repc:atcdl:/ shelved. Shortly 
before Rochester v^s visited Vor this sur/ey "another splendid elementary 
building" v/as approved, '..'hilc Tdison continues in tliC ouartcrs it has oc- 
cupied for several decades and the annexes are in rented buildin(;s that 
are hardly nore conducive to attract any but the most motivated student . 

Such vocal ccriplaints were borne out in a nemo to the Supervisor of 
Secondary School Vocational Education, reporting on FY 1971 and dated 
July 19^ 1971, which criticized Rochester high schools as failing ''to 
understand thnt occupational education is an integral p^rt of a secondary 
level student's proorfim" and reconsiaended thlit "the State Locislature should 
mandate an occupational education progran scrjuenee for every youth in Ilew 
York State." Moreover, the report pointed that "niany city school district 
counselors lack the infor.:iation, training, and/or time to provide adequate • 
guidance and counseling to youth regarding career education. .The need 
exists for an occupational education counselor/specialist(s)in each of the 
secondary schools. .The canriunity stxll appears to be bent on sending all 
youth to collc£;e without preparin?5 students for a career at the secondary 
level which can lead to a job entry position...." 

The Child Labor Lavrs were criticized as being less meaninsful today 
when one ho.lf the populr*tion is under 20. 'Vny train a 3jES to 17 year-old 
Vfhen he ct'.n't get a job until he is older?" "These kids v/ho conie to us 
for help know more at 16 than their pai'ents did at 25. They've been around.*.. 
Poverty kids that age need nonriy nore than anything e3.5e. A progreja designed 
for theni should give them enough of a skill to get them into some t:/pc of 
job and let then earn some r*onoy and try to iraprovie their educational at- 
titude. Kids at 16 and' 17 arc too young to be embarked on some specific 
vocational plan." 

An administrative point, voiced occasionally in other cities, carried 
another ccr.plaint: that funding of Federal manpower training programs needed 
nore than one year. Officials found it hard to p3-an ahead or accomplish 
their objectives in one year. "By August you have to begin plarininrr for 
next year vhcn you haven't gotten under::ay for the current year. Four months 
of work time, at least, is given to working out proposals for next year. A 
social prpgrrim attcT»pts to comcat personal problems of 'broken people' and 
that can't be dene in a short time, We're not miracle workers ... .Talce bus- 
iness. Bitsiness never operates on a one year plan." 
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Tabic 1 



Rochester 



TOTAL inn C'^R OF STUDi:i?rS EimOLTiF.D AJID TOTAT, IIUIBER 

OF stude::i'3 riT.OLLSD HI occurATiori.iL riViEiiiiG ri public 
iiJSTrruTioiis aiid fedsral i.L\;irci;£R prog?ai-is 



msTiTUTioi.'/AGEricY ■* 

Rochester Public Schools 



TOTAL 
BJROLLED 

I8,li69 



IIUIIBER 
EJROLIiED- 

FROj.i cm 



JIU: iBER TX\ 
OCCUFATIOIIAL 
TRAHIHIG 

3,26U 



NUI.IBER FROM 
CITY HI 
OCCUPATIOIIAL 
TRAHTHIG 



Rochester Public Schools 

Posts econd-ary 
Monroe County Community 

College 
Rochester Institute of 

Technolocy^-'-) 



1,911 
5,919 



^11 

U,ooo 

2,073 



hll 
3,126 
1,253 



hil 
1,563 
450 









Act - .Institutional Training 


l|83 


Uio 


Concentrated E:nplo\Tnent 






Progroni 1,62? 


1,627 


Work Incentive Prosran 




215 


Neighborhood Youth Corps - II 


192 • 


3£3 


Operation Young Adults 


532 


532 


l'fe,npower Eevelopnent and Training 


18 




Act - On -The -Job Training 


18 


Kational Allicince of Businessmen ■ 






Job Opportunities in the 






Business Sector 


117 


loa 



(290) ; . 2lf6 

57^*^' 

(28'0 28I| 

69 69 
Skill Training Started 
August 1971 

366 366 



18 
117 



18 

100 



Rochester Public Schools - 

Adult 7,879 



7,879 



2,207 



2,207 



(1) 



(2) 



^Rochester Institute of Tcchnolocy is largely a fo\ir-ycar institution. 



Table 3 reveals a total of 57'^ enrollecs at Mtinpov;er Development Training Act 
Skills Center • That firpire inc3.uclcs 2<>f Concentrated finploynent rro;;r?-ni 
Trainees • There v;as no cnrol]:r.ent peroration bctv;een the two groups and no 
breakdo^^l for Concentrated liiploiTient rrcgrarii, 
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Rochester 



OCCUIViTICSIAL OFr'.nilIj:GS HI PUDLIC niGTITUTICSIS 
BY T£P2 AllD EmOLL'irZJT 



OCCUPATIOIIAL 0FF3RIIIGS NUl-ffiBR OF SlUDEIITS OIROLLED 



Rochester City Hirh >School Post Graduate 

Commercial Art 1 

CosmetolOiiy 5 

Interior Decorating ^ 2* 

Offset Printing * 1 

Air Transportation 1. 

Business, General Office and Stenosraphy 1*67* 

Toi/vL hn 

Monroe Coimty Cormiinity Collenrc 

Accoimting 215 

Business AdidLnistration 582 

l!arl:etinf; 139 

Secretarial Science 31^ 

. Food Service Adninistration • 75 

Audio-Visual Technician 73 

Civil Technology 55 

Data Processing 228 

Electrical Technolosy 131 
Engineering Science . • .58 

Industrial Instrirnentation Technology • 21 

Mechanical Technology 126 
Optical Technology 

Bio-Medical Engineering Technology 15 

Dental liygiene HO 

Medical Laboratory Tccl>nician 52 
Medical Records Technician 

Nursing 275 

X-Ray Technology 30 

Police Science 296 

Recreation Supervision 153 

Personal Sei^vrices 23 

Retailing 6I 

TOTAL 3,126 



Rochester Institute of Tochnolo;:y 

67 

31 

2U 
11 
102 



Fine and Applied Arts 
PhotOi;rap)iy 
Pjfintins 
Architecture 
Construction Skills 

er|c 



Tabic 2 
(continued) 



'Rochester 



OCCUPATiaiAL OFFHREIGS 



mmm of soudhits kirolled 



Rochester Institute of Technolo^^y (cont'd) 



CJhcnistry 

Electronics ' * 

Machine Dcsicn 

Tool Design 

Tool Encincering 

Machine Shop 

Instrument Italcing 

Tool and Die Making 

Bar and Chucking Machine 

Accounting 

Secretarial Science 

Retailing 

Industrial Supervision 
Office Supervision 
Sales Training 

Materials Handling and Packaging 
Motion and Ti.T»e Sconorij/' 
Transportation and Traffic Management 
Electrical Technolog:/- 



Electro-Mechanical 

Money and Finance 

Health Institutions Managenent 

TOTAL 



, 7 

13 
16 
20 

89 
11 
60 
20. 
5 

•1 

331 
kk 
2 
20 
11 
13 

•85 
51 
73 
3 
18 

1,253 



Rochester City Hiyrh School District 



COiTunercial Art 


68 


Cos.n:ctolo-ry 


153 


Data Processing 


221 


Dental Assistant 


Xk 


Drafting 


85 


Food Service and Baking 


38 


Interior Decorating 


10 


Kurse's Aide 


35 


Printing 


107 


Practical Nursing 


22 


Service Station Attendant 


13 


Air Transportation 


37 


Autoniobilc Body 


36 


Autor.:obile Mechanics 


202 


Carpentry 


23 


Heating 


8 

• 


Masonry 


5 


Plu-Mbing 


10 


Sheet Ketol 


13 


'^i^+ricity 


182 
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TahlQ 2 4 
(Continued) * x 

Rochester 

OCCUPATICriAL OFFEimiGS HU14B3R OF STUDHITS EinOILED 

♦ 

Rochonter City Hirh School Dintrlct (cont^d) 

>telding . - . . • . 33 . .« y 

Accotintins and BooWcceping . 38U 

General Office and Stenography 1>093 

Pattern Making . 2h 

Advanced Textile Fabrication • 20 

Technical Mechanical 27 

Distributive Education . 270 

TOTAL 3,26U 
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Sable 3 
Rochester 



occuPATiori'iL c??f:RE:c3 Ef FEDS-v^T, M\in?o'.72R OH edu:mio:i\l PROGRMS: 





IIWDSR OP STUDSIITS 


AGEnCY PROVIDEIG 


OCCUPATIOi:^L 0FP£RZI:GS 


EimOLLED 

• 




ItonpmroT Itevelopnont and Tl*aininr5 Act - Institutional 


Licensed Practical Ihirse 


98. 


Mm Skin Center 


Cook 


22 


MD3A SldJJ. Center 


Draft ins 


18 


im\ Sl:ill Center 


I-^chinc Occupations 


67 • 


WJA Skin Center 


Autoinobilc Scr/ice 


eh 


I'DIA Skill Center 


Typist end Stenographer 


169 


MWA Skill Center 


CosnetoloGy 


38 


Mm Slcill Center 


Clerical^ * General 


• • 78 


Mb3>V Skill Center 


TomL U) 


57k 





Concentrated Eraoloynent Procram 

Ko Breakdo^m WSA Skill Center 

TOm 281^ 



Vfork Incentive Proryam 



Radio and Television Repair 


1 


Atr Conditionics and Heating 


1 


Automobile Ivcchanic 


5 


Tool and Die 


1 


V7eldinG 
Carpenter 


1 


2 


Pre-Apprentice Ihchinist 


1 


Prc-Apprcnticc Tool Maker 


1 


Cosactoloi^y 


3JL • 


Barber 


2 


Dental Assistant 


2 


Clerical 


9 


Tractor Trailer Driver 


k . 


Draftinc 


1 


licensed Practical Kxirse 


16 


Recistered IJurse 


1 


Other 


10 


tot;^ 


69 



Various (nostly 
Individual contracts) 



(]gj^^Ludes 2&i Concentrated Enployr^nt Procran EnroHees 



(coiitinuod) 



Rochester 



occuPATio::\L offerings 



KUI'DER OF STUDEIITS 
EIIROLLED 



AGEirCY PROVIDEIG 

miiniiG 



Carpentry 
I'Jasonry 
Electricity 
Pluming 
Painting 
Drafting 

Ifercantile Trades 

Service Areas (including Hospitals) 
Industrial Production 
Clerical . 
3X)m 



Operation Younr^ Adults 

No Breakdo;m Given 



366 



Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 



Jobs 
Jobs 
Jobs 
Jobs 
Jobs 
Jobs 
Jobs 
Jobs 
Jobs 
Jobs 



Inc/ 
Inc* 
Inc* 
Inc* 
Inc. 
Inc* 
Inc* 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc# 
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Rochester 

StJ:-S-'ARY OF OCCIIFATIO! j\L CPFERHIGS AIID liUTf^R OF HTUDSinS iiERWD 
EY SECOinDARY, ?0i>T3EC0::].-ARY, ALT) DiJPARTiniirr OF L\BOI? FP.0Z?Al'3 



occupatio::al OFFSRnrGS 


TOTAL ■ 


ItLGH SCHOOL 


POSTSECOiroARY 


Distributive Education 


270 


270 


• 


Food Services 


113 


38 . 


75 


liirketins 


139 




139 


Money and Finance 


3 




3 


Personal Services 


23 


■ 


23 


Recreation Leadership 


153 




153 


Retailing 


68 




68 


Transportation 


51 


37 


Ik . 


Bio -Medical. Engineering 




'* ■ •■ 




Technology 


15 


Ik 


15 


Dental Assistant 


16 




Dental Hygiene 


no 




no 


Health Institutions l^anagement 


18 


• 


18 


Medical Laboratory 


52 




52 


Medical Records 


h9 




h9 


llm'se's Aide 


35 


35 




|Licen:suu ritiCTiicax wurse 




'da 




^{egistered Murse 


276 




-275 


Optical Technology 






. U5 


X-Ray Teclmician 


30 


38U 


30 


Accounting and Bookkeeping 


60k 


220 


Business Administration 


582 




582 


Clerical and Typing 


87 






Data Processing 




221 


228 


Industrial Supervision 


331 




331 


teterials Handling and 








Packaging 


20 




20 


Office Supi3rvision 


kk 




Uk 


Secretarial 


350 




350 


Service Station I-!anagenent 


27 


27 


I467 


Stenographer 


1,729 


1,093 • 


Audio -Visual Technician 


73 




73 


Chemistry 


7 




7 


Civil Technology 


55 




55 


Engineering 


58 




58 


Industrial Instrumentation 


32 




32 


Meclnnical Technology 


2kk 


27 


217 


Motioh and Tine Economy 


11 




n 


Police Science 


296 




296 


Air Conditioning/P.efrigeration 


1 






Architecture 


11 


36 


n 


Putonobilc Body 


36 





DEPARTMEI5T 
0? 
lALOR 



JUL4' 
1 



87 



169 



er|c 
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(Continued) 



Rochester 

• "OP 











lABOR 


W 


OfT? 


€i\Jd 




5 






Ij 




All 


TVs A W 


o 
d 




• 


2 




25 


23 ' 




2 


^1 M tvs M ^ ^ A <M ^ 

CorruTicrcicix jxtz 




DO 


•1 

A . . . 


• 


cons rue 0 ion okulxs ^A-iasonryy 


107 


c? * 

5 


102 




Cook 








22 


^% 0% Ml 4* Jli^ 

CosDS uoiogy 


d\>( 


153 


5 




1^ ^SX' A M .M 

Draj. uing 


104- 


55 






jSjLcc orici 


39^ 


lo2 


2lD 


Electronics 




h5 




Electro -Mechanical 


73 




73 




Pine and Applied Arts 


o7 




67 


• * 


Heaoxng 


P 

o 


0 
0 






Interior Decorating 


n o 

JL2 


10 


2 




i^ciiine jJeSign 


1 o 




13 




r^^cnxne bnop 




IW 


An 




i^^cninxs u 


1 00 
192 


20 


00 


Battern Ilaker 


24 


24 






Photography 


31 




31 




flunDing 


10 


10 






Printing 


132 


107 


25 




Ttetdio and Television Scptxir 


1 












13 






Textile Fabrication 


20 


20 






Tool and Lie Making 


62 




60 


2 


Tool Design 


16 








Tool Engineering 


20 




20 




Tractor Trailor Driver 


If 






If 


Welding 


3U 


33 




1 


Various (Operation Young Adults) 3o6 






366 


Other 


10 






10 


TOmL 


9,129 


3,261| 


U,856 


1,009 
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Table 'lA 



Rochester 



DISTRIBUTION OF OCClT.VvTIOrAL Eimomi'ilTS BY LWEL AITO AREA. 



AREA 

Distributive Education 
Health 

Business Office 
Technical Education 
Trade and Industry- 
Other 
TOTAL 



SECONDARY 



10.6^ 
2.2 

52.8 
0.8 

33.6 

IOO.O5J 



LEVEL 
POSTSECOI'm\RY 

12.2 
U6.2 

15. if 

l6.lt 

MM 

100.0^ 



DEPARTI-EKT OF LABOR 

11.6 
25.lt 

mm 

62.0 • 
1.0 
100.0^ 
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Table 6 



Rochester 



PRorjiM'i Ein^OLK-j-Tirrs by orFERiiiG agsiicy ai;d 

.POPUL'iTION GROUPS SERVED 



• H^STITtrriOir/AGEIICY 

Kochester Public Schools 
Ifele 
Female 



TOIlAh 
lOOfo 



BIACK 
29.6^', 



wnTE- 

70.3^ 



SPAIIISH 
SURNAJ.3B 



tonroe County Conrminity CoUese 100 5,0 

Lfele 50.0 

•Female . 50.0 

Rochester Institute of . 

Technology . 100 1.0 

I'Silc 85.0 

Female 15.0 



95.0 



99.0 



|^5inpower D2.velo*3irient and 

Training Act 100 53.2 37.8 9.0- 

liale 33.0 

Foaale 67,0 
Concentrated Esployment Program 100 6h,0 2,0 33,0 

l-Iale 50.0 ■ 

PcKale 50.0 

V7ork Incentive Program 100 53.2 37.3 9,5 

I'Sale Not available 

Female Not available 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 100 80.0 19,0 1.0 

J&le 20,0 

Female 80,0 
National Alliance of Business- 100 , 
men-Job Opportunities in the 

Business Sector 100 63,0 17.0 20.0 

I&le 81.0 73.0 80.0 99.0 

Female 19,0 27.0 20.0 0.1 

Operation Youn^ Adults 100 38.0 53,^f 8,6 

me 73.0 . \, 

. Female 27,0 



OTHER 



4 



1.0 



I 



Tabic 7 
Rochester 



m-^m OF STIIDHITD EmOLLED HI CCCUPATIOIIAL 
OFFERIl.'GS raoVIDH) BY KORE Tim OUE AGEOT 



OCCUPATICir/J. OFFERIi;aS 
PROVIDED 3Y ::CRE 
TH/JJ OI.'E /kGE:CY 

Food Services 

Transportation 

Dental Assistant 

Licensed Practical Ilurse 

ReGictcred Ilurse 

Accoxmtins and Booi'Jteeping 

Data Proccssins 

Stenographer 

Mechanical Technology 

Autonobil<i l-'echanic 

AutoT:obile Service Attendant 

Carpentrj' 

Ccsmercial Art 

Construction Skills 

Cosmetology 

Drafting 

Electricity 

Interior Decorating 

Itochinist 

Printing 

Tool and Die 

Welding 

TOTAL' 



NUlffiER OF STUDErr S 
HIROLLED -n; CCCUPATIOIIAL 
OFFERBIGS FUCVIDED BY 
KOBE TEM OliE AGEIJCY 

113 

51 
• 16 
136 
276 
60I1 
kh9 

1,729 
. 2I4I* 
•• • • 207 
97 
25 
69 
107 
207 
loU 
398 
12 
192 
132 
62 

■ 3h 
hy9Sk 



PERCEIITAGE OP TOTAL 
NUI<23F3l OF STUDK;T2 
EI^'ROLLED IK /iL 
CCCUPATIOIIAL PROGRti:-!: 

.012?^ 
.05 

l.llO 
3.00 
6.60 
it. 90 * 
19.00 
2.60 
2.20 
1.20 

MM 

.075 . 

1.10 
2.20 
1.10 
^.30 

M M 

2.10 

l.Uo 

.037 
.037 
5U.2C^ 
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Section 17 



SACEAiniTO 



Introfluotlon 

Seicramento, located About 75 miles northeast of San Francisco at the con- 
fluence of the A.'norican and Sacror.cnto Rivers , is the seat of Sacrawento 
Coiinty, as \rell as the capital of the Gtate of California • Rapid ^rovrth of 
suburban coa-nunitics in the Sacramento vicinity (county population increased 
QlM percent between 1950 and 19^50) has made Sacramento the center of a 
Standard Metopolitan Statistical Area (£;M3A) which presently covers 3,UUl 
square miles* The economy of the city is agriculturally based. Hecause of 
the surroxinding recion'c high agricult\xral productivity, canninc and food 
processing are the principal roanxxfactxurinG activities with more than 
100 plants. Associated v;ith agricultural processin^^ are flour millers, bean 
and rice cleaners and polishers, olive-packing plants and one of the world's 
largest almond-shelling plants. 

Barge service along the Sacramento River connects the city with the • 
port of Son Francisco and is used extensively in transporting agricultm^al 
and petroleum products. 

* m 

Other large industrial establisliments include manufactxTrirs of Jet pro- 
pellants, furniture, and mining equipnicnt. There are also large railroad 
shops (Sacramento being on the main line of two trans -continental railroads 
and connecting with a third), and three military installations which main- 
tain and repair aircraft. Sacramento is also the center of an extensive 
wholesale and retail trade. 

By far the largest employer in Sacramento is the government, employing 
anyv/here from hO to 60 percent of the total civilian labor force. According 
to the 1970 Census, the population of Sacramento v?^s 25UiU].3. The racial 
composition of this population was 81.5 percent v;hite and 10.7 percent Black 
and 7.8 percent American Indian and Oriental. According to unpublished 
Cci:::us data, there were 32,9^U persons v/ith Spanish surnames in 1970. V?hile 
these ere included in the Gl.5 percent white, if we break them out we find 
they constitute 12.9 percent of the city's population. 

Examining Census poverty data, we find that in 1970, 26,llS persons, 
or lH.2 percent of Sacramento's population was living belov/ the poverty 
level. The racial compos it ion of the poverty population was as follov/s: 
22 percent Black, l8.9 percent Spanish surname, and the remaining 58.7 
percent white. Breaking out frora the total. poverty population those people 
of vrorking age, we find that 'i6.3 percent of the lotJ:j.l poor was of i/orking 
age. The racial ccrr.position of those poor of working age was as folla/s: 
Black, 19 #9 percent; Spanish siirname, 15 #9 percent; and white and other, 
65 #2 percent. 
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During October, 1071, the scftsonnlly a^ywatcd imcraployracnt rate for 
the city of Sacramento wr, C\2 percent .i/ Included in this pcrccntace were 
3,000 aerospace enp:lnoern*w'no had been laid off es a result of cut -backs 
in the aerospace industry vhicYi had occurred all over the State of California • 

Occupational Edx;icatlon in Sticr>?.7nnnto 

Sacramento, for many ycai's in the atiaospherc of governmental activities ^ 
has been primarily a provincial city irith a static college-oriented curric- 
ulum. In p?st years there had been little emphasis on vocational education ' 
to serve the neocic of training for industrial production ancl nanuf acturing • 

Curing the pact 10 years growth in the areas of building, service trades, 
manufacturing and industry have accentuated the need for Improved vocational 
education training pro^raas. In addition, the pressures of minority groups 
and de facto sogreeation within the city have emphasized the need for voca- 
tional education to servo minority groups. 

There wre two prof^rans providing vocational education at the secondary 
level -in Sacramento: First, is the» Sacramento Unified School District 
(one of seven secondaiy school districts in the county) which offered voca- 
tional prograsjs to residents of Sacramento city in grades 10 through 12, 
These prograrns were open to all interested students with the "ability to 
profit from the program," Second, is the Regional Occupatiorial Program, 
a cooperative ventiu-e of the County Offico of Education and the seven school 
districts within the county, which offer ci vocational programs to selected 
interested students from the city of Sricrumento enrolled in grade 12 • 

During Fiscal Year 1971 (FY 1971), 2,'>87 students, or 2U.7 percent of 
all students in grades 10 through 12 in the Sacramento Unified School Dis- 
trict, were enrolled in vocational programs^ An additional 156 students from 
grade 12 were em*olled in the Regional Occupation lYogram. 

As can be seen in Table A, the Sacr.w.ento Unified Sc1y>o1 District also 
offered an adult vocational program which during Fy 1971 enrolled **,3^0 
persons. 

Vocational education at the postsccondary level in Sacramento was pro- 
vided to varying extents by the tliree colleges which Kake up the Los Rios 
CoKsnunity College District, a tuition^free Institution which was organized 
in 19^35 • The colleges are: Ar^oricsn River College— 65 percent vocational, 
Sacramento City College — >j3*7 percent vccatSonal, and Ccnsur^nes River College 
(opened onli*^ in 1970) --21 percent vocational. During Fy 1971 these three 
institutions had a combined total of 15 ,330 students in both their day and 
evening programs • ApproxinateXy 77 #3 pf^rcent of the total vas enrolled at 
Sacramento City Collc^^e, tVie oldest institution of higher learning in 
Sacramento, fouiidod in 19l5, as a Department of Sacramento rligh School. Only 
3,679 or 23,9 percent of the totol enrolled in the tnree gnlleges were 
residents of the city of Sacrariento* 



1/ Ernployr;ent in the area is scraewhat seasonal due to the influence of 
agriculture, aj^d Irabering. 
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Table A 

lIU:.nSR OF GTUCriJTS KrP.OLmD Til SKILL TRAHIIKG 

IN PUBLIC nrsTrruTiais aiid fedspal MAiJpa*/L:R prograI'Is 

SACRAI-eiTO 



number 
Enrolled 

Institutlon/A^fincy . from City 

Sacramento Unified School 

District (Secondary) 10,052 
Sacrorncnto County Rcp;ional 

Occupation Prosrain I56 
Los Rios Cotpunity College 

Districti/ 

American River College 685 

Conswnes River Colloge •***717 * 

Sacramento City College 6,56^* 

KUTA 126 

WIN 232 

NYC II 111 

NAB-JOBS 12l| 

OJT - U.S. L^ployment 39 
OJT - Sacramento Economic 

Opportunity Corporation 107 
OJT - I'^ect Coast Building 

Materials Dealers Ansociation 29 
SacrD-T.onto Unified School 

District (Adult) 8,990 



Number from 
City in 
Skill 

Training 



2,U87 
156 

^^53 
358 
2,868 
126 
232 
111 
12k 
39 

107 

29 
If, 368 



1/ Enrollments for the three colleges in the Los Rios Cotnmmity District 
include both day and evening students. For a breakdovm of day and 
evening students, see Table 1 at the end of the Section. 

In order to enroll in any of the three colleges, a student had to be 
either I8 years of ^^r:o or a high school graduate and indicate some ability 
to profit from instruction. 

There v;ere only three Federal Manpower ' : programs v/hich provided 
inntitutional training in Sacramento auring FY 197'1. These were the neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps II (rIYC II) ., the Work Incentive (WHO program, and the 
Kanpa-.'er Development and Training Act (MDTA) program. The I-IDTA had its 
o\'m skill center which vras run in conjunction with the American Legion 
School for Adults, a newlj/- organised full-day vocational program for 
adults, run by the Sacramento Unified School District and funded under 
MDTA and the Vocational Education Act (VEA) . Arrangements v;ere such that 
if MDTA dropped a program for any reason, it could still be carried by the 
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American ^ieglon School* Tcsethcr the three Federal Manpower instittttion- 
al prot'sranis enrolled an csJtlmted U69. people from Sacramento dxiring Fyi971.Si 

In addition to the inrstituticnal prograjris there ws a National Alliance 
of Businessmen -Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (KAB-JOSS) program 
and three On-the-Job Training (OJT) pro5ra*'ns~one operated by the Er.ploy- 
inent Service, another by the Sacrarr.ento Economic Opportunity Corporatiai, 
and a specialized prosram operated by the VJest Coast Eijiilding Materials 
Dealers Association. Tocether these four OJT programs enrolled about 299 
persons diiring pY 1971. • 

Clearly, a c^^and total of 768 recipients of vocational training from 
Federal ^!anpovfer programs indicates a mininal local corimitment to bring- 
ing the dicadvantasjed into the mainstree^n of society. As the state Cooper- 
ative Area i!anpoi^er Planning Systcja (CAIIPS) director phrased it, "There is 
a general coBiplacency about the problems of poor people here.*' 

Occupational Offerir.r:s 

Occupational education offered by the Sacramento Utaified School District 
consisted of 16 progr^tms excluding vork experience. Largest concentrations 
(excludins work experience, which accounted for 26.9 percent of the total 
enrollinexit) were c3.er'c/typist— -25.6 percent, bookkeeping end accounting— 
12.3 percent, secretarial— 10.5 percent, aiid calculating machine operators— 
9*8 percent. The regaining students were dispersed in small ntjmbcrs among 
the 12 other occupational areas • 

As the Director of Vocations.1 Education of the secondary schools put 
it, **I«feny courses are jtist not available to most students No doubt one 
of the prinary reasons for the limited orf-jv;* ::y the school district is 
the absence of any funds from the sts.te« Fxmds for vocatioiml education in 
the Sacrrx-cnto Unified School District must come from local taxes tz ZTnll as 
frcjn the Federal goverav.ent# In FY1971, 37 percent of the funds for voca- 
tional education cf:ue f rora a local tax levj' to which there had been consid- 
erable resistance. 

The FvOgional Occupation ?ror:i'&m which offered on-site cXassrocm training 
(at hospitals, private bucinesrcs and government agencies ) in combination 
with v:ork experience to hi£;h nchool seniors who were interested in an oc- 
cxmaticn r.nd showed some vocoticnal and technical aptitude, offered 10 
programs, all in the tr?:do and indtTstiy area, (sec Table 2 at the end of the 
section). Hone duplicated the meager offerings of the high schools* 

At the postsccondtiry level, the Los Til^oB Ccmunity College districts of- 
fered hf distinct occursitional prcgr^-ins .3' Consunncs River Colltgc, the. 
newest of the three coiULcges, offered only nine courses with largest concen- 
trations in nutoaobile mechanics, 21.5 percent and.draftir.;:, 17.9 percent, 
(see Table 2) . * 



2/ It should be noted that in Sacramento, all Federal Manpower programs 
covered an area •.fhich •:g.s Irir^.er than the city, '/iiis area r^^nged ^'^eni 
one county/ the ourir.diction of the WXII pro;:rani to 19 countir r/ cnecm- 
passcd by the iJAB-JCIxJ progroB. As no programs had precise (Tata on . 

O number of enrollees froia the city, administrators were asked to esti- 
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Aiucrican River College, offering 27 pro-;rams, shoved largont concen- 
traticns in 'bur:incr35--l3 rcrf:cnt, accountjnr;- 8,0 percent, data proccr.sing-- 
7.7 percent, and rAnaK€;r.crtu--7.H poror.'nt. 

At Sacronionto City Colle^jo, which offered the morrt varied prograras, 
students wore woll-dispcrcecl amonrj the v?.rio\zs ocoup*;tional areas. Largest 
concentrations vcro in data processing--7.9 percent, police science~7.2 
percent, acronauiicf.--'5.0 percent and inliaJation therapy '4.6 percent. 
Sacran^mto City College vas alr.o heavier in the tecluiologies tho.n the other 
schools . 

The Director of Research and Development for the Los Rios Comiaunity 
College District pointed out that funds (h^ percent of -'/hich were from local 
sources) were distributed to the three colleges according to l3.bor market 
needs and available students. Kc did point out that the colleges could in- 
itiate programs by themselves and app]y to the state and VEA for fvinds. 

* . 

The Federal Manpower • progrojis offered about 30 prc^'rarns v/ith largest 
concentrations in clerical — 15.6 percent, radio and television repair— •10.6 
percent, and custodial— 11 percent / 

The relative emphasis of each of the three levels --secondary, postsec- 
onday, and Federal Manpower— —are sha/n in Table U-A at the end. of the 
ficction. . * 

The large concentration in office occupations at the secondary and post- 
secondary levels and the relatively sniall concentration in trade and in- 
dxistry (except for Federal Manpower Training) ) support the point made 
earlier that Sacramento still considers itself primarily a seat of govern- 
ment and that vocational education has not made a concerted elTort to keep 
pace with the area's gra*rth in trade and industry. 

Selected Services 

The Sacramento Unified School District offered few ancillaiy services 
to vocational students. The attitude of the staff to-'ord vocational edu- 
cation tended to be ne{:ative and this affected counseling job development, 
placement, etc. The Director of Vocational Education pointed out that better 
counseling was needed to motivate students toward vocational education. He 
said the problem was one of ov^-rcoming the reluctance of students to enroll 
in training that involved working w5th their hands. 

On the other hand, the Ksgional Occup:}.tional Program, a small, more 
specialized vocational program, had a good career counseling program. It 



mate the percentage of enrolles froin the city. Program totals xised in 
this profile wore based on these estiinates. 

3/ This includes day and evening offerings. At both American River and 

Sacramento City College there were nbotit two or tlu^ee coiu'ses v/hich were 
offered in the evcnir.r; but wore not offc^red durir^r the day. For the 
rer.ainder of this j^rofilc, unless ot::cn;it:o specified rcmnrlcs per- 
taining to hny of the colleges will includebotU day and evening pro- 
grams . 
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also provided bus £5er\'icc for three cents per mile to all cnrollees \rho 
spent ft hair day at their re(jular high school and a half day at their 
classroora vork sites • 

Each of the collcrtcs in the Los Rios District had its ovm supportive 
services as veil as its ov/n particular needs. Inaccessibility to public 
transportation was racntioned by all three schools as a serious problem, 
and the need for some sort of a bvis system to the central city was artic- 
ulated. Each school pointed out that adequate transportation services 
would greatly increase the access of the disadvantaged to the school. 

American River Collese provided English as a Second language and Basic 
Education to the disadvantaged. Adiiinistrators noted that iti addition to 
transportation ser^/ices they needed better plAcenient services. Sacramento 
City College had a tutorial program for remedial education and en English 
as a Second Language program as well. It also had a limited amount of 
financial aid. vrnile the college had some day care facilities, administra- * 
tors felt that these were inadequate to the needs of their students. 
Officials also pointed out the need to improve their job development and 
placement with a placement officer who vfould "knock on doors." Sacramento 
City College also poiiitcd out a need for medical sejrvices. 

Cons\3mnes College, the nwest of the three, expressed the need for an 
expanded counseling service. At the time of the interview , a work attitudes 
and orientation course was being contemplated. Because the scliool is so 
ne^-r, it had not yet developed a formal placenient service. Placement vras 
inf oxTnal and currently being done by faculty members . 

The Federal Manpower . institutional programs offered the traditional 
range of ancillary services. Since the programs wisre small, they seemed 
to be able to provide everything that v;as needed. 

The V7IIT program was somov:bat unusual to the extent that it offered 
transportation in the form of mileage, car payments, or car repair. V7I1I 
also provided "some basic education" and "a little English as a Second 
Language . " 

Free legal services vere available to most of the manpower progreja 
enrollces from lav/ students at the University of California at Davis. 

M far as OJT programs were concerned, the NAB-JOI?S program has 
claimed to be relatively/ successful in writing transportation and child care 
services into contracts. They also reported that when English as a Second 
Language was needed they prevailed upon on an cnployer to give a trainee 
tine off to take the course at the public schools. 

VJhile OJT programs are not funded for counseling* and orientation, the 
OJT program run by the V7est Coast Building Ilaterlnl Dealers Association 
provided these services informally because the program director felt they 
were needed. 
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Choractorlntio*: of r;tvt^'"::tr> 

LooKitif, ttt Table 6 r,t t}:c end of thin Section, \re soc that the racial 
composition of the.- Sacror.cnto Ua If i^•d School District Population vac 
1!> percent .Ma^:^, 63 i.croont vhito, 32 percent Spanish surnanic and 10 per- 
cent other. !il;e director pointed out that anor;: schools there was vide 
variance in racial ccniprnition depending on attitudes. Kc contended that 
is sor.o schools, "Minorities von*t enroll in vocational education and oc- 
cupational courses attrr,ct fairly affluent students." Kc noted that the 
Blacks and Orientals tended to be concentrated in the Ipr^tst cosmopolitan 
hich school. 

The Regional .Occupation Frrsroni had a laror percentace of lainorities with 
11 percent Illack, £0 percent v;hite, five percent Spanish surnanie, and 
four percent other. Tlie rrialo -female ratios for the school district and 
the Regional Occupation Program were 36 percent male, 6k percent female and 
60 percent male and 50 percent female respectively. * ■ 

Looking; at Table 6 again, we see that of all the colle?;es in the Los 
Rios District, Consunnes River, thd' smallest and newest, enrolled the 

pcTcentarje of minorities — '^6 percent. Vfnile eacVi of these 
colleges was open to all residents of the district, vithout tuition and 
roquirins only that a person bo 13 years of ar>c or have a high school di- 
plo:aa, it is likely that tr:e lack of public transportation seriously in- 
hibited the enrollment of minority group Kiembci's . 

Despite the stnall pcrccntaso of minorities, each school claimed to 
hava a fairly 3/irge nuihbpr of disadvantaged enrollees . American River 
College, 11 percent minorities fjlaimed to have 12 percent enrollment of dis- 
advanta,?;ed persons. Sacramento City College c]xdmed to spend I8 percent of 
its budget on an unkncoi or undisclosed number of disadvantaged persons. 
Overall, the Los Rios Con:r»unity College District clainied that 27 percent 
of total enrollment vaz from lovr incorie families. 

Most of the people in the lor.i incone bracket \i^vc probably in the day 
classes rather that the evening; classes as all three collcces pointed out 
that enrollccs in their evening classes v.'ero older and employed. 

While the percentace of 'minorities enrolled in Federal Manpower pro- 
crans vas hir.hrr (i.e. y.r^rA, U7 prrocnt; VIIM, ^-O percent; KYC II, 95 .percen^O 
all prcr;ra:ns adniittcd to "or^'aminn" or takin.:; the "top of the barrel." 
llTflA openly admitted prefcrenoos to'.mrd the technoloKicall^y displaced, rnsny 
of vhoni vrero still receiving Unemploy:nent Insurance. According to the V/HC 
Coordinator the state policy reinfovced crc:9.minc;. She vas not allowed to 
take anyone "with too nany children, vithcut t)*ansportation, or without 
skills." As a result the typical Sacraracnto Wli* cnrollee v;as white, had com- 
pleted 11th ci*ade and had worked recently. One-third of them were veterans. 

The wm Coordinator also pointed out that mandatory enrollments of 
males and youth on Aid-to-ranilies-v;ith-Dependont -Children (AFDC) discrim- 
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inated o.^alnct Black heads of fami3i.cc; v/ho verv rno5:tly women. Unlike many 
other cities whore the m^«.;^rity of V/HJ onrollcos v;ere females, 90 percent 
of the V73Ii enrallces in ScJjranKinto wei-e male. 

The inc II rrof^rcirn, cn the other hand, ficrvinf; the ]iS-to l8 year-old 
8ge c^nuv^ reported a problem holrtins ir.ales because of the lov stipends 
($'41.25 to $r)5.0r^ per v?eek) . The prc/jrani adwinistrator reported an enroll- 
ment of 65 percent fcr^.le, caying that they •deliberately recruited females 
because they v;cre 'Vnore successful" with them. 

Sacranento Econaiiic Ooportxnity Corporation had the hifjhest percentage 
of minority group members (6? percent) vhile the IIAB-JOBS program had the 
most balanced composition !i 37 percent Black, 32 percent vrhite, 2h percent 
Spanish surname, and seven percent other. As in other cities the OJT pro- 
grams were somevrhat male-oriented due to the relative accessibility of male- 
oriented jobs . 

« 

V7ith resj)nct to the educational levels of participants Df Federal Man- * 
power programs , it seems that as a whole, OJT progi'ams tended to enroll 
pe-rsons with more fonnal education -than did the ini;titutional programs. The 
NAB-J03S program reported that 53 percent of its enrollees had completed 
.high school with an additional 2h percent having some high school. The 
progrom run by the Sacramento Economic Opportunity Corporation reported 
that, between 30 and h5 percc.nt of its enrollces had completed hi^h school, .* 
with the bulk of the remainder having some high school. The Eraploynient 
Service JOP reported that the average educational level of its enrollees 
was 11th grade as did the JOF run by the \vest Coast Building Materials 
Dealers Assocj.ation. In addition, the letter program pointed out that 30 
. percent of its enrollees hod completed high school, noting that this per- 
centage higher for Blacks. 

Although a high school or Gi-neral Emivalency DLploma was not required 
for admission to colleges in the Los Piios District, administrators at each 
of the colleges i^cportcd that the majority of the students were high school 
graduntes* Of the institutional programs, WEI reported that the average 
educational level of its enroilc-cs was llth grade with 35 percent having 
completed high school. The program coordinator did note however, that the 
average functioning level was about eighth grade. > 

MDTA reported that 90 pf-rccnt of its enrollees had completed lOth 
grade while IIYC II reported that most of its enrollees had dropped out of 
school in grade nine or ten. 

III. Gverl^np, ri;pli^'atlon arJ G-^vs 

Of the 19'>***73 persons enrolled in preparatory occupational training 
programs in Sacramento, 7,150 or 36.7 percent v;erc enrolled in programs 
offered by more than one institution or agency. 
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Assuminn that Department of Labor profjrams and the high schools are 
prohabli*- traininr; at one level, and the po.'istsocontlary inctitutions at another 
level, there did not seem to bo any sorio\ic inntanccn of d^jplication. 
According to Table h at the end of this Section, overlap between the publir 
schools and Federal l'!ant>oiror pro:2;ra:n:5 occurred in only four areas 
invol\anc 28? persons or l.!3 percent of the total preparatory enrollment. 
The four courses involved v;crc: automobile mechanics, automotive services, 
automobile body and fender, and upholster;^. Only one of the courses, auto- 
mobile lacchanics, was offered by all three agencies, 

Proryrans Compared with the local Labor Market 

Examination of labor market data from the Sacramento Department of Ilvanan 
Resources indicated that five pror^rams accounting for 17*5 percent of the 
total preparatory enrollment vere in surplus occupations. These surplus 
occupations are shov/n in Table D-1. Tv7o of the five offerings in surplus 
areas vere beinf; offered by more than one agency — drafting by the postsec- 
ondary institutions and Federal Manpower programs and veiding by the post secon- 
dary institutions and the high schools. 

* Table B-I 

NUMBER AlID PERCEUT OF STUDEIITS EIIROLIED ITI TRADinJG FOR 
OCCUPATIONS FOR WIICH THERE IS A SURPUJS OF V70RKERS 

SACRAIfflllTO 



Skill Ti^aining Progrsjns 
Draftsmen 

Computer rrograramers and 

Operators 
Managers 

Clerics and Clerk/Tj^ists 
Welders 

Total 



Number of Students 
Enrolled 



Percent of Total 
Nximber. of Students 
Enrolled in All 
SkiH Training Programs 



302 


1.6i 


l,213l/ 


6.3 




5.0 


- 810 


h.2 


125 


0.7 




17.8 



1/ The posts econdo.ry institutions which provided data processing did not * 
break do:-m this area by various sub-categories (i.e. computer progranners, 
operators systfjHiS analysts, etc.). It is probab].e however, that prac- 
tically all of the people being trained at the ca.?imunity colleges in data 
processing were being trained either as operators or programmers. For 
this reason the total figure reported for data processing was used in the Table, 



In conclusion, it should be noted that the differences in the specif- 
icity of reporting between the agencies offering courses and the cmplo^Tnent 
service reporting, surplus and shortar:e occupations make it difficult to 
determine the precise amount of training in surplus or shorto.ge occupations. 
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For e::!implcj, tv/o additional surplus occupations vcro m'tntioned for Sacra- 
r.cnto--criC<rroTkors erul short orik.r coo!cs, Loo>:jric nt Tr.Mc h yo sec that 
the pontsrcoiirlary inrtituticri^ nnd Manpower Training pr:'^rm?:s verc train* 
Ing sooiol ^.trrvicc anri ocvjiiunity rides find that Manpower Training p:-n- 
Cranis were also training cook-ohr:rc • To the: o/tcnt tV.ct tho social crrvicc 
fend cci.nunJLy aider; v^erctfjiur; trr^lnod es cacrvoiv.crs and the cook-clicl's were 
belns trained as short order cooks, the 17.8 percent figui-c cculd bo higher^ 

. Tumin:; to short??£:o cccwationc (see Table B-2) , we sec that onJy one 
out of the total of 70 propnratory courses vac coins offered in an occuj^ational 
shortcce arcft. This is ceerctariDl, v;hich wac being offered by both the high 
schools and the postsecondary institutions. 

Table D-2 

m'iTSR AIID lu^ECEIlT OF CTUE::zyTS EPmOLLSD IH TKAElHrO FOR 

occiiiv\Tio::3 for \micn tltre is a ghoktage oi' woekers 

SACiWUillTO 

• • * 

Percent of Total 
Number of Students 
Number of Students Enrolled in All 

Skill Training Program Ftirolled Skill Training Prpgrajns 

Secretarial 986 5 .255 

Total 986 5.2 • 

It should be pointed out, harover, that there were additional shortage 
areas in vrhich no trainint^ is bcins given. First, in the health area there 
were fihort'>c:es repoi^tcd for registered nurses and uedical tcchnicicns. t/hile 
according to Table k. thnre were seven courses being ^iven in the health area, 
none of those -;cre directed at the t^-o chortsc'- areas • It might be further 
pointed out that the coiijounity colleges had a difficult time placing their 
licensed vocational nuracs. 

In addition to the two health occupations , 'there v;ere thjrec shoi^tage 
occupations in the trf^dfj and iudu'itry area. These were electricity, r:; int- 
ers, and pluiTibers and pipefitters. VThile there were e total of 25 course 
offerin.^3 in trade and ir.flu.$try, for cctc reason the above three were not. 
included. Given the city's 6.3 percent unciraloyrricnt rate, it would sor:in 
that there should be come training being undertaken in these shortage areas. 

Pro^r^ns Co: -pg- red with ?oru.Ti3.tion Croups 

During FY 1971. the Sacrenjento Unified School District enrolled 2,1*37 
persons in vooationnl training. If v;e add the I56 persons at the Regional 
Occupational ircgran and 111 persons bciaj; trained by IIYC II, we find that 
a total of 2,7!>^^ persons between I6 and 12 years of age were enrolled in 
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occupational procrans in Sacramento. Lookinf- at Table C vc sec that this 
consitutcd 2Q.h percent of all residents of Sacramento in this ace (;roup. . 

Brcakinf; do\m both population and proc-J*am enrollment by race, \tq see 
that this represents V)/} percent of the whites and 2H,9 percent of the 
Blacks in this a.^e n^oup. Since no comparable Cen£:us data were available 
for people of Sp-?.nish surname, they have been included in the numbers and 
percentages for v/hites. Of all the whites who were beinf; served in this 
age r;roup, 97 • 3 percent were beinr; trained in the secondary schools, while 
only 2.2 percent v;ere being trained at Federal Manpower related agencies. 
Of the. Blacks, 39.9 percent were being trained at secondary schools v;hile 
the remaining 10.1 percent were being trained at Federal Manpower re- 
lated agencies . ^ 

Looking at the 19 to hk age bracket wo find that only U,o6T persons or 
U.8 percent of all persons in this age group were enrolled in programs of- 
fered by the postsecondary institutions or Federal Manpower prcgraitis. 
The percentage for whites was U.9 and for Bls.cks, U.7. Because precise 
data on training sites were unavailable for 75 percent of theFederal Man- 
power enrollees (including the entire VJUT program), it- is impossible to 
derive, the percentage of Blacks and whites in this age group who were being 
trained by postsecondary institutions and those being trained by Federal Man- 
power programs . . • . . • • . 

IV, Managements Administration and Coordinaticn 

Generally there seemed to be fairly good coordination among the various 
agencies offering occupational training in Sacramento. 

VThile the high schools pointed to a good informal relationship \rith the 
Los Rios Cotnmunity College District, all formal contacts were usually 
initiated by the conrnunity colleges. American River College sent . coun- 
selors to the high schools to recruit prospective students while Sacra- 
mento City College held prelimlnr.ry classes in the spring in order to inter- 
est students in their pragram, Ccnsumnos River College administrators 
pointed out a need for better coort31nation with vocational education in the 
high schools . 

There is no real coordination bet'./een the public schools and the manpovrer 
programs, althoU;rh tb.ere are some foiTial arrangements specif iying the pro- 
vision by the public school of basic education to ir/C II, V/IIT, and MDTxl 
enrollees, and special classes to v/Iii. 

ITithin the Los Rios Community Collrge District the three institutions 
meet monthly to coordinate plans and operations , although no formal mech- 
anisms have been established for preventing duplication of offerings, 

Los Rios Ccmr.unity College District allowed Federal Manpower students 
to enroll in programs without requiring reimbursement , although participation 
\ras li?nited by the distances of the collf.gos from the -povorby areas and the 
fact that economic necessity and fainily pressures oi*ten dictated shorter 
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Table C 

COMPiVRIGOII OF rorUTATIOII CKOUrS ITI CITY WITH 
mii.'ERS or TIIinE CROUPo liT SKILL TRAIimK3 



Population Group 



Age 
16 to 18 



18-UU 



Racc/Sex 

Total . 

Vmite 
Black 

Male 
Female 



Total 

White 
Black 

Male 
Female 



SACB/u'nJIJTO 



Total Kuiaber 
in City 



13,W2 

10,533 
l,7'f6 

6,6hS 
6,83'+"' ■ 



83,720 

67,8»49 
8,651 

39,305 
l*U,Ul5 



Number of 
Students Enrolled 
in Skill Training 



Propirams 



2,75U 

2,05U 
U3U 

1,028 
1,726' 



U,037 
3,305 

2,523 
1,51U 



Perceiit ' 
Enrolled 



20 .U^^ 

19.5 
2'+ .9 

,15.5 
25.3 



k.Q 



h,9 
U.7 

3.iv 



Note : . In each age group the total of Blacks and whites may be someirhat 
less than the grand total* This difference representn the ninnhfir 
of persons of other races, i«e. Araerican Indian, Oriental residing 
in the city. Totals of whites include persons of Spanish sui'name. 



periods of training for Federal Manpov/er • enrollces.^ 

Each of the three colleges provided training to WHI enrollees, Con^ 
sumncs River providiiv: thcr^ with counseling services as well. In addition 
to VZIiI enrollees, Aniorican River College enrolled MOTA and IIYC II enrollees. 
Sacramento City College offered supporting services-* counseling , work at- 
titudes, orientation — and introduction to psycViology to Wlil and NYC II en- 
rollees* In addition, Sacraniento City Collrige had a regular representative to 
the Cooperative Area "[anpcv-er Planning System (CAMPG) Cormuittee. 



k/ According to the WEI Coordinator, the optimal training time for a dis- 
advantaged inale is six months. 
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V/ithin the Federal !'!anpowar pro^rrnms^ there seeniod to be noro co- 
opcraM.on than confiict. ♦c.r r^vmplo, i^" the IIAB-JOTS coorcUnritor h^^d an 
cr.ii»lovcr who noocirrd rctic?r in I'^r.s ttiVTi the live to six vccks it took for 
ft KA::-v*0:j3 co.itr^ict to In f >:pr.ditecl . he- turned th^: contrs^ct over to one of 
the JO? or Wli: pro^raiis Tor lie joticition* The Eccr:^r':^r;to Bcononic Oppor- 
tunity Corporation ^(C,::c) rn5.d-:i referrals to 1-DTA, :;r;, «ind the Ucst Cor.Gt 
Buildin:: Materials nc£;lcr*c A*5sooiation proj^rans. The SEOC e:*.d JOP cn- 
rollccs received day care services froa the conimimity action agency as did 
the KYC II prosram. 

It vas clair.ed by jsoxc people tlaat the SEOC and the Employrient Service 
JOP conpoted with each other and also with the UAB-JOBS pros^'ara. 

Surr^nry 

In conclusion, Sacrc^r/iento doesn't secra to be r.eeting the needs for 
vocational education. In the hinh schoo3x the ranee of offerings was limited 
and students v;ere not proporly motivated toi/ard vocational education. Ac- 
cording to the director, in the scaondory schools there is a pressing need 
for a trained vocational staff capable of developing and implementing pro- 
grams, lie also pointed out tho need Tor better i'acilities. 

Iflhilc the postsecondary inrititutions were offering a greater range 
of courses, they all had long \/alting lists, and pressing needs for ex- 
panded facilities, transportation services, better counseling and aore ^ 
financial aid. 

The Tnanpa\rer pronruj^is were relatively small and not reaching the hard- 
core di3advantnr:ed. All had waiting lists. ITJfC II, for exajo^ple, reported 
10 applicants for every opening. 

Generally pro^raros offered by all three levels did not secQ to be 
closely' attuned to loc^al labor narket neec^. Perhaps one of the problems 
in this area was the fact thr^t the areas of shortage occupations— electri- 
cians, and pltanbcrs—v/ere heavily unionized. 



Sacramento 



TOTAL IJUJajER OF STUDEIITS ElIROIIED AID TOTAL imSSR 
OP STUDEirrS Eia^.OLLSD -III OCCUmTIOrAL TRAIIIIKG III PUBLEC 
INSTITUTIOirJ AlID FEDERAL I'iAlIPOVER PROGRAl-lS 



IKSTITOTION/AGENCY 

Sgicramento Unified Public 
Scnool District 

Sacramento County Depart- 
ment of Education: 
Regional Occupation 
Program 



TOTAL 

EI'IROLLSD 



10,052 



50l^ 



KU}'IB3R 
ElIROLLEID 
FROM CITY 



10,052 
156 



RUI.ffiER IS 
OCCUPATIOIIAL 
TRAmKG ■ 



2,390 



NUMBER FROM 
CITY IN 
OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING 



2,U87 



504 



156 :. 



los Rios Community CoUcce 
District 
American River College: 
Day 

Evening 
Consuranes River College: 
Day 

Sacramento City College: 
Day 

Evening 



16,000 



2,llt6 
10,9lfO 



.685 



717 



10,33U 
6,66U 
3,670 

3,087 
l,if62 



U53 



358 
2,868 



lilanpawer Development Train- 
ing Act ikO 
Work Ince nt ive Program 1, 859 
Neighborhood Youth Corps II 

National Alliance of Business- 
men - Job Opportunities in 
the 'Business Sector 3^2 

tfeinpower Developsient Training 
Act - On-the-Job Training(l) 
U.S. Employment Service 58 

I-IDTA-OJT - SacKimcnto Economic 

Opportunity Corporation 267 

MDTA-OJT - ''fest Coast Building 

Material Dealers Association I92 



126 
232 



12k 

39 
107 . 
29 



lUo. 
638 



3h2 

58 
267 
192 



126 
232 



12k 

39 
107 
29 



Sacramento Unified School 

District - Adult 8,990 8,990 k,3^ k,3^Q 

(1) 

There are three On-the-Job Training programs in Sacramento. 

FRir 



table 2 



Sacramento 

6CCUPATI0HA.L OPFERIIJGS IN PUBLIC III3TITUTI0KS 
BY TYK AIID EimOLIiSIIT 

QCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERINGS NUf-lBER OF STUDENTS ENROUED 

Sacramento Public Schools 

Clerk Typist 622 

Typist 32 

Automobile Meclianics . * 22 " 

Electronics kk 

Welding 23 

StrcH Gas Engine Repair 6 

mil Cabinet 17 • . 

Vocational Work Experience 102 

General Work Experience . 5^1 

Merchandising . * -56 

Child Care and Guidance Class Assistant 72 

Food Searvices 19 

Fashion Merchandising 37 . , 

Health Ancillary Training Service - 27 • 

Bookkeeping and Accounting 2Sh 

Calculating ilachine Operator 23h 

Business f'lajors 28 

Secretarial Training 251 

TOTAL 2,390 

Regional Occupation Program 

Furrier 30 

Automobile Services kO 

Automobile Body Fender 12 

Mechanics 110 

Aircraft Maintenance I65 

Construction Trades . 30 

Industrial Electronics • kO 

Electronics Occupation 10 

Plastics 32 

Upholstery 35 

TOTAL 5014 



American River Co11cij;g - Day 



Accoimting 

Advertising 386 

Business 1,256 

Data f^ocessing ^05 

Drafting 1^2 

Electronics ^65 . 



Tabic 2 
.(Continued) 
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Sacramento 

OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERINGS IIW^IBER OF STUDEIITS EIIROLLED 

American River Coller>e - Day (Cont'd) 

Environmental Resources U65 

Rishion Careers • 89 

Pood. Service Management 131 

Huoan Services 283 

Inhalation Therapy 72 

Interior Design and Furnishing 59 

Journalism 129 

Library Technical Assistant * 126 

Management 220 

Marketing 172 

Mechanics, Auto Body, and Heavy Equipment 6II 

Medical Assistants 58 

Nursery School ^ 93 

nursing ' . 19^^ 

Police Science 122 

Recreation 260 

Secretarial Practice 358 

Welding 82 

TOTAL 6,66If 

American River College - Evening 

Accounting U27 

Advertising 73 

Business 667 

Construction Supeirisors and Inspection 92 

Data Processing 388 

Drafting 21 

Electronics 207 

Fire Science 3*<S 

Library Tecimical Assistant hO 

Manageraent 5^1 

Marketing ' 90 

Automobile and Heavy Equipment Mechanics 23 

Nursery School 51 

Real Estate 63O 

Recreation 55 

Secretarial Practice 57 

Welding 20 

TOTAL 3>670 

Consumhes River College 

Automobile Mechanic 

Service Station Attendant 26 

Scjall Encino 20 

Draftinfl 80 
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Sacramento 
• • • 

OCCUlliVf IOi:/VL OFFSREiGS ' NWIBSR OF STUDEIiTS ElffiOLIED 







Accounting 


70 


BoolUcGeping . . 


23 


Data Processins 


59 


General Office 


32 


Secretary 


hi 


TOTAL 


kh7 


Sacramento City Coller,e - Day 




General Business 


29 


Accounting 


20 


Advertising 


15 


BoolUceeping 


2U 


Business, Management 


93 


Small Business Operation 


20 


Merchandising 


16 


Secretarial 


138 


Medical Secretary 


32 


Legal Secretary 


66 


Real Estate 


11 


Data Processing 


236 


Mechanical Engineering 


1 


Miscella.neous Engineering. ^ - — — 


1 


Graphic Arts 


37 


Drafting 


U6 


Electronics 


97 


Mechanical Technology 


59 


Metals Industry Technology 


10 


Electronics Repair Technology 


18 


Civil Engineering Technology 


11 


Journalism 


k 


Library Technical Assistant 


16 


Aeronautics 


262 


Automobile Jtechanics 


hi 


Vocational IJursing 


32 


Physical Education 


1 


Inhalation Therapy 


191 


Architectm-al Technology 


12 


Dental Assistants 


79 


Dental Hygiene ' 


32 


Cosmetolog5'- 


79 


Police Science 


235 


Home Economics, Gainful 


16 


Human Services 


hh 


Community Service Aide 


15 


Medical Assistant 


1U8 


Occupational Training, Not Specified 


Q9h 


TOTAL 


3,037 
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' Table 2 
.(Continued) 

Sacramento 



OC:CUPATIOIIA.L OFFERUfGS 



NU-IBER OF STUDEIJTS EUROLIED 



Sacramento City College - E\^ening 



Business Administration 
General Business 
Accounting 
Advertisins 
Bookkeeping 
Business l-1anagetaent 
Small Business Operation 
Merchandising 

Secretarial - 

Medical Secretary 

Legal Secretary 

Real Estate 

Data Processing 

Miscellaneous Engineering 

Graphic Arts 

Drafting 

Electronics 

Mechanical Technology 

Civil Engineering Technology 

Jo^^rnalism 

Library Technical Assistant 
Aeronautics 

-Automobile, tieclianics 

Nursing, Vocational 

Inhalation Thei-apy 

Architecture 

Dental Hygiene 

Cosmetology 

Police Science 

Home Economics, Gainful 

Human Services 

Psychology 

Medical Assistant 

Electronics Repair Technology 

Occupational Training, Wot Specified 

TOTAL 

Public Schools - Adult 



1 
31 
UO 
1 
7 

86 
3 
7 

32 
2 
9 

hi 
123 
2 
6 
5 

16 

22 
k 
1 
17 
3 
1 
11 
18 
7 
1 
If 
93 
n 

3 
1 
2 
5 

1,U62 



Stenographic and Coiurt Reporter 
Personnel Supervision 
Clerk Typist 
Typist 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Household Appliance Repair 
Automobile Body Repair 
Automobile Mechanics 



3^3 
18 

29 
181* 
36 
99 
63 
117 
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Table 2 
(Continued) 



Sacramento 

OCCUmTlOIIe\L OFFERINGS NUI.IEER OF STUDET^TS ENROLLED 

Public Schools Adult (Cont^d) 



Automatic Transtaissions 


50 


Office llachine Repair 


• ■ 66 


Photography 


13 


Carpentry 


139 


Brick Laying Mason 


33 


Jointing and Decorating 


37 


Plastering 


20 


Pluinbinc 




Dr'^/t-TLll 


12 


Glazi np^ 


11 


Garnet. Linoleum. Soft Tile 






20 


EleptriGi-tv « 


62 






ooxor iexevision i\epair 


XO 




60 












72 


Mill a.nd Cabinet V7oi*k 


17 


V W..CI1 l/X*i/AiO>«l* lC«^XIv J>4^^C»x X^4iWw 




Landscaping Grounds keeper 


129 




166 


Me rcha nd i s ins 


38 




72 


Real Estate 


28 


WiirRp^s Aide iPonvnlescGnt j 


lilt 


Nurse *s Aide (General) 


121 


I&rent Pre -School 


6li8 


Parent Observation 


301* 


Clothing 


186 


Interior Decoration 


16 


Booldieeping and Accounting 


2U3 


Card Punch and Tab 


25 


Business Majors 


387 


Medical Transcription 




Stenography 


63 


Upholstery 


TOTAL 


U,368 
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Table 3 



Sacramento 



OCCUPATIONAL. OFFERHIGS IM FEDERAL M/UTPaJIDR OR EDUCATIONAL PRXRAIE: 
BY TYPE, niBOLIiETT, AlID AGIIICY PROVIDIIIG TM^III^G 





NUMBER OF STUDENTS 




OCCUPATIOITAL OFFERINGS 


ENROLLED 


AGENCY raOVIDING TM32IIKG 


Manpower Development and Training Act 


Cook TS'Decial Diet^ 


27 




Clerical f Multi-Medical^ 


^1 




Household A-Wjlianee Rcnair 


. 




Coloi* Television Rcriaiir 




W^4' A A T ft V\1 
i^lOv /\vciXXclDX€ 






0 u iivu J. xa u xe 




JJt\J 


• < 


w orx 


jLncem/ive iTOgraiu 




Automotive Mechanic 


*96 


Training agencies include three 


Automobile Body Hepair 


32 


Junior colleges, the state 


Building Maintenance 


25 


college, the Sacramento Unified 


Medical Aide 


38 


School District and a private 


Social Service Aide 


38 


school* No brf^akdovn by train- 


Clerical Aide 


103 . 


Ing agency is available* 


Grounds keeping 


25 




Color Television Kepair 


83 




Upholstery 


19 




Moving and Storage 


33 




Truck Driving 


32 




Office Machine Repair 


20 




Refrigeration and Appliance Repair 


19 




Plant Maintenance 


70 




TOTAL 


638 





Neighborhood Youth Corps - II 



Clerical Aide 


10 


Sacramento Housing Authority 


Maintenance Aide 


6 


Sacramento Housing Authority 


Recreation Aide 


7 


Sacramento Recreation Department 


Warehouseman Aide 


6 


Sacramento Array Department 


Placement Aide 


6 


Youth Opportiinity Center 


Drafting Aide 


6 


Corps of Engineers 


Equipment Repair Mechanic 


7 


Air Force Ease 


Engineering Aide 


6 


Corps of Engineers 


Laboratory Aide 




Air Force Base 


Printing Aide 


5 


..Air Force Ease 


Vi&tial CaTuHunication Aide 


6 


Air Force Base 


Clerical Aide 


6 


National Guard 


Public Vfor'its Aide 


7 


County of Sacramento 


Library Aide 


13 


County Library 


Garage Attendants 


8 


County of Sacramento 


Tab Opcivition Aide 


10 


Bureau of Beaches and Parks 


Keypunch Operator 


6 


Dei>artment of Motor Vehicles 


Clerk Aide 


3 


Department of Immigration 


T'^^J'^'udinc Aide 


1 


State Lands Commission 


jERLC Aide 


7 
l'»3 


Air Force Base 



Sacramento 



SU^■1M^RY OF OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERHrCS ATID ITTT'IBER OP STUDENTS SERVED 
BY SECONDARY, POSTSECCTiDARY, AIJD BEPARTI-JIirT OP lABOR PROGRAI-IS 



OCCUPATIOML OFFERINGS 


TOTAL 


HIGH SCHOOL 

• 


POSTSECONl 


landscaping 


25 


• 




Advei-tising 




1»0 


. k73 


Automotive Services 


1»8 




Merchandising 


79 


56 


23 


Fashion Merchandising 


126 


37 


89 


Real Estate 


682 




682 


Food Service Management 


150 




131 


General Merchandising 


262 




262 


Transportation 


73 


• 


208 


Medical Assistant 


2U6 




Htsraing 


237 




237 


Inhalation Therapy 


281 


• 


281 


Dental Hygiene 


33 




33 


Dental Assistant 


79 


• 


79 


Laboratory Aide 


13 






Allied Health Occupations 


27 


• 27 




Care and Guidance of Children 


216 


72 


Home Economics, Gainful 


116 




136 


Accoxinting 


l,0lf3 


28 


1,01*3 


Business 


1,952 


1,92U 


Data Processing 


1,211 




1,211 


Supervisory and Administrative 






963 


Management 


963 




Secretarial 


986 


251 


735 


Clerk Typist 


612 


632 


Typists 


32 


32 




Bookkeeping 


3U8 


29U 




General Office 


32 




32 


Clerical 


166 






Office I-lachines 


23U 


23k 




Fire Science 


3U8 




31*8 


Library Technical Assistant 


199 




199 


Recreation Aide 


322 




315 


Social Service and Conmunity Aide 79 




15 


Enviroa'ncntal Control 


U65 




U65 


Journalism 


13H 




13k 


Police Science 


U50 




it50 


Engineering Technology 


9 




3 


Mechanical Technology 


81 




81 


Civil Engineering Technology 


15 




15 


Aeronautical Technology 


265 




265 


Architectural Technology 


19 




19 


Electronics Repair Technology 


23 




23 


Mcchonicnl Engineering Technology 1 




1 


Metallurgical TeclanoXQ/:;y 


10 




10 


Human Services Aide 


330 




330 


Drafting 


302 




29U 


^ 0 ics 


Ikh 


110 


63U 


/!ERJC)ilc Body and Fonder 


67 


32 



Table k ' 
(Continued). 



Sacramento 

OCCUPATIOIIAL OyFERDIGS TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL 



Aircraft I-iaintenancG 


165 




Construction Traclps 












Electronics 






Plastics 




^p 


Ut)1i o Is t p rv 




3^ 


Aiito^obiTp cli« n ■? p «! • 




PP 




J.VVJ 




Snis.ll Csps Fntyinp RpTv?.iT 


26 




MillworVr and CA.binptni/i.1cT nir 


17 


17 


XJplHinr^ 


IPS 


P^ 


Office Machine "Renair 








✓J 




rinnlc/nhpf 


27 






7 
f 




Custodial 


101 




Visiial CoTTLTiunications Aide 


6 




Graphic Arts 


U8 




Cosmetology 


83 




Automotive Services 


26 




Furrier 


30 


30 


Interior Design and Furnishing 


59 




Not Specified 1 


,653 




Work Experience 


616 


616 


TOTAL 19: 


,1^? 


2,89if 
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DISTaiBUnOK OF OCCUPATIO'lM EIIHOLLl-KIJT S BY lEVEL Aim ARTA 



AREA. 

SEC01ID\RY 

Aerictilttire 

Distributive Education 5,3 

Health * ,9 

Home Economics (Gainful) 2,5 

Offico 50,1 
Technical Education 

Trade and Industry 19,9 

Ifiispecified 21,3 /l 

TOTAL 100,0/, 



LEVEL 
POSTSECONIAEY 

10,8 

5.5 

1.7 
38,9 
15.3 
17.0 

10,8 £2 . 

■ 100,0^ 



EEPARE-IBriT OP L'^OR 
2.7% 
8,8 
5.5 

18,0 ■ -^^ 
56,6 

MM 



/l work experience 
/2 non-specified 



ssoiAaas HiTEvaii 



MOiivinaiaTVirj 



3HVD xva cniHD 



arv ivoffi 



ONOoas V sv HsnoM 



Noiivdiaa 01 sw jmicrv 



omasiiaoD 



aonvdino iviioiivdoa 



o 



H 



C 
pi 



J- 



C (0 



V 



>. 



0 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



<1J 
WD 
(1) 



o 
iJ 



O 

> 

U 
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o 

H 
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CO 

O 
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Sacramento 



- EROGRAJ.! HTxOLLMEIITS BY OPFERDIG AGHJCY Al© 
POPUIATION GROUPS SERVED 



SPMISH 

BISTITUTION/AGEIICY ' TOTAL BUCK WHITE SURNAME OTHER 

Sacramento Public Schools 100^^ 1% 6% • 125& 10f> 

Female •6U^ 
Sacra'nento Regional Occupa- 
tional Program 100 U 80 5 k 
Male • 60 ' 
Female kO 



American River College 100 3 89 7 ' 1 

Male 6l 

Female 39 , , ' . 

Consimines River College 100 ' 23 5k 15 8 

Male 70 

Female 30 

Sacramento City College 100 8 76 6 . 10 

Male 60 : 

Female kO 

Llanpowcr Development and 

Training Act 100 28 53 17 2 

Male 52 

Female U8 

Work Incentive Program • 100 19 60 19 2 

Maa.e 90 

Female 10 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 100 kO 5 ^5 10 

Male 35 

Female 65 
On-the-job Training (Sacramento 

Economic OpT)ortunity Corp.) 100 25 33 28 ik 

Male 51 

Female U9 
On-the-job Training (West Coast 

Building Material Dealers 

Association) 100 6 6k 26 
I-Iale .88 

Female 12 

National Alliance of Businessmen- - 
- Job Opportimities in the 

Business Sector 100 37 32 2k 7 

Male 73 

Female 27 
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Tcible 7 
Sacraiscnto 



IHT-BKR OF STUDHi^TS EimOIJ.KD OCCUPATIOIDJ. 
OFFERE'CtS PROVIDJin) BY I'ORS KIAJT OIE: AGENCY 



OCCUPATIOimL OFFERHTGS 
PROVIDEB BY KORS 
THAN Olffi AGSICY 



imWiER OF CTUDET^ITS 
EimOJIEU HT OCCU?ATIOIl\L 
OFFEREIGS PROVIKHD BY 
I'DRE TIL\Ii 07.JE AGENCY 



PERCRinAGE OP TOTA.L 

m-^m OF sruDET'iTs 

EIJROLLED HI ALL 
OCCUPATIOIMi PROGRAl-B 



AutoTJotive Services 


U8 


.25^ 




79 


M 


Fashion irorchandising 


126 


,66 


Food Service Mi,riageL>xint 


150 


.78 


}&aicaa Assistant 


2he 


1.28 


Care and Guidance of Children 


216 


1.13 


Business 


1,952 
986 


10.19 


Secretarial 


5.15 


Boold-vcoping 




1.82 


Recreation Aide 


322 


1.68 


Social Service and Conraunity Aide 


79 


M 


Engineering Technology 


9 


.05 


Draft ins 


302 


1.58 


1-fechanlcs 


7hk 


3.89 


AutOTColjile Body and Fender 


61 


.35 


Construction Trades 


122 


- .6k 


Electronics 


839 


U.38 


Upho3.stery 




.28 


Autor-obile I>fechanics 


262 


1.37 


Small Gas Engine Repair 


26 


.llf 


Welding 


125 


.65 


Graphic Arts 


ij8 


.25 


TOTAL 


7,150 


37.35^ 
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TOLEDO 



!• Introduction 

Toledo, located in northvestern Ohio at the mouth of the Matuned River, 
is an industrial city with a heavy emphasis on manufacturing which provides 
over 39 percent of the employment in the city. According to studies conducted 
by the Ohio Bureau of EmplojTTient Service, the areas of greatest growth over 
the next few years will be the construction industry and the service trades. 

Although manufacturing is currently the largest area of employment, 
manpower needs over the next few years are projected to be much higher in 
non •manufacturing areas, due to a gradual decline and a large number of 
separations in the manufacturing industry. Significant declines have already 
occurred in the production of fabricated metals, transportation equipment 
and rubber goods and chemicals* ^ - 

According to the 1970 Census, the population of Toledo vnis 383,818 with 
52,915 or Ik percent Black and 1,635 ora5 percent other races. Of those 
persons 25 years or older, less than 50 percent teve completed fotir years 
of high school or more. Ha;ever, for the Black population only 33 percent 
have completed high school. In the age group l3 to 2'i, 69 percent have 
coapletcd four years of high school or more. This vrould indicate that the 
educational attainment level is increasing, a conclusion which is substan- 
iated by the fact that 9^ percent of the age group ik to 17 in c\xrrently in 
school. 

The 1970 Censv^s reported that of all persons in Toledo between the ages 
of 36 and 6k approximately'' 26 percent had received some type of vocational 
training. 

Approximately eight percent (7,U85) of the families in Toledo have incomes 
below ihe poverty level (mean family income ;,fel,865*00) . Of this number, 
approxijriately 32 percent are receiving public assistance income. Examining 
the data for Black families , we find that 2h percent of them received less 
than a poverty level income, with k9 percent of this group receiving public 
assistance payments. 

II. Occupational Education in Toledo 

Occupaticnal education in the public, schools of Toledo has experienced 
rapid prorth over the lact fc;r years. Enrollments have gro;m from 91^ 
students in 1965-66 to U,900 in 1970-71. This included consumer and home- 
making education, but did not include industrial arts or non -vocational 
business. Vocational education in the Toldeo public schools is offered only 
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in the 11th and 12th grades. Generally, it is a tvfo-year program, although 
the school system has instituted "crash" prograrns for seniors who suddr.nly 
decide they \rish to learn \i vocation.. Excluding consmaer and ho:ncmakinc 
programs . percent of all HJLth and 12th ft-radc students in the Toledo 
public schools v:ere enrolled in vocational programs during Jlecal ^ar 1971* 

Toledo has also introduced a career education program in several of its 
schools and plans to expand it to all high schools this year. Approxijtiately 
1,000 of its students are enrolled in cooperative programs and spend .a half 
day in school and a half day working . The public schools also operated a 
large adult and apprenticeship program. ' 

Postsecond/5,ry occupational education was available at the Community and 
Technical College, a part of the University of Toledo, and at the Michael 
J. 0\/ens Technical College vfhich is located Jujst outside the city in Perrysburg. 
The Cornramity and Technical College requires that an entering- student be 
l8 years of age and not presently attending school. A high school dip.loma 
or General Emi valency Dlplom (GED) is not required. Tuition at the college is 
$2U0.00 per quarter for a fxill-time student. Ovrens Technical Institute, on 
the other hand, requires a high school diploma or GED, except in very special 
cases. Tuition at this institution is only $3£0.00. per. quarter, for -students 
living in the district. 

In addition to the two postseccndary institutions there were also six • 
Federal manpower progx^eaas offering skill . training (see Table A) . ' 

The Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) program was operated 
or, a contract basis • purchasing training from a*vailable sources as there 
was no designated Skills Center in the city. This arrangement has limited 
both the number of persons trained and the types of training available 
through this program. Even though the Conznunity and Technical Co].lege and 
Ots'ens Technical College have a variety of programs, most of these progress 
are over subscribed and it has been difficult for MDTA to buy slots . 

The Concentrated Emploj'ment Program (CEP) was the largest Federal 
manpower program in Toledo but only 22 percent of its enroUees vrere enro3J.dd 
in skill training. Toledo also had a Work Incentive program (WHl) and 

a Neighborhood Youth Corps Ii (iiYC II) prcgjiTA-m. The NYC 11 program has 
been seriously hampered in providing occupational training beca.use of a 3ack 
of training rcsoxirces. Thc*re is also a small Jobs Optional Prcgrajn (JOP) 
and a National Alliance of Businessmen-Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector progr?.m (HAi3-J0BS) project . 

Occupational Offerings 

Occupational education in the secondary schools offered 51 distinct 
vocational programs v;ith largest concentrations in general merchandising 
and stenography, each of vUich enrolled almost 10. .percent^ of all secondai^y 
vocational students. 
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TABLE A 

! 

inJI.lBER OF STUDFIITS KTIROLLSD HI SKILL TRAIinNG 

DI lUBLIC niSTirOTIGMS AIID FEDERAL MAIIPCvffiR PROGRAMS 

TOLEDO 



Number froin 
Number City in 

Enrolled Skill 
Inst it ut i on/Agency from City Training 



Toledo Public Schools^/ 8,06l 2,ll52 
University of Toledo Community 

and Technical College 3,077 2,388 
Michael J. O-.vens Technical 

College 239 239 

MOTA 107 107 

CEP 1,107 2k6 

wni -^98 Ikl 

NYC II • ' ** 150 ' 67 

JOP 10 10 

NAB-JOBS 153 : ^ '.152 

Toledo Public Schools /Adult . N.A. 2,393 
Toledo Public Schools 

Apprenticeship Program Ifikk X-^Okk 



Mote ; Twenty -five of those in Federal h^npa-roT programs . - 

are being trained in and included in the totals of University of 
Toledo Community and Technical or Michael J. Owens Technical College, 
as well as in the Federal Manpower totals. 

1/ Enrollment does not include consumer and homemaking, industrial arts 
or non -vocational business courses. 



The University of To2.edo Commimity and Technical College offered 19 
separate vocational programs , 11 of v:hich were technologically oriented. 
Largest concentrations v.^ere* in lav; enforcement (15.^ percent), computer 
programming (10.9 percent), mid-management (10.6 percent) and mechanical 
engineering technology (9.8 percent). 

V/hile the postsccondary institutions which enrolled 53 percent of the 
total number of persons receiving vocational education in Toledo^ offered 
only 23 occuraticnal options, the Fedoral manpower programs v/hich enrolled 
only 8.5 percent of the total, offered 3^ distinct programs. Looking at 
Appendix Table k we see that almost one-third of the Federal manpower 
enrollccs v;ere in building trades with social service aides at 9.3 percent 
rvinning a poor second. Appendix Table kA indicates the relative emphasis 
of each of thesis levels by occupational area. 
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Sc3.f?ctod gcrvicos 

Of the nine ancilLary scrvicos revicvrod, (see Table 5) the public sec" 
onclary schools offered six, inclxidJ.ng child day care cervices v/hich were not 
offered by either of the postsecond^iry institutions and only by four of the 
Federal Tn.i.npover programs in the city. The postcecondaiy schools offered 
six of the nine services v,'hilc tlie six Federal Manpower programs offered 
eight of the services, either in-house or through referral. No program 
offered all nine of the services reviev;ed. 

In Toledo, as in other cities, Federal manpower programs designed 
specifically for the disad\'antaEed provided a more extensive array of sup- 
portive services and offered these in more depth than did the secondary or 
postsecondary programs. 

Reflecting their increasing enrollments of disadvantaged students, the 
postsecondary institutions have recently introduced a number of services 
specifically designed for the disadvantaged. The Technical and Community 
College offered a reading laboratory and remedial math for students who had 
academic problems. Both postsecondary institutions had a fairly extensive * 
financial aid progran. VJhile counseling and vocational guidance v/ere pro- 
vided at both institutions , they wer.e not, of the range and intensity as 
these services in the Federal manpower programs. However, in some of 
the Federal manpower programs ancillary services v/ere provided by the 
Emploj^ent Service. In a program such as V7IIJ, it v/as evident that the sup- 
poa-tive services played a significant role in helping enrollees achieve 
eiaployment, A nunber of enrollees were placed directly in jobs after family, 
health, educational, and other problems were straightened out. 

The secondary schools have provided a member of pre vocational and or- 
ientation programs as well as same vocational coxinseling (only tv;o vocational 
coimsclors in system). They have initiated sane speciar programs for the 
disadvantaged. One prcgram is in distributive education and involves v/ork 
experiences and on-site classes. A special center for training handicapped 
students is just being opened. 

It is evident that as the .r^eondary schools and posts econdaiy Institions 
have expanded their prcgrams anl serxaces for the disadvantaged, they are 
serving more of the individuals who f oraerly would have dropped out or left 
school unprepared to enter employrrxnt. This is especially evident in analyzing 
the population ciu^rently in the Federal Manpower training. Most of these 
individuals were in school 'approximately 10 years ago when there were limited 
vocational prc^r&riS and practically none of the supportive services currently 
available. This is not to indicate that the schocis are doing ail that coiild 
be done, but there does seam to be considerable improvement in retention 
since 95.6 percent of .all individuals 7 to 1? years of age are currently en- 
rolled in school 

The ancillary services are particularly significant to those out -of - 
school individuals v;ho for a variety of reasons, including education, health, 
economics, training, and family problems cannot find emplojanent. These are 
particttlarJy important to population groups, in this case Slacks primarily 
and Black woi.ien rax^ticul^o'ly, who liave not been well served, both in terms 
of education and occupational training by public education in the past. 
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Charactcrist'ics of Students 

About three -fourths <yr seccnc!arj\ vocational students wore white, the 
re:rj2.indor boin.3 Black v:.lth tx very nmll proportion of Spanish cmTianic fitudents. 
The public school adult prosram v;g.s 85 percent white and the apprenticcohip 
prosx'am almost entirely \rhite. The tv;o public postcecondary schools were 
both about 80 percent v;hitc. 

By contrast , the Federal Kinpower l^ograms were mainly Black vath 
CEP and ITYC II almost entirely BlAck-oriented. These were also the two 
programs offering the most ancillary services. 

The secondary and the adult programs were about one-third male compared 
with three-fourths male in the two postsccondary schools and 100 percent 
male in the apprenticeship prograrat ^^xcepting Jobs Optional Program (JOP) 
which was entirely male, and WIjI which is 65 percent female, the Federal Manpower 
programs are 60 percent to 70 percent male. The racial and sex breakdovms 
of all programs are displayed in Ax>pendix Table 6. Regarding educational 
char^'vcteristics of eni'ollees in Federal Manpoi-^er • programs, VJfSA reported 
thiit 50 percent of its enrollees had CGmplctcd high school while the per- 
centage for was estimated at betx/een 30 and UO percent. CEP reported 
that, only 30 percent of its enrollees had con^plctcd high school end noted 
that the percentage was higher for females them for males. NAB-JOBS rej)orted 
that only 27 percent of its enrollees had completed high school, l/hile a 
high school or G*meral Fquivalency Diploma \ro.s not required by the Ccmmmity 
and Technical College, administrators estin^ated that less than five percent of 
the student body had not car.nleted high school. As a high school diploma 
or its equivalent was required by 0;^ens Technical Institute, 100 percent 
of its student body had ccmixleted high school. 

III. Overlap, Duplications, and Gaps 

Of the 6^,728 individmls in occupational prcgraims in Toledo, approxi- 
mately 2,309 or 3^ percent vrere enrolled in occupational programs vrhich were 
offered by m.ore than one institution or agency. Ha-;ever, for many of these, 
the overlap is insignif j.cont . For example. Federal Manpower progams 
may have one or tvro enrollees in an occupational program which is prLmrily 
offered at the secondary or poststcondaiy level. Moreover, while Federal 
Manpa,.rer Training Programs enrolled 57^ individuals in skill training 
150 or 5^^.7 percent of thuir enrollees v:ere trained in public seconcary and 
postsccondary institution.-: • Our interviews indicated this figure would have 
been much higlier had sp^.ces been avalj.able. Of the total output of all 
progrcims in the city, poGtsecondary 3.nstitutions provided 57 percent and 
secondary 37.1 percent with the remainder being provided through contracts 
to private sources by Federal Manpov;er progra:-:s. Only six programs 
enrolled cnou::;h Gtudonts to raise the question of possible duplication. 
These wore food ceirvicc management, medical assistant, accounting and com- 
puting, general office clerk, stenographer and secretary, nnd cosmetology. 
These enrcllcd 1,057 indx\dduals or 15.7 percent of the tClal enrollments. 
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Both the hich Gchoo?iJ5 and tho postsecondary institutions had courncs 
in food sorvicc rr^jiagcncnt , accomtin/;; and ccnputing, and stcncgraphy and 
secretarial vrhcrc thr^re was -a possibility that different skill levels v/ere 
involved. Appendix Table 7 displays all the offering:; v;here there vras 
any overLT^p. P.cferencc to Table k in the Appendix will show where the over- 
lap occvirrcd. 

Pro/yrar^s Coripared vrith the L oc al Labor Mrirkot 

Examination of local labor market information f iirnished by the Ohio Bureau • 
of Emplojnr.ent Service indicates that seven programs enrolling 623 students 
(9*3 percent of total enrollTiCnt) v;ere in areas \/here there vms a siirplus ol 
workers in the local 3iibor market. In some occupations, especially the 
machine trades, there were opportunities in other areas of the state. 

As in most of the c^ities surveyed, most of the surpluses were in the 
lovf or unskilled arec.^, 3uch as general clerical and sales, machine trades, 
and ser-v-lce areas such as maids, nurse aides, truck drivers, porters, and 
store laborers. V.Tiile skilled individuaas have been tmemployed as a result 
of the general decline in the econciry, there has been difficulty in placing 
them because they do not have the ak;Lll3 currently in demand. 
• 

TABLE B-1 

IWI.1B±3? A?TD rERCSIITAGE OF STUD2!JTS EIROLLED HI TMniBIG FOR 
OCCUPATIONS FOR vmiCH THERE IS A SURPLUS OF WGRIGRS 

TOLEDO - • * 

Percent of Total 
Number of Students 
Number of Students Enrolled in All 

Skill Training Programs • Enrolled ' • Skill Training Programs 



Goneral Office 


eh 


1.2 


General Office Clerk 


103 


1.6 


Machine Shop 


121 


1.8 


Machine Tool 


3h 


0.5 


Apparel 


39 


0.6 


General Morchanclise 


233 


3.5 


Kvirse Aide 


9 


0.1 


Total 


623 


9.3 



Of the seven prcc;r?iri3 in surplus areas, only two, general office and 
general cffice clerk are offered at more than one level. Those tv;o progran'j^ 
are offered both by the secondary schools and by some of the Federal Mvanpover 

prograj:is, with the bulk of the enrolLnent being in the secondary schools. 
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• t, 

In almost all the surplus aroas, Jobs were available in allied occupa- 
tions at hinhor nlzill levels. V.'hilc there was a surpl\is of general clerks, 
there was 'a de:nand for secrctp-rics , bookkenpors, and accountants. AL-^o, 
vrhilo there \:as a siu\nli;s of machine operators and shop workers , there was a 
demand for metallurgical technicians and tool-andrdie makers. 

Approximately lO occupational programs enrolling 1,828 individuals or 
27.2 percent of the total enrolLmcnt were in areas where there were shortages 
of workers. Three of those prosrams were offered at more than one level 
(i.e. secondary, postsecondary, and Federal Manpower •) 

TABLE B-2 

1IIII4BER AND PERCEIIT OF STUDSITS EIROLLED DI TMUmiG FOR 
OCCUPATIOI.'S FOR VJIIICH THERE IS A SHORTAGE OF V70RKERS 



TOLEDO 

Percent of Total 
Number of Students 
Number.^of Students ^ Enrolled in All 

Skill .Training Proper ams Enrolled ,Ski!> 1 .Training JProgryns 



HorticvLl.ture (Landscaping) 


6h. 


1.0 


Civil Enj3;ineering 






(structural IteGign) 


83 


1.2 


3iidu3trial Ensinecring 


9U 


1.3 


Electrical EnginceriJig 


86 


1.3 


Mechanical Design 


9 


0.1 


Mechanical Engineering 




5.3 


Electricity 


38 


0.6 


Industrial Electronics 


3h 


0.5 


Licensed Practical Kurse 


8 


0.1 


Accounting arid Coniputing 


105 


1.6 


Stenographers and Secretaries 


hn 


7.1 


Bookkeping 


1 


0.01 


Electronic Engineering 




2.9 


Technology 


198 


Meclianics 


38 


0.6 


Autcmobi-lc Body and Fender. 


51 


0.8 


Appliance Kepair 


39 


: 0.6 


Cosnietolc^ry 


87 


1.3 


Quantity Food Occupations 


62 


0.9 


Total 


1,828 


27.2 



Examination of an occupational outlook survey made for the raetropolitan 
area indicated several areas whore there vras a strong domnd for vrorkers 
and v;here there was little or no training being conducted by the programs 
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surveyed. Sorno of those* v;ero autoniobile mochanicr, , automobile scn^icc 
station attonfLv.nts, boolck^)epers , carpenters, canhicrs, coo!:s, innpeotor/ 
testers, licenced practical Rurces, rofristcred nurses, computer analysts, 
structiural draft nnicn, proKiction r.^ichinc operators, and salesmont There 
were several other occuyations in vhich there vcrc significant opcnincs but the 
lov7 rate of pay and the uncertainty of steady deployment did not cncoxirage 
training prcgraras. ' 

In conclusion, there seemed to be only. minor overlaps in skill 
training progranis in Toledo. Since so fev; of the prograins were in s\rrplias 
areas, and since a large percentage of the programs vrere in shortage areas, 
duplication of programr? did not appear to be a major issue in this city« 
Better program planning and closer coordination between programs could easily 
remove the overlaps that might potentially catise problems such as in the 
general clerical area. 

The significant issue seemed to be the gaps in prograjns, particularly 
at the posts econdary level. The tv/o pcstsecondary institutions in Toledo 
were operating at full capacity with more applications than training spaces.* 
This holds true even thouf-h one of the postsccondary institutions, the 
Community and Technical College, charged* a rather high tuition of $2Uo«00 per 
quarter. The other postsecondary institution, O'./ens Techhical College, 
charged only $l60*C0"'per quainter. 

Labor market data indicated that these institutions could expand into . 
severol new occupational areas whi^re there is a demand for workers. Our 
interviews indicated that the administrators of these programs wore aware 
of some of these oppox^txmities but v/ero hampered, both by the lack of 
facilities and funds for new progr^-ias. The Ca::::iunity and Technical College 
received very little in state and federal funds for occur-ational progrcuas . 
This is apparently true becaxise the state has concentrated its funds for 
postsecondary education on the area schools such as Ov;ens and because the 
programs of the former do not always meet state criteria for reiraburscment . 

Almost all of the administrators of Federal I4anpower Training programs 
expressed the need for additional training resoTxrces in the city. With only 
-three percent of the a^e group 19- to hh involved in publicly funded pre- 
paratory skill training, it is evident that a significant gap exists 
in skill training in Toledo. 

At the secondary level, significant progress has been made in expanding 
occupational education orporturiiti es • Not only was the current statiis 
above average for the cities sm-voyed, bvit future plans indicated ftu'ther 
e>:pansion in 3ine ;;ith student needs and desires, and local labor market opportunit: 
I'/hile there are stiJl a 2:a\ibcr of students v/ho will neither go on to college 
nor be enrolled in occurational programs, the .local director has plans to 
provide for these students as resources become available. 

Pro grams Ccrrryared with Population Croup s 

The Toledo public schools enrolled 2,^452 students in occupational pro- 
grams during 1971. ir we add the 67 enrolled and trained by mc 11, \re 
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find tV.at ?,r>3.9 or 12.1 percent of the US to lO aee group was enrolled in 
skill training procrcans during that year. 

Postscconclery and Fc*;'ial J-fanpowpr prcr^rans enrolled 3*121 indivldmls 
or 2.6 porecnt of the ar^c £;vuup 19 to hU. If ve add on-the-job training 
programs, adult vocaticni\l education, p.nd apprenticeship programs run by 
public institutions, v;e find that this number rises to 6,720 or a total of 
5.5 percent served in publicly iXtnded skill training programs • 

Wiile 12.1 percent of the age group l6 to l8 were enrolled in 
skill training, this percentage was approximately 10.6 percent for whites 
and 20 #2 percent for Blacks. ExclucJlng consunor and hcmenviking enroUnients , 
15 percent of the females and 9«3 percent of the males in this age group 
were enrolled in skill training. The public secondiiry schools served 
96.7 "Dcrcent of all Blacks and an even larger percentage of whites (99 •8) 
in skill training in the l5 to I8 age groxip. 

Examining the 19 to hk age group, v^e find that 2.6 percent of the total 
age group was enrolled in occupational offerings . Broken into racial 
groups. 2.2 percent of the whites and h.h percent of the Blacks particiP^*^^ 
in skill training. Mialcs ca!n:riscd approximately if our percent and females 

1.3 percent of the total. More Blacks, hcv;ever, wore in Skill training 
ing at the rostsccondaxy level than in all Federal Manpower Programs in 
Toledo. Although some of the postsecondary enroUees were referred and paid 
for by Federal Manpov/er progrrons, in the ease of v;hites the emphasis on ; 
posts ccondai'y occupational education v;as e^ren more extreme vrith only about six 
percent of the white trainees in Federal I-lanpower programs. 

IV. Management, Administration and Coordination 

The concensus of opinion in Toledo was that while there was some com- 
munication between varioiJS program admjjiistrators , there was not a great 
deal of coordination among prcgra^ns. Most contracts v/ere on a need basis, 
such as when MDTA contracted for training with one of the postseeondiry 
institutions- The Cooperative Area Manpower Plarjiing System (CiUIPS) did 
not seem to play a major role in coordination since most of the program 
administrators v;ere not represented and did not attend meetings . 

The need for pre^service and in-service training which is both timely 
and relevant was stressed both for teachers and adivinistrators a.t the post- 
secondary institutions. 

All of the program admnist raters felt that improved data and manage- 
ment informaticn -..'ere needed. It vac evident from our interviev/s that most 
of the program adninint raters needed technical assist^oice in dealing \7ith 
popxilation data, labor market data, and in planiiing programs based cn this 
type of infcr;r.aticn. Even the director of vocaticnal education for the 
secondary schools who was c::pocially knov/ledgeable in the area of plcJining 
and managcr/;nt, e>n)res£ed a need for help in designing and restructiu'ing the 
curriculum ♦ 
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TABLE C 

COMPARISOil OF POHJTATIOII GROUK HI CITY WITJI 
KUI-IDEEG OP TIlCGE CBCUr-S EI SKILL TRADIIKG 

TOLEDO 



Po-nulatlon Grou-o 



16 to 18 



19 to kk 



Race 

Total 

VJhite 
Black. 

Male 
Female 



Total 

;^hite 
Black . 

mid 
Female 



Total Number 
in City ' 



20,751 

17,261 
3*325 

10,239 
10,512 



121,'f96 

103,580 
17,072 

58,166 
63,330 



Number of 
Students Enrolled 
in Skill Training 

Prof.rfons 



2,519 



l,8lf6 
673 

9^47 
1,572 



3,121 

2,273 
752 

2,293 
828 



Percent 
Enrolled 



12.1 

10.6 
20.2 

9.3 
15.0 



2.6 
2.2 

h.k 

3.9 
1.3 



Hote ; In each age group the total of Blacks and whites ttvay be somewhat 

less than the grand total. This difference represents the nunbor of 
persons of other, races , i.e. /urierican Indian, Oriental, residing in 
the city. Tota.ls of whites include persons of Spanish suraaiae. 



Toledo has a very iinpressivc program of skill training at 
both the secondary and postsecondaiy levels. Federal Manpower training prcgratns 
arc very snail and over subscribed. All of the programs surveyed reported 
that demand for training '..'as far in excess of availability. 

There appeared to be little or no duplication of programs . More than 
25 percent oT t'nn enrollees were in programs tho.t were in areas vrhere there 
were shortages of workers. Only a very few (8.5 percent) v;ere in areas 
where there was surplus of workers . 

The major problem seemed to be the availability of resources to ex- 
pand facilities and programs to meet the demand. For Federal Jtenpower 
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pro^raT^j, tho problem socrriod to be additional slots to nerve the diDadyrm- 
taged rJid additional training rcicoiaxcs to provide relevant occupational 
training, . 

The need for increased coordination io already evident in that iriany 
of the procrain adninistratorc v:cre not: fully av;aro of programs run by other 
agencies or in.ititutions . This is V'articularJy true bet\/ecn the secondary 
schools and the poctsocondary inr>tit\itions oxid bctvreen the Federal Manpowr train- 
ing prograirs and the postsecondary in?vtituticns . This problem will be- 
cojne more critical if there is an increase in programs to fill the gap 
that cxirrently exists at all levels i 

There also seemed to be a need for some" assistance to all the program 
administrators* -oarticularly postsecondory and Federal Manpower program 
personnel in training and programmiv^g for the disadvantaged. 
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Tal)le 1 



Toledo 



TOTAL HU!Ef?{ 07 STUDHITS KTIROLLIB MID TOTAL ITOf-EER 

OF stude;;tg i:;];ci.led in cccltatigi;/\i. TRAiimrG in public 
ii;sTiTUTioi:s aiid f£D]-?u\Ij iv\i;rcvns rROCRAj-s 



IMSTITUTION/AGEtlCy 
Toledo Piiblic Schools 



TOTAL 
EKROLLED 

8,061 



NUI-EER 
ErmOLLED 
FRO.M CITY 

8,061 



NUtffiER IN 
OCCUTATIOIIAL 
TRAnmiG 

2,1|52 



NUl'IDER FROM 

CITY nj 
OCCUPATIOIWL 
TRAINING 

2, If 52 



Iftiiversity of Toledo 

Coranunity ?<■. TechnicpJ. College 3,9146 
Michael J. Oi/ens Teclmical 

College. 665 



3,077 
239 



3,062 
6Uh 



2,388 ' 
239 



Manpower Development and Training 

Act 107 
Concentrated Enployr.ont Program 1,107 
Work Incentive lYogram 536 
Keighhorhood Youth Corps II I50 
Johs Optional 1^-ograTa 17 
National Alliance of Businessnen - 
Job Opportvanities in the 
Bvisiness Sector I61 



• 107 
1,107 
1*98 
150 
10 



153 



107 

She 

67 
16 



161 



(1) 



107 
2J16 
Ikl 
67 
10 



152 



Toledo Public Schools - Ad\at N.A. 
Toledo Public Schools - Apprentice- 
ship Prograia N.A. 



N.A. 



3,191 
1.393 



2,393 
1,010* 



(1) 

Tirenty-five of those in Depart'ment of Labor skill training programs are being 
trained in and included in the totals of University of Toledo Conimunity and Technical 
or Michael J, Ovrens Technical College, as well as in the Department of Labor program 
totals. 



Table 2 



Toledo 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFEREIGS IIT FIBLIC HISTIIUTIOIIS 
BY T£V3 AIJD KIRo^LI-SIJT 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFEREIGS miBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 



Public Schools - Secondary 



Horticulture 


ek 


Apparel 


39 


Automotive 


5 


Finance aiid Credit 


3 


Floristry 


5 


Food Distribution 


12 


■Food Service 


51 


General Merchandising 


233 


Hardv;are and Building Materials 


k' 


Industrial Marketing 


3 


Personal Service . ' . 


20 


. Pctroleura 


8 


Recreation and Tourism 


3 


Transportation 


2 


Pood Management .(Production & Service) 




Institution and Ko.T.e Management 


h 


Accounting and Coriputing 




Business Data Processing Systems 


k6 


Filing, General Office Clerk 


76 


Duplicating 


1 


General Office 


80 


Office i-^aehine 


10 


mterials Support 


15 


Stenographer 


267 


Typing 


80 


Specialization, Health Occupation 


98 


Medical Assistant ' • 


k2 


Appliance Repair 


2k 


Autoir-obile Body and Fender 


■ 38 


Mechanic 


38 


Specialization, Trade and Industry 


73 


Aircraft I'laintenance 


25 


Business Machine Maintenance 


68 


Corrimercial Art 


23 


Carpentry 


66 


Mia soar y 


36 


Electricity 


38 


Drafting 


71 


Construction and Maintenance 


61* 


'Industrial Electronics 


31+ 


Radio and Television 


100 


Graphic Arts 


62 


Metal V'orking 


35 


Foundry 


I48 


Macliine Shop 


121 
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TabJ.e" 2 
(Contiriued) 



Toledo 

OCCUPATIOIfAL OFFSRIifGS lIUlffiER OP STUDENTS EtmOLLED 

Public Schools * Secondary (cont'd) 

Maclilne Tool 
Sheet Metal 
Welding 
Cosmetology 
Quantity Food 
Cabinetmaker 
TOTAL 



Public Schools - Adult 



Horticulture 


oil 


Finance and Credit * . 


04 


Food Distribution 


20 


General Merchandising 


XjOJLX 


Dental Assistant 


19 


Practical Kurse 


J .1 Q 


jjoocL bervice i>upp±y 


xo 






Food and Nutrition 


■ 38 


Housing 


■ 2k 


Accounting and Cor.puting 


58 


Business and Data Processing 


53 


Office Machines 


79 


Stenographer / S e ere t ary 


115 


Tirping and "Related 


177 


Autorriobile Body and Fender 


5^ 


Mechanics 


7h 


Aircraft Maintenance 


31 


Blueprint 


kS 


Electricity 


h3 


Drafting 


29 


Electrical Occupation 


26 


Industrial Electrical 


15 


Radio and Television 


31 


Machine Shop 


13 


V7elding 


97 


Refrigeration 


18 


Upholstering 


27 


MiU^^rork and Cabinetmaking 


33 


TOTAL 


3,191 



Public Schools - Apprenticeship 



Automtic Heat and Electrical Repair 31 
Major Appliances 6 
Ploorlaycrs 30 



3h 
20 
23 
66 
62 

25 
2,U52 



Tabic 2 
(Continued) 



Toledo 

OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFERniGS I^UI-IBER OP SlUDHTTS ETIROLLED 



Public Schools - A-opr entice shiT) (cont'd) 
Carpentry ' . ... 13I4. 



Electricians 


202 


Masonry 


73 


Painting and Decorating 


27 


Plumbing and Pipefitting 


157 


Glazing 


8 


Construction and Maintenance Trades 


111+ 


Metalworking Occupations 


56 


Foundry- 


18 


Machine Shop 


369 


Sheet Metal 


97 


Millwork and Cabinetmaking 


Ik 


Industrial Electrician 


57 


TOTAL 


1,393 


University of Toledo Community and Technical College 


Computer Prograncning 


333 


Food Service 


kk 


Legal Secretary 


■ 72 


Medical Assistant 


157 


Mid-I-Sanagement 


326 


Retail and Sales Manager 


219 


Secretarial 


116 


Architectural Technology 


96 


Chemistry 


3k 


Drafting and Design Technology 


69 


Engineer Technology, Civil Building 


73 


Engineer Technology, Highway Design 


ko 


Engineer Technology, Pollution Control 


3k 


Engineer Technology, Electronics 


198 


Engineer Technology, Industrial 


93 


Engineer Technology, Mechanical 


300 


Law Enforcemont Teclmology 


k73 


Library Technology 


kl 


Social Service Technology 


32k 


TOTAL 


3,062 



The Michael J. Ov^ens Technical College 



60 
kG 
2 
k 

83 
10 

97 



Accounting 
Agri-Business 
Architectural Drafting 
Cheraical Engineering 
Child Devolop:nent 
Civil •engineering ■ •. 
Computer Programming 
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Tabic 2 
(Continued.) 



Toledo 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERIiron liUI-IBER OF STUDEIiTS EIJROLLED 

The Michn.el J, 0;:enn Technical Collcne (cont'd) 



Developinenta]- Program , Occupational 


5 


Educational Technolop;y 


1 


Electrical l'lnr;inccrinf:; 


86 


Environmental Health 


8 


Executive Secretary 


11 


Fire Science 


in 


Food Service Management 


10 


Industrial Engineering 


1 


Teclmical Design 


9 


Mechanical Engineering 


5^. 


Police Science 


• 76 


Retail Kidrjinageraent 


38 


Supermarket Management 


2 


TOTAL 


614^ 
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Tablo 3 



Toledo 



OCCUPATIOIL'^L OITEP.nrGS III FEDZPw'^L I.'AlIPO:rER OR EDUCATIOFAL EROGMl-IS : 
BY TYPE, EJROLIi'ir:i!T, AID AGEI.'CY mOVIDING TR/i.H-IIKG 





ITLEIBSR OF STUDEirTS 




OCCUBlTIOILAIi OFFERINGS 


EITROLLED 


TIvlINIHG 


■ Manpower Develonrient and Training Act 




Air Conditioning Mechanic 


18 


ruDJ-ic vocational xecnmcai 






School 


Clerk General Office 


15 


Public Vocational Technical 






School 


Automobile Body Rejairiaan 


13 


Public Vocational Technical 






School 


Electrical Appliance Servicenvan 


- 15 


Public Vocational Technical 






School 


Emergency Medical Technician 


22 


Medical School 


Surgical Technician 


2k • 


Hospital 


TOTAL 


107 





Concentrated Employment Propiram 



Building Trades - Pre -apprentice - 




CEP - Skills Center 


1 ship 


168 




Reading Laboratory Technician 


k . 


Public College 


Idbrary/i^fedical Technician 


2 


Public College 


llathctratics Aide 


1 


Public College 


Counselor's Aide 


7 


BVR, Model Cities 


Employtnent Service Technician 


h . 


oms 


Community Vforker 


1 


County Day Care Center 


Sanitary Aide 




City Department of Health 


Management l-fetintenance 


k 


Toledo Mental Health 






Association 


Vftlfare Aide 


16 


County Welfare Depart meat 


Social Services Technician 


k 


Health Center 


Medical Teclmician 


1 


Health Department 


Field Representative 


2 


Chase Park Center, Grace 




Center 


Social Worker Aide 


k 


Medical College, Methadone 






^^aintenance Clinic 


Residence Service Aide 


k 


Toledo Mental Health 






Association 


Youth Advisor 


2 


WEPy - IIYC 


Comraunity Resources Coordinator 


2 


Private 


Booklieeper 


1 


Planned Parenthood 


Teacher's Aide 


1 


Day Care Center 


Investigator 


1 


Private 


.Laboratory Technician 


1 


Public Col3.ege 
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Table 3 
(Continued) 



Toledo 



occumTiorAL offerdigs 



NUffiER OF STUDEIITS 
EimOLIED 



AGENCY PROVIDniG 
TEAINIIIG 



Concentrated Enployraent Prograra (Cont'd) 




Office Manager Trainee 




1 


UOy OCOUUo 


Biology Aide 




1 


JCTUUXXC V./OXJLegC 


TOTAL 




• 2k6 




• 


Work Incentive 


Program 




Barber 




6 


JrrivaTje uoxJLcge 


Stenographer 




11 


Private College 


General Office 




k 




IK'I Operations, Clerical 




3 


Private College 


Costaetology. 




. ■ 15 


Private College 


Meat Cutter Apprentice 




1 


Private CoUege 


AutomobiH.o Mechanic 




1 


Public Institution 


Child Development 




3 


Public Institution 


Badio Tecjiijologist 




1 


Private 


Eadio and Television Electronics 


1 


Private 


Data Pi'ocessing 




1 


Private 


Licensed Practical Kurse 




8 


. Public Schools 


Computer Programming 




U 


University of Toledo 



Legal Secretary 
Medical Assistant 
Middle ?-!anaseinent 
Lair Enforcement 
Pollution Control 
Environmental Health 
Accounting 

Electronic Technician 

Architecture 

Retail Sales Management 

Social V/ork Technician 

Radiological Technician 

Other 

TOTAL 




Neighborhood Youth Corps II 



Clerical 
Food Service 
Automobile Mechanics 
Nurse's Aide 

|?adio Television Repair, Machine Shop, 

Building Maintenance 
TOTAL 



12 
13 
9 
9 

zk 

67 



Community and Technical 
College and Owens 
Technical Institute 



University of Toledo 

Community and Tech ideal 
College 



Private Business School 
Goodwill Industries 
Public Scliools - Evening 
Public Schools - IJvcning 
Public High School-Evening 
Occupational Center 



Utolcdo 



sui-ci\RY OP occu?A7io::al offerhigs aid irj!--ber of studeiits served 

BY SECOini'un:, POSTG^JCOIIQIRY, AIID DLl'iUlE-iiJUT OF lABOR ER0GPAI-I3 



DEPARTIIEHT 
OF 



OCCUPATIOlvAIi OFFERINGS 


TOTA.L 


HTGH SCHOOL 






Agriculture Business 


k6 








Horti cultur e 


6h 








Apparel 


39 








Automotive 


5 


5 
✓ 






Finance cind Credit 




3 






Floristrv 


5 


5 






Food "Distribution 


12 


12 




* 


Fond FiprvipG* I'^n^^STr^nt 


105 


51 






GenGrtiT I'^srchandi?;© 










Hard^./^LTG* 'Ruildin'''' T^atGrial 










Tndvi^itvia/l I'tLrlroti ti;^ 










'Personal Service 


20 


20 






Petroleum 


8 


8 




t 


Recreation and Tourn rbi 


Q 








TranoiDortation 


2 


2 






Ret a il Mil 6fXiiv^*Z'^ n.t 


257 




257 




SuDcriiiirkGt I'iinacei^ent 


2 




2 




Mi diiianageinent 


327 


■ 


326 


1 


Health Occupations^ General 


98 






Jfedical Assistant 


199 

^y y 


1*2 


157 




Environitiental Health Aide 


8 




8 




EKierrcencv I-53dical ^technician 


22 






22 


Surgical Technician 


2l| 






2ll. 


tfedicsl TGchnician 


1 






1 

•L 


Iiaboratorv Technician 








T 

X 


BioTofv Aide 


1 






T 
•I* 


Tiiconned Practd ral TTiir*^e ' 


8 








Hurse's Aide 


Q 






Q 


Jfedical Library Technician 


2 






2 


Radio] OP" ical 'tV^clinician 


1 






JL 


Food T-tinar'G'^nt ^ Hor^ KcononicQ 


60 


^1 






Child Developrr.ent 


86 




83 


3 


Accounting and Computing 


105 




60 


1 


Business Data Processing 


1^7 






1 


General Ofx'ice Clerk 


103 


76 




27 


Duplicating 


1 


1 






General Office 


81* 


. 80 




\ 


Office Ilachine 


13 


10 




3 


^^iterialG Support 


15 


15 






Stenocraphers and Secretaries 


kn 


267 


199 


n 


typing 


80 


80 




Conputer I^ograinniing 


U30 




430 




Bool'Jcceping 


1 






1 


Steacher's Aide 


6 






6 
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(continued) 



5toledo 



OCCUPATIOIAL 0FFi2?niGS 


TOTAL 


EEGfH GO 


Social Service Aide 


51 




Architectural Technology 


98 




Chemical Engineering 


k 




Civil Engineering 


83 




Educational Teelinology 


1 




Electrical Engineering 


86 




Industrial Engineering 




• 


^S^chanical Design 


9 




I'fechanical Engineering 






Cheraistry 


✓ • 




Drafting and Design Technology 


69 




IIiirfr,:cLv De s i m 


ko 




Pollution Control 


• * 




Electronics Enptineerin^ Qtech- 


198 




nology 




Library ^technology 






Social Service . Techholipgy 


328 




, Radio ' lite chnologi st 


1 




Pire and Fire Safety !Itechnology 


kl 


• 


Police Science Technology 


5h9 




Sanits^tion Technology 


6 




Appliance* Repair 


39 




AutoJTJObile Body and Fender 


51 


38 


Atitoiiiob Ug Ms c lia. ni g 




38 


Trade and Indus trv - General 


Q7 




Airci*aft l'^iintcn5.npe 


25 


25 


Business l-^chine l^aLintenanee 


68 


68 


ConsTiSrcial Art 


23 


23 


Oai'ucntry 


66 


66 


^ferSonry 


36 


36 


Electricity 


38 


38 

^^^^ 


Drafting 


71 


71 


Construction liiintenance 


61| 


G\ 


Industrial Electronics 


Bit 


3l^ 


Radio and Television 


101 


100 


Graphic Arts 


62 


62 • 


^fetal VIor.king 


35 


35 


Foimclry 


U8 




I'&chine Shop 


121 


I2i 


Jtiehino Tool 




3if 


Sheet M^tal 


20 


20 


Vfelding 


23 


23 


Cosinetology 


87 


66 


Quantity Food 


62 


62 


Cabnct:i;al:cr 


25 


25 


Air Conditioning Ifcchanic 


18 




Building Tr^ades 


168 





POSTSECONIi^BY 



98 

83 
1 

86 
91* 

35!^ 
5U 
69 

3^- 

198 
41 
32U 

Ul 
5i^9 



DEPARTI'IEI^T 
OF 
lABOR 

51 



1 



6 
15 
X3 

2Jt 



21 



18 
168 
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Table k 
(continued) 



Toledo 



occur;\Tioi:A.L offerhigs total 

Custodial k 

I'fcat Cutter 1 

Autoinobile !-"2chanics 10 

Nonspecil'ied 98 

Toai\L 6,728 



HIGII SCHOOL 



POSTSECOl'MY 



26 
3,727 ■ 



DEPARTI-SSl^T 
OP 
lABOR 

k 

1 
10 
72 

5h9* 



* An additional t^renty-five Department of Labor program enrollees are being trained 
by postsecondxiry institutions and are reported in their totals, therefore, they 
■ have been excluded from this total to prevent double counting. 



Toledo 

. m.sTRiB\mm OF occipatioii/vl niROLL'-Eirrs by level and area 



AREA 

Agricvilture 
Distributive Education 
Health 

Home Economics (Gainful) 
Business and Office 
Technical Education 
Trade and Industry 
Unspecified 
TOTAL 



LEVEL 

SECOnmRY POSTSECONI>\RY DSPART!-!EI,'T OP L^BOR 

15.8 17.2 ,2 

5.7 U.lf 12.6 

2.0 2.2 2,9 

25.2 18.5 19.1 

55.8 ' 2.0 • 

U8.7.. - . 50.1 

.7 13.1 

100.0^ 100.0^ lOOcO^ 



SaOIAHaS HJ7IVHH 



HoiivmaistivHJi 



aavo iva oiiho 





























i 



aiv ivoffi 



(Diooas V sv HsnoiE 



Noiivonaa Tviaai*iaa cniv 
Koiivcaaa oisva jnnav 



smasiifloo 



o 

M 
M 

i 



M 



M 



M 



M 



H -4 



1-4 



M 



HH 



H 



H 



H 



H 



H 



H 



O 

o 

H 
H 
O 
O 

H 

(J 

C 

^: 
o 

en 
c: 
6 



a 
o 
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Table 6 



Toledo 



PRCGRAI.I ^IEOLT^SIiTS BY OFFERHro AGEfCY MD 



mSTITUTIOH/AGniCY 



Toledo Public Schools 
Male 
Female 



TOTAL 



100^9 

3Tfo 
63% 



BUCK 
25^ 



WHITE 
73?5 



SPANISH 
SUEIIAI^IE 



2% 



OTHER 



Toledo Public Schools - Adult 

hfale 

Female 
Toledo Public Schools - 

Apprenticeship Program 

Itole 

Female 
Tftiiversity of Toledo - 

Coinniunity and Technical ' 

College 

Male 

Female 

Miclmel J. O^/ens Teclmical 
College 
Male 
Female 



100 

66 

100 
100 
0 



100 
77 
23 

100 

78 
22 



15 



15 



15 



85 



98 



80 



83 



Mianpovrer Development and 
Training Act - 

Institutional 100 58 39 3 

Male .71 

Female 29 

Concentrated Eraployraent ~ 

Program 100 90 8 2 

Male 58 

Female k2 

Work Incentive Program 100 53 3 

Male 35 

Female 65 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 100 .90 .8 2 

Male 60 - , 

-Female '^O 
Jobs Optional Program - 

On-Thc-Job Training 100 55 ^5 

Male 100 

Female .0 
National Alliance of •• 

Businessmen - Job Opportunities • 

^ the Business Sector 100 77 8 3 32 



Table 7 
Toledo 



iiuj.sis 0? r;'.?urJ:!iTG K^ri'>oi.T"D et occupatiotta.l 

OFFEREfGS PIW'/IDI'JD BY' IDRE TIL\N ONi-: AQHIICY 



OCCliPATIOriAL OFi^EREIGS 
PROVIDED BY MORE 
TilAN OllE AGiTJCY 



ITUI'PJJR OF STUDEIITfJ 
ENROLWJD HT OCCUE^TIOIL\L 
OFFKRE.'GS PI?OVID-"B BY 
14DRE TiLAII OlIE AGLHTCY • 



PERCErni\GE OF TOTAL 

rnr-SERi of studeio's 
Ein^OLLED nr all 

OCCUPATIOHAL PROGPvAl'JS 



MLd-pjanagemGnt 


327 




Medical Assistant 


199 


2.3 


Pood Service Manageincnt 


105 


1.6 


rooct i-k3tndLgeii^no5 iiOiDe Econoimcs 


DO 


.9 


Child Ifcvclopnicnt 


86 


1.3 


Accounting and Coi^iputing 


105 


1.6 


Business Data Processing 




.7 


General Office Clerk 


103 


1.5 


General Office 


8l^ 


1.3 


Office* liichines 


13 


.2 


Stenographer and Secretary 




7.1 


Social Science Tcchnolo£or 


328 




Trades and Industry, General 


• 97 


l.U 


Cosinetology 


07 


1.3 


Appliance i^vcpair 


39 


.6 


Autobody and Fender 


51 


.8 


Eadio and ICelevisiou 


101 


1.6 


TOTAL 


2,309 


■ 3if.o/, 



Section 19 



WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I. Intro :lu^,tlcn 



V/ashjnston, being the nation's capitalt has a high concentration of 
govemnent and irovernment related jobs. Over half of Y/ashing-bon's employment 
la with the scvermr^ent, and 20 percent is in the service industry. \'rhile 
Washinston's lanenployment rr.te is below the national average, a fact vrhioh is 
ja^ixarily due to the hi^h proportion of goverrjuent eraployinent, the District of 
Cola^nbia has been affected by the recent recession. Uneraployinent rose from 
3.0 percent of the labor Torce in I969 to h.o percent in 1970. It declined to * 
3.7 percent during 1971. 

According to the 1970 Census tabulation, the population of Washington vas 
756,510. Racial composition vvas put at 28 percent vhite, 71 percent Black and 
1 percent other races. Thirteen percent of Washington's population bettveen the 
ages of 19 and 6U v;ere classified as poor according to unpublished Census data. 
This represented over 581 000 persons. Sevehty-seven percent of the poverty 
population aged 19 "t^ 6*4 vrere Black, 2 percent v/ere Spanish fiurnane and 
21 percent 7;ere white and other races. Unpublished data does sho;v that the 
median family income for the District was S9,588. The median for the entire 
Washington riotropolitan area, however, was $12,930. More than half (55 percent) 
of the population 25 years old and over have completed high school, and almost 
20 percent(l7.8) have corr^pleted f*our years or more of college.. The latter 
figur-e is considerably higher than that for other cities in this survey. The 
median school years completed for the over 25 age group was 12.2. One-third 
of the population ages l6-6^f, (with less than 15 years of school) had received 
prior vocational training. 

II. Occupational Fduoation in 7i.^ashinr:ton. D.C. 

Vocational education under the auspices of the District of Columbia 
school system includes training in the high schools at both the secondary and 
post secondary level, post secondary training at the Washington Technical 
Institute (CTl), and a large adult vocational training program and ten Federal Man- 
power programs. ^Vhile instruction at the District of Columbia Skill Center 
is conduct'^d by the District of Columbia school systerrif this program is more 
appropriately treated as a federal Manpower progz^am since the Skill Center 
trains most of the Federal Manpower enrollees who receive institutional 
training and bocausse tr.e cen-ser is funded by the Labor Department. 

During Fiscal Year 1971. (py 197I) ik.3 percent of all 
students in grades 10-12 in the I^istriot of Coiar/cia v.orc- enrolled in vocational 
training programs in the city's public schools. In addition, 1,0'*8 persons v;ere 
enrolled in postsecondary programs run by the ptiblic school system and another 
2,738 persons v:ere enrolled in postsecondary prograns at Washington Technical 
Institute. In order to enroll in programs at Washington Technical Institute a 
student had to be I8 years or over have a high sciiooi or General Equivalency 
Diploma. In addition, he had to pay tuition of $30.00 per fi^emester. Along 
with the secondary and postsecondary programs, tr.ore v;oi*e 'j-fCSQ persons eni'ollod 
In a special adult voeatiornl training pr»>rram run by the public school system. 
In total, 10,2t>l District of Colujnbia residents v;ore enrolled in school-sponsored 
r'^'^^'^onal training during fiscal Year 1971- 
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The ten Federal Manpower prograDs trained 6,205 

residents in Fiscal Year 1971. (See Table A.) Of thcsoe, alr.ost 75 percent ('*,632) 
rere in Lnstititional traitdrig. -diilo the remainder, It 571 v.ere in on-the-job 
programs and wore actually er^ployed. The number of people actually "served" by 

Federal Manpower procrairs is much greater than the ntin:ber v;ho received 

vocational training. This is because niany of the progi'arns provided only minimal 
job training, but concentrated their resources on selective services (i.e., child 
care, job counseling, etc.) and on basic or remedial education skills. In all, 
15,360 District of Columbia residents ;vGre served by the various Federal Vbm • 

power programs . Less than half of these (6,203 out. of 13,360) actually received 

Skill training. From the standpoint of total enrollments, the Ir^rgest 

program was the Concentrated Emploj^netit Program (CEP), v/ith 4,770 peraoiis. 
Hov/ever, the l&rgest Federal Manpower Program providing skill training >ras in the 

Manpower Development Training Act (MDTA) prograzn which trained lt|80 

individuals. Only 13 percent of CEP enrollees received skill training* The principle 
on-the-job training program is the National Alliance of Businessmen Job Opportimities 
in the business sector (NAB/JOBS)prcgrain with 1^07 persons enrolled in 

programs trained a combined total of only 2l6 persons— MDTA-On-the- Job Training 
and Jobs Optional Program (jOP. ) • . 

Detailed enrollicGnt data for the various training programs are 
presented in Table A belov;. 

TABIE A 



miS,m OP STOCZTTS KIRCLTJTD IN SKILL TRAINIKG IN 
PUBLIC EISTITCJTIONS AND FEDERAL InAUPOV.'ER PROGRAIviS 



Institute or./A gqr.oy 

D.C. Public Schools Secondary (10-12) 
D.C. Public Schools Pcstsecoadary 
Washington Technical Institute 
MDTA 
CEP 

IJYC II 
JOB CORPS 
OIC 

MDTA/OJT 
JOP 

NA3-JCBS 

Nevt' Careers 

Public Sohool/Adult 

TOTAL 

1/ ^8 oi' thoso i:- Federal Manpower Skill Training 

have been included in the totals of poet secondary 
\ Federal Manrovor Frogrcms. 



Number Enrolled 
From City 



Number from 
City in 

Skill ^. 
Trainir.rr-^ 



19,^32 2,777 

l.OkS 1,048 

2,7^8 2,7^8 

1.460 1,480 

4,770 6l0 

2,939 700 

1,039 5^7 

628 522 

1,096 666 

160 160 

4 4 

1,407 l.**07 

107 107 

If. ft. 3488 

36,ri4d 107454 

progrs:::s are being trained in and 
in^titutiono as well in the 
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Oooupntionnl Offorlri^^s 

0ccupat.iori3l offeririr^n in the District of Col^unbia ;7ore considerably 

I var^ied with the r.ecor.dav/ schocls offering 59 pro^rran^s the postsecondary 

" schools li5 and the Federal Krjipowor pro/^ranjs k2. (See Table) Duo 

to the fact that altr^ost one-third of the procrarris v;ore offered at more than one 

training level, there v.v3re only 83 different offerint^a. 

About one-half {h6 percent) of these offerings v;ere in the rade and 
Jidustry area followed by I8 percent in echnical duration and 15 percent in 
usiness and ffice rocedures. 

Distribution of enrolless in occupational education was 24.0 percent 
in secondary pro^ra^].?, 55.3 percent at the postsecondary level, and 40.7 percent 
in Federal Menpover • pr-cgrarrs. It should^e noted that this high proporti.on of 
training by Federal Manpov/er programs is atypical of the other cities studied. 

These overall percentages hide variations in the distribution of the 
enrolle.es within program areas. Por exar.n>le, postseoondary training v;as 7;ell 
dispersed, vrlth28,7 percent trained in busj.ness and office, 27 percent in 
technical -education, 20 percent in trade, .and 19*5 percent in health. On the 
other hand, 55*9 percent of the training in the high schools v;as for trade and 
industry and 26.6 percent for business and office. The next occupational group, 
gainful home oconoirdcs, accounted for only 6.3 percent of enrollees. The dis- 
tribution of each Devel of training among the seven major vocational technical 
areas is shovm in Table 4 A at the end of this section* 

There appears to be a disparity betv/een the types of occupations v;hich 
^ enrollees are being trained for and the c^orH^nt distribution of employment of 
residents. ' V/hile over one-third of all training was in trades and industry, only 
16 percent cr.'UU\ residents were employed as crafts^ren, foremen, or operatives, 
according to unpublished Census data* While 6 percent of all training was in some 
type of automotive v;ork, less than one percent of District of Columbia residents 
worked in that capacity. ♦ 

Selected Services 

Federal Manpower Training programs generally provided a wider range of 
supportive services to the.ir erj?ollees thrji those programs supported by the school 
system. All but tv;o of the Fede'rGl Manpower programs had provisions for child 
care and legal aid services either in-house or on a referral basis. Neither of these 
services was available through IVashington Techjiical Institute or the school system* 
Seven Federal ManpC'Wor programs and the public schools provided transportation 
services. The str^ndard services such as recruitment, guidance counseling, basic and 
remedial education, and job development v:ere available through most programs. 

Characteristics of students 

Both the Federal Manpower programs and the school system 

programs were predominately Black. Ten of the 1^ program had an enrollment 
which 7;a3 over ?0 percent Black. IOTA institutional training, JOP, and .N/iB-JOBS 
had SJi er^'ollment v.hich was 7^ percent Blnck (apprcxnmatoly the same porcentare of 
JBlacks in the population of the city), while i.nyiVi-OJ^:* was split 50 percent Black 
rand 50 percent v.iiite. The only program v/ith a si^eablr? portion of Spanish 
sui^naine individuals ;vas MDTA in^-tituticnul with 15 percent. 
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It is interectinc th-it in both Federal Msoipower traininc 
sponsored prosrarna 52 percent of enrollees in skill traininR vere male. 
As. is generally the oav.e^ hc/;ever, this ag^refration hides differences among the 
various rrosrar?:^. For ezr^mple, t^vo-thards of the enrollees in secondary school 
( vocational training v:ere feinale, hcv;evor, at Warhinctcn Technical Institute the 
Situation vrs rover.^ed^ rith 68 percent of the era^ollees being male. V/hile 
CEP, NYC II, and New Careers balance between males and feniales 

(1*5,^ and respectively), MDTA-OJT and Job Ccrp3 enrollees v;ere three-fourths 
malet VON and MDTA Institutional vas three-fovirths female. 

There are probably tv;o reasons for the overall balance between male 
and female enrollees. ?irg-'i, because the unemployinent situation is not as bad 
as in roost central cities, men who v/ould otherv/ise be candidates for skill 
training, find er:ployment r?ore readily than in other cities. Second, because 
the government is an equal opportunity employer arid because of the large number 
Of clerical jobs in the District of Coliznibia vhich have better opportunities for 
employment than in other cities after the training period. 

V/ith respect to educational characteristics of enrollees, the vocational / 
programs in V-'ashington, D.C. ranked lower than many of the other cities. The 
highest percentage of high school graduates reported by any program was MDTA which 
reported 55 percent, v/ith an average gradd* ebmpleted of ten, and- an average reading 
level of eight CEP reported an average grade completion of nine to eleven 
25 percent having completed high school. Both Nev; Careers and NAB— JOBS reported 
that 95 percent of their enrollees, had not completed hig^ school vrtth Nev; 
Careers reporting an average of 10 -grades completed and NAB-JOBS reporting an 
achievement level of eight grades. 7/IM reported that the average grade 

completed by its enrollees v;as nine, with an avcrace functional grade level of 
. NYC II reported that irhile most of its enrollees had completed the 
' average functional level was only grade 5. Job Corps reported that its average 
enrollee had completed seven to eight grades of schoo. 

III. Overlap, Durlication and Gaps 

Of the 11,590 persons enrolled in preparatory training, 8,037 or 690 
percent 7;ere enrolled in courses offered by more than one agency. Of secondary 
school enrollceG, 75-8 percent were in courses offered by other agencies v;hile 
the corresponding figures for postsecondary and Federal Ilahpover Training ftrograms 
rere 63«5 and 7^^«6 percent respectively. This is mcx^? of an overlap than has been 
noted in most of the other 19 cities surveyed. By way of illustration, of the 578 
enrollees receiving training in stenography and secretarial skills, 226 v;ere in 
secondary schools, while Ico v;ere in postsecondary classes and l86 in Federal Manpower 
prograrn.5. T:velve prcgrsn's enrolling 35»^8o person:; or ^5«7 P^^^^ent of all persons 
participating in prograrr.s offered by more than one agency Vi^ere offered by all 
three agencies. 

To the extent th:;t the high r>chcols an.l postizoconiaiv institutions 
are ti^aining for different entry levels f dirplication bet-.veen these t7;o agencies 
Is not a matter of serious conctern. Moreover, to the oxjtiont that secondary and 
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Peder&l Manpower * pro^-^rcms *aro turninf;. out' people t\t rour^hly the came 
skill leyelG, the real co::.Vvirisori shoKld hichlic^t duplication between 
those tvro levels, V/ith tVilr> in nind, the fact that 51.1 percent of all 
thoi:e in preparatory traininr; in the District of Columbia (53.9 percent of 
all those enrolled in secondary proriirans and 62.8 percent of all these en- 
rolled in Federol Manpcver proo:ra!ns) are enrol3.ed in pro{^ra-r.s which were 
offered by both the Federal Manpower prograHis and the secondary schools 
potentially'' serious duplica.tion. 

Another aspect of duplication which does not come through in this 
analysis is the potential duplication vrithin agency programs. This is 
particularly true of Federal Manpower progranis because each program is 
separately funded. Under such circumstances it is possible that a WHT 
prop;rcm, for example, my "contract out" to teach clerical skills while the 
Skill Center for MDTA institutional traininc is teaching the sane course. 
VThile thia has been the case in previous years (and in nQ.971) , the District 
of Colutibia Manpower Administration has bosun to examine this area and now 
requires programs to centralise their training courses in one location when- 
ever possible. , . . 

Pro^yrams Compared with the Local Labor Market 

liiployraent demand information is e'>ctremely limited. Ito/ever, an anal- ' 
ysis of unfilled job openings on file with the District of Columbia Manpovrer 
Administration and job orders placed in the vrashin^ton metrcpolito.n area Job 
Bank indicated a hi .eh demand for service workers, clerical and sales per- 
sonnel, and, to a lesser degree, for structural v/orkers. These occupations 
can be designated as "snort^'^o occupations V The specific service occupations 
in demand were primarily maids, i/aiters , busboys , charv/omen, and the like; 
jobs for which there were no training prograitis. Table B-2 shov;s the specific 
clerical, sales, and structural occupations in demand and the nuiaber of per- 
sons being trained in these areas. 

One-fourth of the enrollc-.f^s were being trained in occupations for irhich 
there is a hi^h demand, and presumably a shortage. However, over half of 
those being trained in the "shortage" occupations are clerk-typists, with 
another five percent being trained fis secretaries. The remaining six oecu- : 
pations are training only six pei'cent of the enrollees. It is interesting 
to note that health occupations, so often mentioned by other cities as a 
shortage occupation, was not citf:d in the job opening data, nor was it 
cited by many of the persons interviewed. 

Information on occupations for vrhich there was a surplus labor supply 
was not available. 
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iJin-rpiiR AiiD FEPvCniT of stuleiits Ern^oLTJ:D iii tpahjhtg for 
• occuPATio::s for wiicii tim'Tjc is a shortage of VrORKERS 



WASHEIGTON, D.C. 



KTBTiber of Students 
Enrolled 



Percent of Total 
Kunber of Students 
Enrolled in All 



Skill Training Programs 



Skill Training Programs 



Clcrk/Tj'pists 

Stenography 

Keypunch 

Sheetmetal Work 

Carpentry 

Plvuabing 

Construction 



1,51^9 
578 
118 

103 
98 
21 

kl9 



13 M 
5.0 
1.0 
0.9 
0.8 
0.2 
3.6 



Total 



2,886 
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Prograins CoiDpared v;ith Population Groups • 

The target population for secondary school vocational education is 
generall;)'' the group 16 to iS years of age. The District of Colmbia high 
schools enrolled 2,777 persons in vocational training in FY 1971 and this 
represented on3y 7.U percent of the I6 to I8 population. VTlien the. 5H7 
IIYC II enrollecs and 522 Job Corps enrollees are added,: the percentage 
increases to 10,2 percent. Tnis figure is considerably lower than that 
found in mny of the other cities surveyed. Part of the reason is that a 
fairly substantial portion of students (15 percent) attend private schools 
vhere vocational trainin^c is not available. IlOTever, this is only a partial 
explanation* If \rc reduce the eligille population of I6 to I8 years -olds 
by the number of persons enrolled in private high schools (6,0^3), the per- 
centage receiving vocational training v;culd st5.11 be only 12.2 percent. 

Comparing cnrollnients by sex, wc find that 9.1 percent of TiO.les ages 
16 to l3 were enrolled in skill training in the secondarj'' schools, NYC II, 
and Job Corps, vhijc 11.2 percent of the fenales ages I6 to iS received 
training. 

Enrollments by race are quite divergent with 12,^ percent of Blacks 
enrolled in training and only 1.6 percent of v:hites. Of all the Blackr. 
being trained, 72.2 percent received their training in tlie public schools, 
the reriiaining 17.8 recci-^-lng their training through Federal nianpovrer 
training progranjs. The sfijie percentages held true for whites ii: this age 



group. 
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Lookifls at the pxtsccondary r^nd Federal nanpov/cr training progrwns 
(cxcl'adiiiG on-thc-jol) traininj: prof;rrLrr.s , Job Corps and IIYC II), a total of 

ir:divicli:fxls -./'jre trained* Thijs w.r 2*5 percent of the District of 
Colxi^ibia population aces 19 to hh^ 2.8 percent of the males, 2,1 percent of 
the rcr.ales, 0*7 percent of the vhitcs mid 3*3 percent of the B2c,cl:s, Of 
all vrhites receivinr* trair inr;, 36.6 percent received training throuf:h public 
school pronrcr:3 or V/ashin^ton Technical Institute • The rcmainifij; 'flJ^ per- 
cent were trained by Federal r.anpo;7cr training profirans. For Blacks the 
percentage T/as 57.9 trained by public ccViOols and V/aehlncton Technical 
Institute. In r.cz.t other cities the percentage of Klacks receivinc train- 
ing through the public schools and postcecondary institutions \r$.s consid- 
erably lovrer than that of whites • 

Table C sho-./s the total population and the percentages in sldll train- 
ing by age and sex. This table excludes special adult prosrams and Federal 
manpov:er trainins pror;rans v;hich provided on-the-job training. These pro- 
grans provided ti^aining to an additions 1 5 >259 persons. In all, these pro- * 
grans designed to train the adult population totaled 32,608 or percent 
of. the population bctvreen the ages of. 19 5tnd hh years. 
• 

Table C 

COMPAKISOU OF POFJIATIOII CROUPS HJ CITY V7ITH 
KlK IBin^S OP THESE GROUPS EI SKILL TRAINING ' 



WASHiriCTON, D.C. 



FoTaulo.tion Group 



Afrc 
16 to 13 



18 to Uh 



llctc: 




Pacc/Gox 

Total 

l^hite 
Black 

I'AlC 

Fcnalc 



Total 

llhite 
Black 

liile 

Fc!walc 



Total Hm'oer 
±)ci City' 



37,635 
7,333 

17,828 
19,807 



292,851 

83,892 
20'»,037 

137,'»67 
155, 33** 



Number of 
Students Enrolled 
inskill Training 

Progrnas 



3,8I»7 



117 
3,730 

1.627 
2,219 



7,3't9 

606 
6,7U3 

2,98'» 
3,317 



Percent 
Enrolled 



IO.25S 

1.6 
12.5 

9.1 
11.2 



2.5 

0.7 
3.3 

2.2 
2.1 



In each ar;c rroup the total of Blacks and %;hitcs r.ay be rrn:cwhat Icr.s 
than the z^'orA total, This diffovcnce rcprcs^inuS the r.ar.bcr ox" persons 
of other races. I.e. Ar.cricen Indisn, Cricnt'il, rcsidinr: in the city, 
^/hite totals include pci-3cn.i of .'Jpunirh curnrinie. In the lO to Ml c^oup, 
no sex hrrakdovm \.tis avail/ible i'or poEt.'jecondary public cchools. Thus, 
the total Dales and fct.iales bcinc trained excluded 1,0!»8 enrollcea of 
posts cconcJ.iry public rchools. 
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IV, ManarcMont , Adr.lnlstratlon rnd CoorcH nation 

• 

The District of Coltanbia liinpovror AtJminlstration oversees ftll of the 
Federal ri?inpov;er traininr,: prcnr?.Ta3 except tlio Job Corps which is run throuch 
the rhiladelphia Kerrional Office. United ri&nninc Organization, the District 
of Colmuia anti -poverty Brs-.ncty^ has the primary contracts from the ISinpower 
Ariminintration to run the i:yc II, CEP, and Nevr Careci's prcsraia* liA3-J02S, 
of course, is the joint effort of the Federal manpower trelninj; programs 
and the national Alliance of Businessmen, with IIAB solicitins Jobs and the 
Manpa:;»cr Administration ^rritinrj the contracts. There is considerable 
cross •r*:forral from one Federal manpovfcr training prograa to another. 
Tlie District of Colirabia Vjmpowc.T Administration is» therefore, in a posi- 
tion to influence policy and operation of the programs, and in fact is be- 
ginning to assert its authority. 

One problem brouglitout by several project officers at the Iianpoi;er 
Administration v/as the lack of staff to visit the various training sites to 
see that the trainees v;ere getting the training called for In the contract, ^ 
and to spot problems before they became serious* 

The local CKill Center, which performs much of the training for MTA 
institutional training and also CEP and WHf, is a joint effort, vith the 
school system doing the instruction and the Manpoifcr Administration pro- 
viding the enrollccs. Washin<::ton Technical Institute is for the most part • 
autona:«ous fron both the school system and the District of Columbia Han- 
pa/cr Adniinistration. 

All vocational training in the school system (secondary, posts econdary, * 
and adult) is coordinated through one office in the District of Columbia 
Department of Education • 

V. Sumtcary 

In conclusion there seemed to be more vocational training oppo\"tunities 
available to reslticnts of the . District of Columbia than to residents of 
most of tl.c other cities surveyed. The public schools offered c wide range 
of prorrwns at both the secondary and poctnecondary levels and the Federal 
manpcver training programs v/ere operating at a higher level of service than 
they vrerc in many of the other cities. 

More coordination between the public school system and the Federal 
manpo-.rer training- pro^r^yxs could conceivably result in fewer overlapping 
programs and o:<p?in.^ion into ncv areas of training, perhaps in shorta^-e 
arecs. In vicrr cV local labor niarkot data, less concentration of train- 
ing in tmde and Indur ^ry areas seeips advisable vrhile exploration of train- 
ing opportunities in scnic of the coni^prox'r^sional occupations appears 
wai*ranted. Additional efforts to include More whites in training programs at 
all levels of training should also be considered^ * 



Table 1 



Vlashington, D.C. 



TOTAL IlUI-Srjl OF STUDENTS ETIROLLKD AIJD TOTAL ITUJ-IBER 
OF SliroaiTS IliROLLl^ HI OCCUPATIOII/Ji TrvAIIIIIjG EI PUBLIC 
n^STITUTIOIIS Mm FEDERAL 1-IAIIPOWSR EROGRM-IS 



INSTIIUIICII/AG5KCY 



TOTAL 
ENROLLED 



NUl'ffiSR 
ENROLLED 
FR0I4 CITY 



KUlffiER'IN 
OCCUPATIOHAL 
TRAIWUW 



NUMBER FROM 

CITZ DI 
OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINffiG 



D. C. Public Schools 



19,»*32 



2,777 



2,777 



Public Schools - 
Postsecondary 

V7ashington Technical 
Institute 



1,0U8 
3,0k2 



lyOkQ 

2,738 



1,0W 
3,0l*0 



l,oU8 
2,738 



Manpower Development and • 

Training ActX^) l,lf80 
Concentrated Employment 

Program h,710 
Work Incentive Program 2,939 
Neighborhood Youth Corps II l,l8l 
pRportvinities Industrial 

Center l,15'^ 
Job Corps 628 
New Careers IhO 
Manpower Development and 

Training Act-On-The-Job 

Training 200 
Jobs Optional Prograra I6 
National Alliance of 

Businessmen- Job Opportunities 

in the Business Sector 1,876 



D. C. Public Schools-Adult 15, 33'^ 



l,lt80 

i*,770 
2,939 
1,039 

1,096 
628 
107 



160 
I* 



1,1*07 



l,It80 

610 
700 
620 

701 
522 
11*0 



200 
16 



1,876 
3,688 



l,lf80 

610 
700 
51*7 

666 
522 
107 



160 
If 



1,1*07 
3,688 



(1) Forty-eight of those in Department of Labor Skill training programs arc 
being trained in and have been included in the totals of postsecondary 
institutions as well as in the Department of Labor pj'ograms. 
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Table 2 



Vlashinston, D.C. 



occuPATioiiAL o?*::nniGS ui fjblic ihstitutions 

BY TfPF. PUD EI.T>OLLI-lrILIT 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFERHIGS HUMBER OF STUDENTS EtlROLLED 

Public Schools - Secondary 



Ornamental HorticTiltiire 




39 


General Merchandise 




160 


Licensed Vocational Nurse 




HO 


Care and Guidance of Children 




138 


Institutional and. Home Management Services 




37 


Business Data Processing Systems 




56 


Filing and Office Machines 




130 


Stenographer, Secretarial and Related 




226 


lyping and Related Occupations 




311 


Cooperative Office * . 




17 


Appliance Repair 




22 


Autonobile Body and Fender 




k6 


Automobile Mechanics 




Hk 


Automotive, General 




72 


Business Machine Maintenance 




25 


Commercial Art Occupations 




17 


Commercial Photography Occupations 




. 21 


Carpentry 




38 


Electricity 




39 


Masonry 




33 


Plvinibing and Pipefitting 




21 


Construction and Maintenance 




29 


Custodial Service 




18 


Diesel Mechanic 




23 


Drafting 




78 


Electrical Occupations 




21 


Electronic Occupvations 




99 


Fabric Maintenance Service 




k 


Graphic Arts Occupo^tions 




269 


Instrument Maintenance and Repair 




21 


Metalvorking Occupations 




103 


Barbering 


• 


kz 


Cosmetology 




157 


Quantity Food Occupations 




32 


Refrigeration 




13 


Small Sngine Repair 




33 


Textile Production and Fabrics 




76 


Lcathcrvrorking 




27 


Upholstery 




26 


Woodworking Occupations 




3h 


TOTAL 




2,777 



Public Schools Por;tf:econdary 



Medical Records 50 
l^P^^-al Assistant 6k 
tl^Lai Laboratory Technician 28 



, Table 2 , 
(Continued) 



Washini3ton, D#C. 

OCCUPATIONAL OFFiSmOS IIU1-I32R OF STUDEiJTS ENROLLED 



Public Schools - PoGtsocondary (cont^d) 



Licensed Vocational Iliirse • 2^*9 

Business Data Processins System 128 

Textile Production and Fabrication k6 

Appliance Repair hO 

Automobile Body and Fender 29 

Automobile Mechanics 106 

Automotive ' ik 

Business Machine Maintenance 15 

Electricity 51 

Masonry hi 

Drafting Occupations 35 

• Electronic Occups,tions , 6l 
Graphic Arts Occupations 30 
Barbering ^3 
Refrigeration l8 
TOTAL l,0lf8 

Washington Technical Institute 

Air Prame and Pezzer Plant ' 71 

• Air Trafi'ic Control 25 
Small Airport Management 2 
Accoiinting 15^ 
Business Management • ' 262 
Computer Operators 78 
Keypiinch Operators 23 
Peripheral Zquipment Operators 307 
Information Management 28 
Secretarial Science l66 
Architectural Engineer ikk 
Civil Engineer 81^ 
Urban Planning 3** 
Electrical Engineer 385 
Mechanical Engineer • 32 
Advertising Design ll6 
Pjrinting and Publishing 192 
Water Pollution Technician 29 
Marine Science Technician 16 
Licensed Practical Kurse l60 
Eadiolojiist - 87 
-Respiration Therapy 102 
Biotechnology 58 
Chemical Technician 26 
Cox'rections Administration 19 
Criminology k9 
Education Technician 101 
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•a'ar».io 2 

(ConLinuod) 



Vfashini',ton, D.C. 



occupatio::al OFr'uim.'Gs 



IIUI^BEJ? OF SIUDEI'ITS HIROLLED 



V/ashinr;t.on Technical Institute (cont'd) 



Fire Science 
Police Science 
Public Administration 
Recreation Leadership 
Social Welfare 
Other 
TOTAL 



Public Schools - Adult 



Ornamental Horticulture 
Food Distribution 
Food Services 
General Merchandise • 
Real Estate 

Licensed Vocational Nurse 
Nvirse's Aide 
Svirgical Technician 
Practical Ilvirse Upgrading 
Hospital Food Supervisory 
Clothing and Textiles 
Food and Nutrition 
Home Management 
Homeinaking 

Stenographer, Secretarial and Related 

Typing and Related Occupations 

Auto!:iobile Mechanics 

Other, A.utor.otive 

Business I-ixchine Maintenance 

Ccmnercial Photography Occupation 

Carpentry 

Electricity 

Masonry 

Plumbing and Pipe fitting 

Other Constmction and I'aintenance 

Diesel Mechanics 

Drafting Occupations 

Electrical Occupations 

Electronic Occupations 

Fabric Maintenance Service 

Foremnship Supervision and Management Development 
'Graphic Arts Occupation 
Metalvrorking Occupation 
Barbcring 
Cosmetology 

Quantity Food Occupations 
Refrigeration 

O 
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2 
51 
27 
63 
132 
15 
3,oUo 



68 
1*00 

72 
59 
51 
36 
16 
68 
25 

805 
3 
23 

617 
11 
66 
12 
12 
16 
8 

5 
21 

h9 
1 
36 
H 
10k 

Ik 

7 

nJk 

^9 
76 
60 
78 
93 
27 



. Table 2 ^ 
(Continued) 



Wftshincton, D.C». 

■ bCCUPATIOlIAL Ofl'^SimiGS 'UUlfflER OF STUDESITS KTROLLED 

Public SchoolG - Adiat (cont^d) 

Stationary Energy Sources Occupations ... 58 

Textile Products and Fabrics 331 

Upholstery .31 

Woodworking Occupation 7 

Home Furnishings 15 

Hospital Food SuiDervisory 25 

TOmL ^ 3,688 
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Wachinfiton, D.C, 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFFJ?n:GS HI FEDI«31AL M^IPOV/ER OR EDUCATIOlT/vL PROGRAI-IS: 
BY lyPE, EmOLLl-lEjiT/AiiD AG EIICY PROVIDING TRAmHIG 



NUIffiER OF STUDENTS 
OCCUPATIONAL OFFEREIGS EIIROLIiED 

Manpower Developincnt and Training Act 

Licensed Practical Nurse 53 



Environmental Health Assistant 
Clerk Typist 



Clerk Stenographers 



Nurse's Aide 

Operating Room Technician 
Medical Secretary- 
Medical Laboratory Assistant 

Medical Records Technician 
Automobile Body Repair 
Draftsman 

Managerial Assistant 
Computer iProgrammer 
Accounting 

KejT)unch Operator ^ 
FJ.ectronics 

Radio and Television Repair 

Detective 

Investigator 

Heavy Eqvdpment Operator 

Automobile Mechanic 
Data iTOcessing 
Cosmetology 

Con5)uter Operator 

General Clerical 
Stationary Engineer 
Barber 

Computer Programmer. 

Computer Technician 
Computer Repair 
TOTAL 



68 
601 



12h 



30 
1 



26 

ho 
66 
17k 
37 

9 
2 
2 
5 
6 
1 
1 
2k 

27 
k 
22 



. ^9 
81 

3 
11 

1 
1 

1,1*80 



AGEtTCY FROVIDHra 

TRAiimra . 



D,C, General Hospital, Bur- 
dick Voc, High School 
D.C. Health Department 
D.C. Skill Center, Armstrong 
Adult Ed. Ctr,, Lor ton 
Reformatory, D.C. Public 
Schools 

D.C, Skill Center, Armstrong 
Adult Ed. Ctr., Presby- 
terian Church 
D.C. Junior Village 
Public Schools, Washington 

Hospital Center 
ITT Business Institute, 

Washington .Hospital Cente 
ITT Business Institute, D.C^ 

General Hospital 
D,C, Skill Center 
D.C, Skill Center 
Washington Drafting School 
Georgetovn University 
Strayer Junior College 
Strayer Jvmior College 
Cashier Training Institute 
Columbia Technical Institute 
Columbia Technical Institute 
Investigator Training Agency 
Investigator Training Agency- 
Construction Eq\iipment 

Institute 
Lincoln Technical Institute 
ITT Business Institute 
D,C. Beauty Academy, Private 

Schools 
ITT Business Institute, 

Control Data Institute 
D.C. Skill Center 
D:G, Skill Center 
D.C, Barber Acodeiry 
Va, Computer College, Contro 

Data Institute 
Control Data Institute 
Control Data Institute 



Table 3 
(Continued) 



Washington, D.C. 



OCCUPATIOIIAL OFFiKINGS 



NUI-IBER OF STUDENTS 
nmOLLED 



AGMCY PROVIDIKG 





Concentrated Eraployinent Program 




AutomoDiie MGcnanic 


225 


D^C, Skill Center 


Building Trades 


225 


D.C. Skill Center 


Clerk Typists 


160 


D.C. Skill Center 


TOTAL 


610 






Work Incentive Program 




Clerical 




In-House 


Other 


106 


Various Government Agencies 






Private Companies, and • 






* Hospitals 


TOTAL 


. 700 




• 


Neighborhood Youth Corps II 




Offset Printing 


75 


Y.M.C.A. 


Clerk Typists 


200 


D.C. Government 


Typing and Shorthand 


. 60 


UPO Delegate Agencies 


Bricklaying 


35 


UPO Delegate Agencies 


Carpentry 


60 


UPO Delegate Agencies 


Electrical Applications 


ko 


UPO Delegate Agencies 


Automobile Mechanics 


75 


UPO Delegate Agencies 


Cashiering 


75 


UPO Delegate Agencies 


TOTAL 


620 






Opportunities Industrial Center 




Automobile Mechanics 


k2 


In-House 


Business Machines 


100 


In-House 


Con struct ion 


ko 


In-House 


Cashiering 


65 


In-Hou^^e > 


Clerk Typists 


277 


In-House 


Business Machine Operator 


15 


In-House 


Keypunch Operator 


93 


In-House 


Offset Printing 


k2 


In-House 


Electronics Asscribler 


12 


In-House 


Computer Operator 


15 


In-House 


TOTAL 


701 






Hew Careers 




Library Services 


25 


Washington Technical Insti- 






tute, D.C. Libraries 


Police Sciences 


20 


Washington Technical Insti- 



tute, Police Department 
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Tabic 3 
(Continued) 



Washington, D,C, 



OCCUPATIONAL OFFTSIKGS 



liUf^B!® OF STUDillTS 
EIIROLLED 



AGEKCy FKOVIDING 
TRAINING 



N<n/ Careers (Cont'd) 



Recreation Leader 
Fire Science 

X-Ray Technology & Respiratory Therapy 

Teacher's Aide 

Community Mental Health Aide 



Coimselor's Aide 
Soci al Service Aide 
TOTAL 



15 
13 
5 

10 



20 
27 
llfO 



Joh Corps 



Clerical and Sales 
Automobile and Machinery Repair 
Construction Trades 
Electrical Appliance and Repair 
TOTAL 



203 
116 

125 
78 
522 



Washington Technical Insti- 
tute, D,C, Recreation 
Department 

Washington Technical Insti- 
tute, Fire Department 

Washington Technical Insti- 
tute, Local Hospital 

Washington Technical Insti- 
tute, D.C, Public School 

Washington Technical Insti- 
tute, Community Health 
Agency 

Narcotics Treatment Center 
St. Elizabeth's Hospital 



In-House 
In-House 
In-House 
In-House 



Table k 



V7ashinston, D»C« 



OF OCCUPATIOI'AL OTFERHIGS mid IIUI-2ER OF STUDSrraS SERVED 
BY SECOHD'VRY, POSTSECOIlliVRY, AND DiJPARTMiillT OF L^BOR PROGRUIS 



OF 



OCCUPxmomL OPPERItlCJS 


TOT^L 


HIGH SaiOOL 


POSa?SECONll\EY 


lABOR 


Ornamental Horticulture 


39 


39 






General M3rchandise 


260 


l6d 




100 


Advertising Servlces,Advertising 










Design 


116 






Recreation and Tourism 


63 




. 63 




Recreatioixal Leadership 




• * 


Small Airport I'Jinagement 


77 




2 


75 


Cashiering 


65 


* 




65 


Licensed Vocational Nurse 


572 


110 


53 


Dental Assistant 


6k 




6k 




Dental laboratory Technician 


28 




28 


1 

Uo 


l»fedical Records Clerk 


90 




50 


Radiologist 


87 




87 




Inlialation Therapy 


102 




102 . 




JiBdical Technology 


58 




58 




ljurse's Aide 


30 






30 


Operation Room Technician 


1 




• 


1 


l-fedical Laboratory Assistant 


26 


138 




26 


Care and Guidance of Children 


138 






Institutional and Horie LEinage- 






• 




ment and Supporting Services 


37 


37 






Business Data Processing 










Systems 


188 


56 


128 


k 


Filing and Office Machines 


130 


130 






Stenberapher, Secreterial and 








. 


Related Occupations 


578 


226 


166 


186 


Sloping and Related Occupations 1,5^9 


3n 




1,238 


Cooperative Office 


17 


17, 






Accounting . 


156 




2 


Conputer and Console Operator 


122 




78 


hh 


Keypunch Operators 


118 




23 




Peripheral EqiiipEient Operator 


322 




307 


15 


Supervisory and Adninistrative 


326 




289 




•?'Janageir.ent Occxipations 




37 


Inforirxition i-ianagciaent 


28 




28 


7h6 


Clerical 


7k6 






Teacher's Aide 


5 






5 


Library Services Aide 


25 




26 


25 


Chemical ^technician 


26 






Environmental Control 








• 68 


Tecluaology 


68 
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Ttiblo H 
(continued) 



VJashin^jton, D.C. 



OP 



. OCCUPATIOII/VL 0FPER31IGS 

Water Pollution Teclmician 
Iferine Sciences Technician 
Architectural Technology 
Civil Teclinolosy 
Electrical Teclinolosy 
Jischanical Technology 
Urban Planning Aide 
Police Science 
Fire Science 
Educational Gteclinology 
Social Welfare Aide 
Appliance Repair 
Auto2JX)"bile and Fender Repair 
AutoBiohilc tfechanics 
Automotive, Other 
Business Machine I^Siintenance 
Commercial Art 
Commercial Photography 
Carpentry 
Electricity 
t&sonry 

Pluzribins and Pipef itting 
Construction and h&intenance 

Other 
Drafting 
ELectronics 
Graphic Arts 
Barbering 
Custodial Service 
Diesel Kcclianics 
Fabric >Siintenance Sorvibes 
Instrument l^Siintenance and Repair 21 

tfetalvorking Occupations 
Cosmetology 

Quantity Food Occupations 
Refrigeration 
Small Engine Repair 
Textile Production and Fabrics 
Leathcnforking 
Vpholstery 
Wootoorking 

Air^Prame and Powr Plant 
Ground Operations, Air Traffic 
Control 

Autoinobile and liachinery Repair 
Radio and Television Repair 
Heavy Equipment. Operator 





mm SCHOOL 


POSTSEGONIARY 


lABOR 


29 




29 




16 




16 








• " Ikk ' 




8Ji 




8U 




385 




385 




32 




32 




3h 




3k 




121 




319 


2 


17 




2 


15 


101 




101 




179 




132 


kl 


2M0 


22 


ko 


78 


lUi 




29 


66 


589 


IXk 


106 


369 


00 






llK) 


i25 


15 


100 


17 


17 






21 


21 




1 


98 


38 




66 


151 


60 


51 


ko 


109 


33 


Ul . 


35 , 


21 


21 






kl9 


29 




.390 










177' 


99 


.61 


17 


608 


269 


222 


117 


85 


k2 


U3 




18 


18 






23 


23 






k 


k 






X 21 


21 




) 


103 


103 






179 


157 




22 










31 


13 


18 




33 


33 






122 


76 


1»6 




27 


27 






26 


26 








.31* 






71 




71 




25 




25 




116 






116 


6 






6 


2k 






2U 



OJable 'I 
(continued) 

Washineton, D.C» 



DEPARTMENT 
OP 

, OCCUPATIOK\L OFPERIWGS. TOTAL inCSH SCHOOL POSTSECONIABY LABOR 

Stationary Engineer 8l • ' 8l 

Barber 3 3 

Computer Technician * 1 . 1 

Computer Repair 1 -1 

Other 121 15 106 

TOTAL n,590 2,777 *^^088 1^,725* 



* 'Forty-eight enroUees from Itepartinent of Labor programs received their training 
at Washington Technical Institute • As those persons were counted by VJashingt on 
Technical Institute they have not been included here. 



Table 4A 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 



DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ENROLLMENTS BY LEVEL AND AREA 



Agriculture 
Distributive Education 
Health 

Home Economics (gainful) 

Business & Office 

Technical Education 

-Trade & Industry 
« 

TOTAL 



HIGH SCHOOL 

1.4% 

5.8 

4.0 

6.3 
26.6 

0.0 
55.9 
100% 



POSTSECONDARY DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



0.0% 
4.4 
19.5 
0.0 
28.7 
27.1 
20.3 
100% 



0.0% 
5.2 
3.5 
0.0 
50.1 
3.0 
38.2 
100% 
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Tabic 6 



Washington, D.C, 



PROGRAM EIKOLLI.ItiriS BY OPFERniG AGiaiCY AND 
PORTMTiaJ GRCUPS SERVED 



mSTITUTiail/AGEriCY 



TOTAL 



BLACK 



\mr2E 



SPANISH . 

SUEIIAlvIB OTHER 



D*C* Public Schools - 
Secondary 
Male 
Female 



100^ 
37% 
63?^ 



97^5 



2% 



DX. Public Schools - 

Postsecondary 100 

Male 0 

Peiriale 0 

Washington Technical' 

Institute 100 

Male 68 

Female 32 

D.G.. Public Schools-Adult 100 

Male 0 

Female 0 



97 

95 
93 



5 
k 



Manpofjer Development and 

Training Act-Institutional lOO 75 10 • 15 

Male 25 

Female . 75 
Concentrated Employment 

Program .100 93 2 5 

Male h3 

Female 55 

Work Incentive Program 100 99 1 

Mrle 25 

Female 75 
Neighborhood Youth Corps II 100 95 k 1 

Male ^0 

Female 60 . 
Opportunities Industrial 

Center 100 99 1 

Maa,e 38 . - 

Female 62 
14ianpower Development and 

Training Act -On-The- Job 

Training 100 50 50 

Male 75 

Female 25 

Jobs Optional Program 100 . 75 25 

^) 'Tale 100 



. Table 6 . 
(Continxicd) 



mSTITUTIOIl/AGEICY 

National Alliance of 
BusinesciTiGn-Job Oppor- 
tunities in the 
Business Sector 
Kale 
Female 

New Careers 
Male 
Female 

Job Corps 
Male 
Female 



Washinston, D.C. 
TOTAL BIACK 



100^ 

30$ 
100 
hi 

53 
100 

73 
27 



90 

99 



mis 



6^ 

10 

1 



SPANISH 
SURlIAIiS 



3^ 



OTHER 



17^ 



I 



Washington, D. C. 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL 
OFFERINGS PROVIDED BY MORE THAN ONE AGENCY 





NUMBER OF 


STUDENTS 


PRECENTAGE OF TOTAL 


OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS 


ENROLLED IN 


OCCUPATIONAL 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


PROVIDED BY MORE 


OFFERINGS 


PROVIDED BY 


ENROLLED IN ALL 


THAN ONE AGENCY 


MORE THAN 


ONE AGENCY 


OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 


General Mecharidising 




260 


2.2;- 


Small Airport Management 




77 


. ^ 


Licensed Vocational Nurse 




572 


4.9 


Medical Records Clerk 




90 


.8 


Business Data Processing System 




188 


1.6 


Stenographer, Secretarial 6e Related 




578 


5.0 


Typing R Related 


1,549 


13.4 ' 


Accounting 




156 


1.3 


Computer & Console Operator 




122 


1.0 


Keypunch Operators 




118 


1.0 


Peripheral Equipment Operator 




322 


2.8 


Supervisory & Administrative Mgt. 




326 


2;8 


Police Science 




121 


1.0 


Fire Science 




17 


0.1 


Social \%^el£are Aide 




179 


1.5 


Applicant Repair 




140 . 


1.2 


Automobile & Fender Repair 




141 


1.2 


Automobile Mechanics 




589 


5.0 


Automotive Other 




86 


0.7 


Business Machine Maintenance 




140 


1.2 


Carpentary 




98 


0.8 


Electricity 




151 


1.3 


Masonry 




109 


1 


Construction & Maintenance, Other 




419 


3.6 


Drafting 




287 


2.5 


Electronics 




177 


1.5 


Graphic Arts 




608 


5.2 


Bartering 




85 


0.7 


Cosmetology • 




179 


1.5 


Refrigeration 




31 


0.3 


Textile Production & Fabrics 




122 


1.1 


TOTAL 


8,037 


69.3 
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Section 20 



WILMINGTON 



!• IntroJuctlon 

The economy of the nation's smallest state largely depends on the 
activity generated in and from its largest city, Wilmington, the heart 
of the nation's chemical industry. The situation may be altered in coming 
years since the relatively large amount of undeveloped and agricultural 
territory, and Delaware's prime geographic location on the Atlantic seaboard, 
are being eyed as probable sites for new industries. The economic decline in 
other states and regions had less effect in Delaware and, consequently, 
unemployment has been considerably below the national norm. Nevertheless, 
a deterioration in employment has occurred in recent months and, in fact, 
was becoming of some concern during FY 1971, the year of this survey • 

Among the factors that have contributed to unemployment and underemploy- 
ment of Wilmington residents was the tendency of industry to import skilled 
workers from other parts of the country rather than develop the resources 
among its own population. The result h«ls been that less skilled long-time 
residents were denied working opportunities. Their numbers were Increased 
by a large influx of more recent migrants who likewise found available job 
opportunities closed to them. The problem was most aggravated in the city 
of Wilmington, although it was felt also in the surrounding area. Efforts 
to deal with these problems are of recent date. 

The reduction of the work force occurred as much by attrition as by 
lay-off, companies simply not filling positions that were vacated by death, 
illness, retirement or voluntary resignation. For instance, during the 
year 1970, the duPont Company, a major employer, which was then employing 33,800 
in the Delaware-Southern New Jersey area, reduced its workforce by 2,100, 
70 percent of it by attrition. Of these 2,100, about 1,000 were professionals, 
800 were office personnel and technicians and the rest were hourly wage 
earners. Other companies followed the same pattern. Meanwhile, population 
had grown through natural increase a:nd new migrants. At the same time, 
Wilmington was losing 16 percent of its population to other parts of New 
Castle County; the white population declined by 36 percent while the non-white 
rose by Al percent. I 

i 

The Wilmington SMSA includes all of New Cpstle County, Delaware, and 
portions of Salem County, New Jersey and Cecil' County, Maryland. The 1970 
Census reported an SMSA population of A94,297. Newcastle County accounted 
for 372,697; Wilmington alone, 76,442. Almost 46 percent of Wilmington's 
population was Black and 2.3 were Spanish surnamed. Of those persons 25 
years or older, 40 percent of the general population had completed four 
years of high school or more with the percentage for women being a bit 
higher than the men. The percentage was lower for Blacks, 31 percent having 
completed four years of high school or more. Again the womcr, both* in numbers 
and proportion, compiled more than the men. In the age group 18 to 24, 
48.8 percent were reported as having completed four years of high school, 
and 3.2 percent as college graduates. This Indicates that the educational 
level is increasing, especially since 91*3 percent of those between 14 and 
17 wore reported av; attending school. The 1970 Census also revealed 
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that of all the Individuals in Wilmincton between 16 and 64, 29.5 percent 
had received some form of vocational education > the percentage for women 
being the sane as for men* 

Sixteen percent of all V/llmlngton families had incomes below the poverty 
level, and 12.2 erccnt were receiving public assistance. The ratio was 
higher for Black families, 27.5 percent of which were reported as having incomes 
below the poverty level and 22.1 percent as recipients of welfare. One-half 
of thf* 336 Spanish surnamed families were listed as having incomes below the 
poveicy level, and 16.8 percent were receiving public assistance. 

II. Occupational Education in Wilmington 

Exclusive of industrial arts and home economics courses, about 70 percent 
of secondary school pupils were taking vocational education. Since over 
half the reported enrollments were in office occupations, it is likely that 
there f'^ some double counting and the actual enrollment is likely somewhat 
smaller. During FY 1971, 506 were enrolled in cooperative programs. Three 
of the four high schools offered training in business and distributive 
• education. The fourth, Howard High School, had a much wider variety including 
special pre-vocational orientation and'tralning in trades and industry. The 
emphasis on business and distributive education was explained by Wilmington's 
being a commercial center as well as an industrial area. Efforts are 
underway to expand the offerings at all high schools. 

With Project 70,001, the Wilmington schools have endeavored to encourage 
dropouts to resume their education. Students who enroll in the project obtain 
jobs in sales and distribution occupations and are then encouraged to resume 
classroom instruction in subjects that are relevant. to their jobs and the 
nature of the companies that employed them. This experimental program varies 
from the customary approach to vocational education which first establishes 
a career objective and then provides classroom instruction based on that 
objective. Here the first step is employment with the hope, even expectation, 
that employment will bolster self-confidence and the student will return to 
school for instruction that will help him advance on his job* The students 
can attend classes whenever hours of work permit. 

The concept that a youngster who drops out of school needs a job first 
and then the persuasion to return to schooling in order to advance, rather than 
a set ca* "^er goal at an age wHen he is too young to really know what he does 
want out of life had been voiced in other cities, notably in Rochester by an 
administrate vho felt that administrator and instructor attitudes toward 
vocational ^iducation needed revision as much as the attitudes of young people 
who were heaving difficulty deteirminlng how they could fit into the world 
about them.. The business community has been receptive to Project 70,001. During 
the 'first year the program was in effect, 30 students working full time with 
eight Wilmington concerns in a variety of clerical and merchandising capacities 
had also resumed their education in special classes, some of which were held 
- at night or on weekends. ^ i 



Delcastlo Vo-Tech High School, just outside Wilmington, is a comprehensive 
vocational technical high school for 10th to 12th grade students providing 
full time career programs aimed at emplojonent upon graduation. All students 
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take some vocational training, but not all are taking full programs. Academic 
courses support vocational education. Students are chosen from other high 
schools in Kowcasitle County. The distance from the city inhibits more 
Wilmington students from «applying, although transportation is provided. 
The school has proven so popular, that facilities havu been taxed to accomodate 
the numbers who have been accepted. The supervisors pointed with some 
pride to the low dropout rate and the high attendance (97 percent) compared 
with high schools in the city which report a 30 percent absentee rate. The 
258 Wilmington students represent about one fourth of the vocational student 
body. There is also an active adult program. 

Post-secondary occupational education is available at the Delaware 
Technical and Community College in Wilmington. About 40 percent of the 
enrollment is from Wilmington, and about 25 percent of them are in full time 
training for careers. Admission is open to applicants with high school 
diplomas or the equivalent, and to those who are at least 18 years of age 
and "able to benefit from advanced instruction." About 80 percent of the 
student body had completed high school. While tuition is $390 p year, or 
$130 a quarter, a financial aid program is liberal in aiding needy students. 
Also, a special "developmental" program provided courses in remedial reading 
and math for about 200 students during 'FY 1971. The college has been given 
the responsibility of coordinating secondary and post-secondary vocational 
programs in the Wilmington area. 

MDTA, the largest Federal :nanpov7er program, during FY 1971 served 
562 individuals. Host of its enrollees were trained at Delaware Technical 
and Community College, but were not carried on that institution's rolls. 
During the year under survey no training was carried on at the Skill 
Center which is now operated , by the public school system. Delaware Opportunities 
Industrializat .on Center, enrolled 538 men and women and trained all of them. 
This agency, too, prides itself on the motivation of the enrollees who turn 
to it for help, and the retention rate of its trainees. Most of the training 
it provided in FY 1971 was in office occupations but it is now endeavoring 
to add training in the construction trades, auto mechanics, air conditioning 
/refrigeration and small appliance repair. OIC is also attempting to enroll 
youth of 17. WIN and NYC II also had training programs, the latter getting 
a late start since it was phasing out NYC I. The NYC II program is located 
in the YMCA which is its sponsor. Most of the enrollees are girls of age 
16, and most of thera have children. Of the 30 who were served during FY 1971 
(not all went inco skill training) ten were heads of households. WIN and 
NYC II both felt they could provide training for more enrollees were more slots 
available. WIN felt that the inadequacy of child care facilities hampered 
many mothers from enrolling. There was no CEP. Enrollments for each of 
these programs are displayed in Table A. 

A small KAB/JOBS program had mild success but was stopped midway, 
and the remaining contract funds returned to the Department of Labor. 
Through a consortium eight trainees were hired, but resistance to employing 

-more, '-since older workers were being laid off by the same firms, called a 
halt to the project. A NAB/ JOBS program has since been started again. 
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Table A 

wmm OF STUDENTS tl^ROLLKD IN SUILl. nnUIHrO EJ PUBLIC 

iNf]TiTUTio:;s a:;d fkdekal puocms 

WILMINGTON 



Number 

Enrolled Number from City 

Institution/Agency from City in Slcll 1 Training 



Wilmington Public Schools 3,352 2,233 

Delcastle Technical School 258 258 

Delaware Technical & 1,370 31A 

Community College (1) 

MDTA A78 355 

WIN 470 50 

NYC II 60 28 

OIC 539 539 

MDTA-OJT 45 45 

• JOP (2) 8 8 

NAB-JOBS . 8 8 

Delcastle Technical School Adult 1,378 556 



Note: A total of forty-tv/o persons enrolled in WIN and NYC II received 

their training at OIC and have been included in th^' totals of both* 

(1) Full time enrollees only. Course enrollments not available for 
students in part time career education. 
• (2) Program started May, 1971; supplanted MDTA-OJT which had about 45 
enrollees - training data not available. 



Occupational Offerings 

the high schools enrolled 2,233 in 17 programs, but four courses in 
office occupations accounted for 1,692 or 70 percent: accounting/computing, 
filing/office machines, stenography/secretary, and typing. Forty percent 
of the enrollees were in stenography /secretarial. At Delcastle Technical 
School, 996 students were enrolled in 23 separate programs. The majority of 
the offerings v;ere in trades and industry. Cosmetology enrolled the largest 
single group, 109, and :r.etal occupations enrolled 96. Four construction 
skills — electricity, carpentry, masonry, plumbing and pipefitting — accounted 
for 214, slightly more than 21 percent of the career students, and health 
occupations attracted 107. 

About 15 regular programs were offered to 784 career students by 
Delavjare Technical and Community College, which included a group of 167 
in "Prc-Tccbnica]" and Vspecialized Occupations" without any breakdown. 
Of the rest, 291 were enrolled in office occupations. An unusually small 
number were training in the health field, 19 as dental assistants. 

Federal nnnpowor trninccs accounted for 20 percent of the enrol Iccn in 
Wilmington's occupational program.^, and the four agcncien provided training in 
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32 of the 52 offerings nv«nll«il>lC4 OIC accounted for more than half the 
enrollments and trained AR'i of its 539 students In office skills. Tn the 
other programs, office skills, trade and Industry and health attracted the 
majority of enrollees. Table AA, shows the distribution of cnrollTnents by 
level and area. i 

I 

Selected Services 

As is sho\m in Table 5, job development and placement was the only one 
of the nine ancillary services deemed helpful in furthering a student's' 
progress that was provided by all institutions and agencies. WIN alone 
furnished all services, and OIC all but English as a Second Language. This 
service seemed the least essential since only the public schools and the 
college offered it as part of the program and WIN only on a referral basis. 
Counseling, health care, and adult basic and remedial education were offered 
by eight of the nine institutions and agencies. The college had one counselor 
for every hundred students, but the schools only one for every 800 pupils. 
All other services were given by at least seven. The secondary schools, 
in particular, had a strong health care program, continuing a custom 
established many years ago, and was one* of the few school systems in the 
entire survey that provided day care for children. Delcastle Technical 
School, in addition provided free lunch for the disadvantaged, and when 
necessary referred students to a mental hygiene clinic. 

Characteristics of Students 

Less than half of the secondary students in Wilmington were white C45.3 
percent). At Delcastle Technical School, however, 70 percent of the students 
were white, and at Delaware Technical and Community College, 80 percent. 
Only three percent of those in the adult program were Black. At all institu*:. 
tions a few students were of Spanish surname. By ::ontrast, the Federal manpower 

registered by black majorities from 78 percent in WIN to 97 percent in OIC. 

Between ten and fifteen percent of MOT A enrollees were veterans. 

Delcaste Technical School and Delaware Technical and Community College 
enrolled a majority of male students, but the high schools along with the 
Federal Manpower programs had female majorities ranging from 5A to 90 percent. 
The majority of college students were single and 80 percent worked part time. 

Ill, Overlap » Duplications and Gaps 

Of the 5,037 individuals enrolled in occupational training in Wilmington 
approximately 2, 206, or 43.7 percent, were in 16 programs that were offered 
by more than one institution or agency. In four of these. Federal manpower 
agencies registered five or fewer students each. Five others were offered 
at both the secondary school and college level, Indicating perhaps that 
different skill levels were being taught. A number of manpower program enrollees 
were receiving training at Delaware Technical and Community College but were 
not carried as regular students on the college rolls* 

Of the total of 52 programs, 16 were offered only by the secondary schools, 
9 only by Delaware Technical and Community Collcj^,e, and 11 only through Federal 
Manpower agencies. Tn view of the ccono;nic slowdown, tlic large enrollmcntG 
in accounting, office machines, cosmetology and auto mechanics might cause some 
dtmVfration concern, but the traditional nature of Wilmlngton^s business 
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also might well absorb qiinllfJcd trainees when the situation Improves. In fact, 
typinj;» which* accounted for the largest single overlap in any occupation, is 
listed as a shortage occupation. 

Table 7 in the Appendix displays all the offerings where there was any 
overlap. Reference to Table 4 will show where the overlap occurred. 

Programs Compared with the_LocnJ. J^ abor_M^ 

Despite the slowdown In the economy no official estimate of surplus 
workers in any given area was available. However, a substantial number, 2,028, 
representing 40.2 percent of occupational students in V/ilmington, were being 
trained in six areas where there is a definite demand for workers: architecture, 
sales, health occupations, police science, stenography and typing. Official 
sources indicate that there will be greater demand for persons skilled in these 
areas in the future. (See Table B2. Table Bl which is used to denote occupations 
which have a surplus of workers is not included in this analysis.) 

TABLE B-2 

* • ■ . ♦ . 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN TRAINING FOR 
OCCUPATIONS FOR \fflICH THERE IS A SHORTAGE OF WORKERS 



WILMINGTON 

Percent of Total 
' Number of Students 
Skill Training Number of Students Enrolled in All 



Programs 


Enrolled 


Skill Training 


Architecture 


44 


.87 


Salespeople 


173 


3.4 


Health Occupations 


204 


4.0 


Police Science 


56 


1.1 


Stenography 


■ 964 


19.1 


Typing 


587 


11.6 


Total 


2,028 


. 40.2 



Of these six programs, only the health occupations were available at all levels. 
Typing was offered at the high schools and through Federal manpower programs, 
sales and stenography only by the high schools, police science only at the 
college, and architecture at Delcastle Technical High School and at the college. 

Programs Compared with Population Group s 

The Wilmington public schools enrolled 2,333 students in vocational 
•programs. If we add the 258 at Delcastle Technical School and 28 who were 
TWC II trainees, we find that 2,519, or 60 percent of the age group, 16-18, 
were in occupational training. , • 

Post secondary and Federal manpower programs enrolled 1,258 individuals 
in full time career training;, or 5.5 percent of the population segment that 
was between 19 and years of age. The number increases to 1,875, or 
sllRhtly under 9 percent if we add those who were training on-the-job and 
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enrolled in adult vocntionnl cducaCion. In the 16 to 18 age group, 62.8 
percent of the Rlncks were enrolled In skill trnlnlng with 57. S of the 
whites enrolled. The ratio of^ males to females in this age group was 
about even.' 

In the 19 to 44 age group, a larfjer proportion of Blacks were enrolled 
than whites, 8.8 percent against 2.4 percent. There were more females (6.2 
percent) than males (4.6 percent) enrolled. 

TABLE C 

COMPARISON OF POPULATION GROUPS IN CITY WITH 
NUMBERS OF TIIESE GROUPS IN SKILL TRAINING 

WILMINGTON 



Population Group 



Age 
16 to 18 



Race/Sex 

Total 

White 
Black 

Male 
Female 



Total Number 
in City 



4,198 



2,070 
2,110 

2,015 
2,183. 



Number of 
Students Enrolled 
in Skill 
• Programs 



2,519 



1,192 
1,327 

1,2H 
1,308 



Percent 
Enrolled 



60.0 

57.5 
62.8 

60.0 
59.9 



19- to 44 



Total 

White 
Black 

Male 
Female 



22,694 

11,482 
11,063 

10,407 
12,287 



1,258 

283 
975 

488 
770 



5.5 

2.4 
8.8 

4.6 
6.2 



Note: 



In each age group the total of Blacks and whites may be somewhat 

less than the grand total. This difference represents the number 

of persons of other races, i.e. American Indian, Oriental, residing . 

in the city. Totals of whites include persons of Spanish surname. 

IV. Management, Administration, and Coordination 

By and large, administrators stressed the inadequacy of their programs 
as being too limited in scope and funds to reach the greater .numbers of 
'persons who were in need of assistance. For example, NYC II in Wilmington 
was allotted only 40 slots, whereas it was estimated that during FY 1971 there were 
as many as 3,500 school dropouts in the population, the majority of them in the 
disadvantaged group. School authorities emphasized the need foj. modifying 
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the secondary. Instructional curriculum as It pertained to job preparation 
and labor market needs, and fait that orientation to the world of work 
should be an integral part of the school schedule. 

Despite the inability to provide training for larger numbers. Federal 
manpower program administrators urged that more information should be dis- 
seminated regarding manpower programs that wore, in existence. There appeared 
little concern that the present decline in labor market needs would not improve, 
and the emphasis of concern was that more people be prepared now to enter the 
labor market when conditions improve. 

Since the city was relatively small, program administrators seemed to 
know and communicate with each other more effectively. The CAMPS committee 
has been very active and most administrators were either involved or aware 
of their activities. Many administrators, especially at the community college, 
expressed the need to coordinate programs over a much larger area than most 
cities. Since Wilmington is a small city, it's economy is closely related *• 
to the suburban and outlying areas of the state. There are currently a 
number of efforts on the state level to achieve closer coordination and 
articulation of programs. Many of these efforts arc through professional 
organizations such as the Delaware Vocational Association and the State 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 

« 

V. Summary * 

Duplication does not seem to be a major problem in Wilmington. IThile 
there are overlaps in program offerings between different institutions, 
these often serve different population groups and are in occupations for 
which there is a current demand for workers. There was a concern, particularly 
in the public schools and the Federal manpower programs, that additional 
opportunities be provided for skill training. There was also concern that 
additional efforts needed to be made to adequately serve the disadvantaged 
in the public schools as well as those out-of-school. 

The Opportunities Industrialization Center provided a large part of 
the training available for out-of-school disadvantaged individuals and was 
most anxious to do even more. Since they are a private, community based , 
group, they seem to have less difficulty in designing programs for local 
needs than most Federal programs. 



Table 1 
V/iluiincton 



TOTAL m:n-^.i\ of studsits eijrollij) Aim tot.\l wui^ber 

OP STUDKiITU K!ROLL;iU) Til OCCUPATIOIIAL TRAnmiG ni PUBLIC 
nSTITUTIOIJS MID TilDi^i^AL llAI^POV/iiS PROGR/J-JS 



INSTIIUHCII/AGSNCY 



TOTAL 
ENROLLED 



ENROLLliH) 
FROM CITY 



NWffiER FROM 
KUl-BSR IN (1) CITY IN 
OCCUPATIOIIAL OCCUPATICIAL 



TRAINING 



TRAINWG 



Wilmincton Public Schools 3,352 
Oelcastlc Technical School- 
Secondary 1,219 



3,352 
258 



2,233 
996 



2,233 
258 



Delaware Technical and 
Conmunity College 



3,^25 



1,370 



16k 



(2) 



SlU 



(2) 



Manpower Development and 

Training Act 
Work Incentive Procran 
Neighborhood Youth Corps II 
Opportunities Industrial 

Center 

Manpower Development and 
Training Act-On-The-Job 
Training 

Jobs Optional Program 

National Alliance of 

Businessnen-Job Opportunities 
in the Business Sector 



(3) 



562 

60 
539 



50 
9 



U78 
60 
539 



U5 
8 



lf09 
50 
28 

539 



■50 
9 



355 
50 
28 

539 



if5 
8 



8 



8 



8 



8 



Delcastle Technical School - 

Adult 1,378 



668 



1,1U6 



556 



(1) There v;ere forty- six persons in the V/HT prosrara vho were trained by other 
Department of Labor programs. These persons wore included in the totals 
of both enrolling and training agencies. 

(2) Full tine enrollccs only. Ninety percent of the students were in occupational 
training. Course onrolL-iionts not available for 2,298 students in part tine 
career education, v;hich included 919 from V/ilnington. 

(3) Progran started I!ay, 1971; supplanted MDTA-OJT v;hicli had about 50 cnrollees - 
training data not available. 



Tabic 2 
Wilmington 



OCCUPATIONAL OFPISIKGS IN PUBLIC HCSTITUTIONS 
BY TYPE Al.T) KfllOLUEIlT 



OCCUPATIONAL OFPERKGS NUl-IBER OP STUDENTS HCROLLED 



VJilminston Public Schools 



Home Economics y Gainful 


6k 


Distributive Kducation 


••■1 J 


Health Occupations 


10 


Accounting and Conputing 


135 


Filing and Office Machines 


281 


Stenography and Secreteirial 


96U 


Typing 


312 


Appliance Repair 


3h 


Automobile Mechanic 


35 


Automation 


10 


Carpentry 


28 


Electrical Occupations 


12 


Metal VJorking 


hi 


Cosmetology 


60 


Other 


25 


Barber 


h3 


TOTAL 


2,233 



Delcastle Technical School 



Child Core and Guidance 


Uo 


Air Conditioning 


39 


Autonsobilc Body 


35 


Automobile Kechanic 


73 


Cosmetology 


109 


Carpentry 


57 


Conrnercial Art 


50 


l-Iasonry 


22 


Plumbing and Pipefitting 


61 


Printing/Graphic Arts 


33 


Stationary Engineering 


9 


Health Occupations 


2k 


Dental Assistant 


26 


Medical Laboratory Assistant 


2k 


Practical N\u:se 


33 


Electronics 


27 


Electricity 


Ik 


Metal Occupations 


96 


Library Aide 


9 


Aeronautics 


12 


Architecture 


32 


Chemical Laboratory Technician 


22 


Quantity Food Occupations 


3U 


Other 


55 


TOTAL 
0 


996 
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Tabic 2 
(Continued) 



WilninGton 



OCCUl^ATIOKAL OFFERinOS ' * NUI-SER OP STUDEIITS IKROLLED 

« 

Delaware Technical and Cor.:nunity CollogQ - Horthorn Branch 









75 




op 




• 


ivrcnxxccxurcLi 


^ o 
X2 




TO 


Electronics 


90 


Drafting 


60 


Industrial 


20 


Mechanical 


35 


Dental Assistant 


19 


Police Science 


56 


Fire Science 


15 


Specialized Occupations 


3h 


Keypunch Operator 


16 


Pre-Technical 


133 


TOTAL 


781* 



(1) 



Full time students only. An additional 2,298 were enrolled in career education 
part-time; cotirse enrollments not available. 



Toblc 3 



4 



VilninGton 



OCCUPATIOK/iL OFFFJ^HnS HI FKDI21AL l'M:TO\m. OR KDUCATIOJIAL TROGRAMS: 


BY TXPS, KfilOLUSrr, AIO AGEirCir PROVIDIIXS TTuUIffiK} 




MUMBER OP STUDEITS 


AGERCIT HIOVIDIKG 


OCCUPATIONAL OITERII.X;S 


QfROLLED 


TIlATirTTIG 


l-ianpc*'cr Development and Traininc Act 




Child Day Care 


39 


DelAwnt^A T*»f»h^ fl& CoTsimm^+^v 






O fl Y*n A VI ^ AV* 






>o 




VfCJLaGr 






\ 78 




Clerical Cluster 






' • 38 


CoUcGe 


Autoiaobiie Mechanic 


Delavmre Tech« & Coismunity 






College 


Autoiaobile Body 


35 


Delaware Tech* & Community 








Hosie Attendant 


20 






56 




Nurse's Aide Orderly 




Iflf 


uOJLLCge 


Various (Less than one class) 


VBrjLQuS Jc7«Lvcbw6 OwiiDQXo 


TOZAL 


1*09 

• 






Work Incentive Profpram 




Kurse*s Aide 


10 










Social Service Aide 


1 










Teacher's Aide 


1 








firil 1 ACTA 


Clerk Typist 


* 13 


MDTA 


Clerk Tinpist 


k 


Delaware Tech* & Community 


8 


CollcGc 


Clerk Typist 


OIC 


Keypunch 


3 


OIC 


Secretary 


1 


OIC 


Secretary 


1 


Delaware Tech# & Community 




College 


Chemical Laboratory Assistant 


5 


OIC 


Cosnetology 


3 ' 


Acadcry Beauty School 


TOTAL 


50 





ERIC 



Toile 3 
(Continued) 



occupatici:al offercuS 



Clerical Aide 
Library Aide 
Teacher *s Aide 
Bixilding Kaintenance 
Automobile Itechanic 
Nurse's Aide 
TOTAL 



Wilinineton 

. NUl.fflER OP STUD13ITS 

Neinhborhood Youth Corps II 

• 15 
5 ' 
3 
2 
1 
2 
28 

Opportimitles Industrial Center 



.Chemical Laboratory Assistant 
Keypxmch 

rax 

Filing 
Clerk lypist 
I}iq)licatin6 Ilachines 
lOTAL 



30 
50 

25 
150 
250 

539 



TRAIimJS 



Delavare OIC 
Public Schools 
Pv(blic Schools 
Hospital 
Skills Center 
Hospital 



OIC 
OIC 
OIC 
OIC 
OIC 
OIC 



o 

ERIC 



VJLlnlngton 

SUMKiW OP OCCUPATIOllU OFFERKOS AIID MTSER OP STUDEIJTS SERVED BT 
SECOIJDUQT, POB'£SEmm\m, AIID DEPAR171SIT OF UUJOR PR0GRA14S 



DEPARTMENT 
OP 





xvJmjj 


lUvnl OvilwwAJ 


* V/OA wJC^ Vill« u%x 


XAHUA 






17^ 








op 






ilenXcU. ASSjLS&uuv 




















Ok 


















Xiursc s nxuc 


Xc 












•tw 




56 


UOjULvL vft* g clllu ijniJLCLcfcuCC 


'TO • 




00 


vOnSwuKx UUGl Xlv*QS rf*n J iIq 


3** 


W^ 






jiooGi ocrvxces 


ok 






A J» j9 V* 


Oft 






OA 


jjsGu^cr 8 Alcie 


«f 




<>> 


• )i 


Accounting 




x37 




Fixing 








x?u 


CJLCriCaX 










IRf^V PM% 1 V% 1% 

^Acypuncn 


WW 






50 
pw 


vX X Xw6 rAwnxiiv o 






3U 


XiXDr&ry /ixcie 


ill 

XH 






e 


oCcrcuGrxax 


✓X 


• 




1 


Tsicpnone operctvor 


2p 








Dv6nograpncr 








iOrPXiHS 




OTP 






iMWCl irxUCcSSXIlg 






75 










12 






71 


22 


19 






15 




15 




*t OA j^!<^4AnoA 


56 




56 




176 ■* Xw cnilx wcbJL 






X33 




AXx VA^nuxMXunxiig 




3? 




ATyt>li&ncc Kcnalr 








35 


AutoBobilc Body 


70 






Autoniobilc Ij:2chanic8 


ll|6 


108 




38 


Auton^tive !itechnician 


10 


10 




Barber 


U3 


»»3 




^3 


Carpentry 


128 


85 


• 


Building >hintanance 


2 






2 


Cosincrcial Art 


50 


50 






CosnKstology 


' 172 


169 


60 


^ 3 


Drafting 


60 


86 




Electrical Occupations 


86 






Electronics 


117 


27 


90 




Industrial ^Trades 


20 




20 


• 


* 0 "duties 


12 


12 




• 



•-01 
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TaDle u 
(continued) 



. Wilmington 



OP 



OCCUPATIOIJ/IL OFPERDIGS 


Tom 


KLGR SCHOOL 

• 


POSTSECONmRy 


lABOR 


l^tsonry 


57 




35 




^fetal Occupations 






• 




Plunibing and Pipefitting 


61 


61 






Printinc/Graphic Arts 


33 


33 






social Service Aide 


1 






1 


Stationary Engineering 




9 






Vfclding 






3^ 


56 


Specialized Occupations 


3k 




• kh 


Various (Less than class) 


Uk 






Other 


80 


80 




980* 


TOmL 


^,993 


3,229 


76k 



There vere k6 Department of Labor enrollees vho vere enrolled by one agency 
and trained by another agency. ^Vhile these were reported by both agencies in 
Table 3*s in order to avoid a dirplicated count, they vere included only once 
here. 
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Table h\ 
WiJUnincton 



DISTRIBUTION OP OCCUPATIOIIM. IZaOUJ'Ci^JrrS BY LEVIiL AND AREA 

AREA . LEVEL 

SECONliMlY POr,TSECONn\Ry DEPARU'EIIT OP lABCR 



Distributive Education 








Health 


3.6 


2.k 


6.9 


Home Economics (GaiixCul) 


k.2 




6.k 


Business and Office 


52.7 


28.8 


60.9 


Techniqal Education 


1.7 . 


30.0 


3.1 


Trade and Industxy 


29.9 


30.5 


22.7 


Other 


2.5 


mm 




TOTAL 


100.0^ 


100.0/, 


100.0^ 



# 



saoiAHas HJTivaii 



U0IIVJ2I(HSiIVaJi 



aavo xva cniHo 



X : 



X 



1 

i 

CA 

I 
i 

CO 



aiv 1V0S1 



X 



oHooas V sv HsnoMs 



iioiivoncs iviaai'CH ©iv 
Koiivcaaa oisw imov 



aoiivaino ivjioiivooa 



M 
H 



O 
O 

73 

CO 

O 
•H 

C 

o 
c 

•H 



CO 
O 
•H 
C 

O 

0) 



•H 

C 



O 

o 

d 
u 



o 

Q 



CO 

c 
o 

•H 

3 



'-4 



I 



ro 
I 
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Tabic 6 



Wilmington 



PROGRAii Eiri?OLi;r.:;T;] by orFERnia agkicy aiid 

POPUI/vTIOll GROUPS SERVED 



INSTITUTIon/AGENCY 



TOTAL 



BIACK 



raiTE 



SPANISH 
SURIJAI-E 



OTHER 



Wilmington Public Schools 100;5 

VAle k6 

Female /^^ 5^ 

Delcastle Technical Scljool^ 



100 



Male 
Female 



68 
32 



53.3'^ 



105^ 



88.U 



1.5 



0.1 



Delavmre Technical and 
Community College 
Male ' 
Female 



100 
77 
23 



20 .J+ 



76.3 



1.2 



2.1 



Manpower Develoxxnent and 

Training Act - 

Institutional 

t-kle 

Female • 
Work Incentive Program 

Male 

Female 

Neighborhood Youth Corps II 

Male 

Female 
Opportunities Industrial 

Center 

Male 

Female 
Jobs Optional Program - 

On-The-Job Training 

Male 

Female 
National Alliance of 

Businessmen - Job Opportunities 

in the Business Sector 100 

Male 50 

Female 50 



100 
10 

90 
100 
15 
85 
100 
3h 
66 

100 
38 
.62 

100 



90 



78 



88.3 



97 



11 



Not Available 
Not Available 



75 



10 
26 
6.6 



89 



22 



6 

5.1 



Delcastle Technical School - 

Adxilt Program 100 

Male 95 

Female 5 



97 



ERXC;d on students from Wilmington. Black students comprise 9.9^ of entire student 



Tabic 7 



Wilmlnston 



mmm of stiideiits Einiom;i) m occupatioil\l 

OFFISffiiGS PHOVTDnD BY WTul TiiMl OIS AGSJCY 



HUI'IBER OF STUDSIITS PERCEKmOE OP TOTM 

OCCUPATIOIIfU, OFFERHIGS EHROLLED III OCCUPATION KUI'IBER OF STUDEIHES 

PROVIDIJD BY l-DRE OFFERHI&S PROVIDED BY EITROLIiED IN ALL 

IKftH OIIE AGSIICY MORE Hi/Ill OKE AGENCY OCCUPATIOIIAL PROGRAl-lS 



Dental Assistant 


h3 
« ^ 


0,8^ 


Child Care and Guidance 


79 


1.5 


Accounting 


235 


K6 


Keypunch Operator 


69 


1.3 


Office l-Jichines 


315 


6,2 


Library Aide 


llf 


0,2 f 


Secretarial 


51 


1,0 


!iirpins • 


.. • . 587 


11,6 


Architecture 


kk 


0,8 


Chemical Laboratory 


76 


1.5 


Automobile Body 


.70 


l.h 


Autoii^bile tj3chanics 


1^7 


2.9 


Carpentry 


128 


2,5 


Cosmetology 


172 


3.h 


Electronics 


117 


2,3 


l&sonry 


57 


1.1 


TomL 


2,206 
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